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In the Lonely Garden. 


BY DORA SIGERSON. 


SHE walks in a lonely garden 
On the path her feet have made, 
With high-heeled shoes, gold-buckled, 
And gown of a flowered brocade; 


The hair that falls on her shoulders, 
Half-held with a ribbon tie, 

Once glowed like the wheat in autumn, 
Now gray as a winter sky. 


Time marks with no gentle fingers 
Her forehead, pensive and low; 

And her mind, like a golden timepiece, 
He stopped forty years ago. 


At the foot of the lonely garden, 
When she comes to the trysting place 
She knew of old, there she lingers, 
With a blush on her withered face. 


The children out on the common 
They climb to the garden wall; 

They laugh: ‘‘ He will come to-morrow!” 
Who never will come at all. 


And often over our sewing, 
As I and my neighbor sit 

To gossip over this story 
That has never an end to it, 


‘*He has died,” I repeat, ‘‘ that lover 
Who left her so long ago.” 

But my neighbor, resting her needle, 
Will say: ‘‘ He was false, I know.’”’ 


But the children out on the common 
They answer the lovers’ call, 

And say: ‘‘ He will come to-morrow !”’ 
Who never will come at all. 





“The Circle Complete.” 


BY L. HEREWARD. 


Ou, the rich scents of the bracken and meadow grass! 
Oh, the blue blaze of the deep summer sky! 

Cushioned on clover I let the sweet hours pass, 
Living intensely as idle I lie. 

Know ye or guess ye a sweeter than this— 

Idle life, dreaming life, drowned deep in bliss ? 


Near to me, far away, high above, low and clear 
Little lives cry to mine messages sweet: 
‘‘Thou art ours, lie thou still, list and learn, brother 
dear, 
Lost self is found God—the Circle Complete.” 
Know ye or guess ye a wiser than they, 
Lesser lives, greater lives—one Life, alway ? 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 





Mexico and Free Silver. 
BY THE REV. S. W. SIBERTS, PH.D. 


MEXxIco has gained immensely by the present agi- 
tation regarding silver. Our people are deeply inter- 
ested in all that is written concerning that country, 
and many private parties and special commissions 
have gone there to study its financial status. Mr. 
Trumbull White, sent as a special correspondent to 
the Chicago Record, has lately contributed several 
articles to that paper in which he draws some very 
remarkable and unwarranted conclusions with regard 
to the economic and industrial conditions of Mexico. 
It is perfectly natural that these parties should fall 
into error, owing to the short time they spend in 
their investigations and the manner in which they 
are conducted. No one can study Mexico from the 
cat window. Mr. White tells about the high wages 
paid to carpenters and other artisans who work on 
railroads. But it is to be remembered that the car- 
penters who get $7 per day are Americans. and are 
skilled workmen taken to Mexico to doa certain 
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kind of high-grade work. They work along the rail- 
roads, building stations, freight houses, cars and 
bridges for the roads. They do not represent the 
condition of the rank and fil@,of Mexican workmen. 
Having spent twenty years in Mexico, and having 
employed scores of Mexican workmen, I know some- 
thing of the wages paid there. ~ 

Mexican carpenters get from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
day; masons, from 50 cents to $1.00; while common 
peons work for from 25 to 37 cents. per day. Thou- 
sands of farm hands work for 18 cents a day, with a 
daily ration of half a peck of corn for family use. 
There is plenty of silver in Mexico; but the poor la- 
boring classes get but little of it: General Diaz has 
done much for Mexico, and the country enjoys a fair 
degree of prosperity; but it is zw sfzte of its silver 
currency, and not decause of it. President Diaz him- 
self lately said that he desired to put Mexico ona 
gold basis as soon as he could, and thus place her, as 
near as possible, by the side of the great commercial 
and agricultural nations of the world. The fact is 
that corn and not silver is what rules in Mexico; 
when there is plenty of it everybody is happy and 
contented: The magnificent natural advantages of 
Mexico, her mineral and agricultural possibilities, 
the late unprecedented boom in coffee lands and rail- 
roads, the splendid abilities of President Diaz, for- 
eign capital rushing in there, the fine climate, and 
many other circumstances sufficiently explain the re- 
cent progress of Mexico without referring it to free 
silver. Mexico has always used silver; and the fact 
that she is now prospering to a fair degree is no rea- 
son why free silver would be a good thing for the 
United States. To draw such a conclusion from such 
limited and erroneous premises is like setting a pyra- 
mid on its apex and expecting it to be stable. ‘‘ The 
Mexican people are happy and contented,” Mr. White 
says. That may be true, but it argues nothing in 
favor of free silver for us. The great majority of 
Mexicans take but little interest in public affairs, and 
are contented with their daily bread. The example 
of wages given by Mr. White is, in almost every case, 
those paid to foreigners. American locomotive en- 
gineers may get $225 (Mexican dollars) per month; 
but that has nothing to do with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of wage-earners in Mexico who receive low pay 
and then take it in a depreciated currency. When 
Mexico pays the interest on her national debt her 
silver dollars go for about 50 centseach. Politicians 
are not all as scrupulous as they should be; and lam 
inclined to think that the example of Mexico is worked 
for infinitely more than it is worth. The apparent 
prosperous condition of Mexico ought not to lead us 
to jump at conclusions in such a momentous issue as 
that involved in changing from a gold basis to a free 
silver currency. 


Evanston, ILL. 


A Tale from the Parsons’ Camp-Fire. 


BY THE REV. JAY BENSON HAMILTON. 





THE Parsons’ Camp-Fire was the Monday lunch 
hour of a company of distinguished ministers who 
spiced their luncheon with stories of fact and fiction. 
The following was told by a Methodist bishop: 

«‘I have just returned from presiding as bishop 
over the ideal Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Had it been a dream I would have described 
it as an excursion to Utopia. As it wasa real expe- 
rience I can only regard it as a glimpse of an earthly 
Paradise, which is a sweet foretaste of what the 
celestial Paradise will be. 

‘The character of the greeting of the ministers 
by each other excited my first surprise. Every man 
seemed tobe every other man’s brother. The scene 
was a full realization of my highest conceptions of 
the possibilities of fraternity in our itinerant brother- 
hood. The warmth, the heartiness, the affection 


which was heard in every voice was reflected in the 
bright and happy expression that lighted up every 
face. I felt my heart swell and glow, my lips tremble 


and my eyes grow moist as I witnessed the joyful re- 


union at the opening of the Conference. 

‘* My next surprise was the reports of the pastors. 

I asked the usual question: ‘What is your rule as to 
reporting benevolences when the preachers’ names are 
called ?’ 

“The leader of the Conference arose and said: 

‘«*Mr. President, you will find usa little peculiar, 
possibly, in our method of reporting. We observe 
the law according to the spirit rather than according 
to the letter. In obedience to our new Rule we do 
not report our benevolences at all in open conference. 
The reports are published in full in the Annual Min- 
utes. There are no blanks in any of the columns. 
No cause is neglected. The apportionments to all 
connectional benevolences are to be fully met by 
every pastor. Any failure to do this is reported by 
the pastor in openconference. A failure to say any- 
thing is understood to mean ‘‘all raised in full.’’ Our 
reports, which we make when our names are called, 
are concerning our spiritual work and its results.’ 

‘ The calling of the roll was a love feast. The 
pastors arose in response to their names and in a 
few words indicated the spiritual condition of their 
charges and the additions which-had been made to 
the Church by conversion. The reports were inter- 
rupted by fervent ejaculations of praise and thanks- 
giving, and concluded with a rousing hymn of rejoic- 
ing. Not a single charge had been without a suc- 
cessful revival. None were reported as having failed 
to meet the apportionment for benevolences. 

‘At the first cabinet meeting, a presiding elder 
whose time was about to expire, presented a petition 
signed by every member of the Conference request- 
ing me to appoint to the vacant district a certain 
member of the Conference. As I looked over the 
long list of names, I said: 

‘««This election of a presiding elder seems to be 
pretty unanimous.’ 

‘« «Yes sir,’ he replied, ‘that is according to our 
Rule.’ 

«*« But what would you do if I were to refuse to 
make this appointment ?’ I asked. 

‘«He spoke very earnestly: ‘You will be unable to 
find any other man in the Conference who will accept 
the district.’ 

‘«T made no reply, but looked a little incredulously 
in his face. 

‘“‘He smiled very significantly, as he said: ‘You 
can try, of course, if you wish; but I assure you, you 
will fail.’ 

‘I was interested to test this novel condition of 
affairs. I offered the district to a dozen or more of 
the leading members of the Conference. Each re- 
plied: 

‘«*«The brethren have requested you to make an- 
other appointment and fully expect it. I could not 
consider it for a moment. Under our Rule it would 
be impossible for me'to accept it.’ 

‘The election of delegates to the General Confer- 
ence was my next surprise. The most prominent 
member of the Conference, who had been a delegate 
to the four preceding General Conferences, arose as 
the ballot was about to be taken. He asked permis- 
sion to say a few words in behalf of those who had 
been delegates to the General Conference. He said: 

‘«+* We thank our brethren for their consideration 
and the high honor they have shown us. The new 

Rule which has so completely revolutionized the 
whole life and spirit of the Conference demands that 
the delegates should be elected from those who have 
not thus been honored. It will be very easy to select 
those who will worthily represent us and ably serve 
the Church, without choosing any who have been 
elected before. No one who has ever been a delegate 
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is a candidate and none of us will accept an election 
if it is tendered.’ 

‘« He had scarcely taken his seat before one of the 
presiding elders arose and said: 

««« The Cabinet not only fully agree with the senti- 
ments which have just been expressed, but desire to 
add that it is the unanimous judgment of the presid- 
ing elders that the delegates should be selected from 
the rank and file of the ministry. None of the pre- 
siding elders are candidates, nor will they serve if 
they should be elected.’ 

‘« The delegates were elected by a vote which was 
almost unanimous. They were chosen from among 
the strongest and ablest members of the Conference. 
They were all pastors. Not one had ever been a 
delegate. The result of the ballot, when it was an- 
nounced, was received with a shout of enthusiastic 
joy which made my blood tingle like an electric 
shock. . 

‘«The financial methods of the Conference were 
co-operative in the truest and highest sense. No 
pastor was deficient a cent in his allowance. The 
Conference supplemented the salaries paid by the 
smaller churches with a sum which assured to every 
pastor a comfortable support. The churches of 
wealth contributed generously toward this sustenta- 
tion fund, and the pastors in receipt of the larger 
salaries paid according to their income in aid of the 
maintenance of their brethren in the poorer fields. 

‘« As the Cabinet was somewhat embarrassed by the 
adjustment of several appointments, 1 expressed the 
wish that the matter should be kept secret until we 
had reached a decision. The oldest presiding elder 
said, instantly: 

‘*« That will be impossible. Our Rule makes it 
obligatory upon us as presiding elders to consult 
with the pastors about the appointments. They are 
kept fully informed of the exact situation. They are 
thus never surprised by the action of the Cabinet or 
the appointment by the Bishop. If they are not per- 
fectly satisfied, they loyally abide by the result, be- 
cause they are convinced that we have done the best 
we could.’ 

‘*My last, and certainly my greatest surprise was 
occasioned by the way the aged and retired minis- 
ters.were treated. Their words were always listened 
to with eager and intense interest. The old men 
were honored with places of prominence upon every 
committee and at everyanniversary. The young men 
were the leaders in every movement which paid def- 
erence to age. No young man would accept a place 
which was created by crowding aside an old man. 
When a member of the Conference was unable to 
continue in the effective ranks be was granted a su- 
perannuated relation. This entitled him to receive a 
support based upon his years of service. Those who 
were compelled to retire prematurely through sick- 
ness, received an addition to their annuity from a 
special fund in the same manner as the pastors of the 
smaller charges were aided from the sustentation 
fund. Every superannuate was guaranteed a support 
sufficient for his comfortable maintenance. There was 
nothing in the plan of support which could humiliate 
or afflict the retired ministers. Their claim was de- 
clared to possess a parity in equity and righteousness 
with that of the pastor. No one begrudged these 
honored and beloved claimants the bounty which they 
received. The Church which they had so faithfully 
served, recognized the devotion of their lives to her 
interests, by providing for them in their old age with 
loving tenderness and royal generosity. No one 
dreaded to become a superannuate. They were the 
happiest members of the whole Conference. Their 
last days were their brightest and best. 

‘‘During the whole session of the Conference not 
a person had mentioned the name of the Rule which 
so completely influenced every act of the whole body. 
No one had intimated what its provisions were. I had 
guessed what it was, but desired to have it officially 
declared for my benefit. In my concluding address, 
before reading the appointments, I expressed the 
pleasure I had experienced during my presidency of 
their Conference. I unhesitatingly stated that in my 
judgment it was the ideal Conference of Methodism. 
I rehearsed the novel conditions which I had discov- 
ered and wished that they might become universal 
throughout our whole connection. I asked the Sec- 
retary to read for me the rule which had made all this 
possible that I might suggest it to other conferences. 
He did not turn to the Conference records, but pick- 
ing up a small book lying before him, he opened it 
and read: 


‘***Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye ¢ven so to them,' 
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‘‘He said, as he sat down: ‘ Bishop, we belong to 
the Guild of the Golden Rule.’”’ 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Vandalism in New Hampshire. 
BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


VANDALISM seems a harsh word; but I have 
searched in vain for a milder one that is at the same 
time adequate. After calmly stating the case, I am 
quite willing to let all fair-minded readers pronounce 
upon the adequacy and fitness of the title. 

It is generally known that this White Mountain re- 
gion is the great sanitarium of this coutry for hay- 
fever patients. Such patients are very numerous, 
and far greater sufferersthan generally supposed. In- 
deed, this disease is commonly regarded as some- 
thing of a joke, just as /a grifpe was when it first in- 
vaded our shores. One may find it described in a 
popular guide-book as ‘‘that modern diversion of the 
rich and leisurely.” But it is very serious. Aside 
from the immediate suffering, which is often extreme- 
ly distressing, it leads to asthma, bronchitis and kin- 
dred ailments. This place is now—eleventh of 
September—filled with people, many of whom are ab- 
sent from their business or professional duties at 
great inconvenience and loss, but who cannot ven- 
ture home yet for several weeks. Many firms will not 
employ hay-fever victims, saying that if they stay at 
their work, they are unfit for it; and if they go to 
an exempt place, they must be so long absent as great- 
ly to impair their efficiency and value as employés. 

The ‘‘ Hay Fever Congress” has been held annually 
here at Bethlehem for many years. It gathers the 
experiences of sufferers as to remedies and places 
thought exempt. Every new treatment exploits itself 
here, but will receive no indorsement unless its com- 
position is disclosed, and patients can testify to hav- 
ing been helped by it at least two successive years. 
Even then the most careful observers dread medi- 
cines, as containing some form of opium or cocaine, 
giving immediate and temporary relief, but entailing 
disastrous consequences. The best results thus far 
of the most patient investigation are that relief can 
be had only by seeking an exempt place; by avoiding 
exposure to the sun, overheating, and especially 
chilling, as well as all excitement; and in general by 
persistent carefulness. Now while the place that se- 
cures one from attack will not secure all, yet for the 
vast majority of sufferers the White Mountains are 
by far the best locality yet discovered. 

But hay-fever patients are to others that come to 
this region as one to ten, or twenty, or possibly fifty. 
Each sufferer asa rule brings a family, And multi- 
tudes come entirely apart from this malady, because 
they love the mountains, and because nowhere east 
of the Rockies can such majestic scenery be found as 
here. Moreover, I know of no region where one may 
find so many moderate-sized hotels, accommodating 
from one hundred to five hundred guests, uniformly 
clean, orderly, and with excellent tables, and at very 
reasonable prices. The walks and drives are of end- 
less variety and sustained interest. Livery rates are 
high but possibly not exorbitant, considering the 
service required in ascending and descending moun- 
tains. 

From the summit of Mount Agassiz, an easy 
and delightful climb of two hours from Bethlehem, 
One sees not only fertile valleys, lovely villages, the 
most majestic mountains of Eastern America, but 
summer homes for many thousands of weary and 
worn toilers, all so charmingly situated as to make 
choice most difficult; while equally beautiful homes 
for other thousands are hidden in yonder ‘‘ notches,” 
and behind the towering hights on every side. The 
care of these summer guests well deserves to be called 
an industry, and these sturdy New Hampshire people 
have learned the high art of doing it satisfactorily 
without waste, and profitably without extortion. 

But the hand of the destroyer has been raised 
against all this beauty and sublimity, as well as 
against the material interests of the whole region 
and the stake of the State, and indeed of the whole 
country in these natural resources and delights. Next 
to the ascent of Mount Washington, the choicest event 
here is a drive through Franconia Notch and to the 
Flume. It is largely a forest drive, which of course 
is itschief charm. Scores of most picturesque moun- 
tain brooks make music by the way. The glorious 
hues of autumn are on every hand, as earlier have 
been the fadeless, restful joys of luxuriant green. 
Twelve hundred feet above the road rises ‘‘ The Old 
Man of the Mountain,’’ one of the few human re- 
semblances in nature that needs no imagination to 
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perceive. One gazes with awe at this face, eighty- 
five feet from brow to chin; returns to gaze again, 
and is still gazing as he drives on and it melts into a 
sheer vertical cliff of hundreds of feet of bare rock, 
and other hundreds of the débris of unnumbered cen- 
turies down to the margin of the lovely Profile Lake. 

The flume is an immense vertical fissure in the 
mountain, seven hundred feet long, sixty deep and 
from ten to twenty broad, down which dashes a 
brook, whose singularly clear water sings as merrily, 
as noisily, leaping over rocks, making gleaming 
waterfalls and mirrored pools in which lie perfect 
reflections of the towering crags on either side. 

But one need not here, as in so many places, drive 
weary and monotonous miles to see one or two ob- 
jects of solitary interest. Every rod of the road is 
beautiful. Every turn reveals new grandeurs, until 
one’s stock of adjectives is exhausted. But about 
midway between the two points just named a saw- 
mill has been built, and a few cottages for the work- 
men, and the mountain sides are already denuded of 
trees. Thence to the railroad at North Woodstock 
the noble mountain road is ruined by heavy training. 
This is a small matter, however; for a little money 
and a few days’ labor would restore it. But fifty 
years will not reclothe these mountain sides with 
trees. And the lumber that they yield is very poor. 
They are too small to be cut down, as the lobsters, 
oysters and terrapin on the market are in so many 
many cases too small to be eaten. It is wanton, in- 
excusable waste to cut these trees for lumber now, 
while millions of acres of mature, magnificent forest 
are waiting for the ax. 

This work should be stopped in the interest of this 
region, to which people will not come if that for which 
they come is destroyed. It should be stopped in the 
interest of all visitors, whether they seek health, or 
only rest and pleasure, forthe forests are essential to 
all three. It should be stopped in the interest of the 
State of New Hampshire, whose best natural glories 
are menaced with speedy impairment and ultimate 
obliteration. But beyond this State all southern 
New England to the Sound has a large stake in keep- 
ing the White Mountains tree-clad. It needs only a 
glance at the mapto seethis. These laughing brooks 
do more than make music for the passing traveler 
and afford refreshing drafts for himself and his 
horse. They feed the larger streams that make 
countless New England valleys fertile; and without 
them a multitude of towns and villages and number- 
less homes would lose their present beauty and pros- 
perity. 

But still more, the nation—it is hardly too much to 
say the civilized world—has a claim upon these nat- 
ural beauties and sublimities. Whatever the rights 
of the individual in the land that he buys and pays 
for, or of the State in its domain, still unique natural 
glories cannot be fully owned by either individual or 
State. Whatever the statutes and the courts may 
say. the moral sense of mankind avers that all men 
have a right to these sublimest works of the Creator, 
and have a right tothem as he created them. It re- 
dounds immensely to the credit of the United States 
that this high principle has been recognized in our 
legislation. When, a few years ago, Niagara Falls 
were threatened by the commercial irreverence of the 
age, Canada promplty joined New York in averting 
what would have been a world-wide disaster. The 
same noble commonwealth has done much to save 
the Adirondack forests, and with New Jersey is now 
moving to prevent the magnificent Palisades of the 
Hudson from becoming paving stones for the metrop- 
olis. The Federal Government has set aside for all 
time and forall men our National Park, which it is 
worth a journey round the globe to visit. New 
Hampshire has ample precedent for saving her White 
Mountains. And ample reason, too. If some one 
should explode a charge of dynamite at the peak of 
that cliff and destroy ‘‘ The Old Man of the Moun- 
tain" he would be unanimously voted a hideous mis- 
creant; but he would not have done one-thousandth 
part the harm to this region that he does who robs 
these mountain sides of their forests. It may be said 
that the mischief has only just begun, is local; and 
that enough remains. But New York will never 
cease to regret that she argued thus about the Adi- 
rondacks until injury was done which, if not literally 
irreparable, can be repaired only by centuries. New 
Hampshire should own this region, and hold it per- 
petually as a State park. In no other way can it be 
preserved. To this every interest of this common- 
wealth, of all southern New England, of the whole 
country points, It may seem impertinent fer a sum- 
mer visitor to write thus, But we who live at the 
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National Capitol, and have no citizenship, should be 
the truest cosmopolitans. Possibly we may venture 
to speak for the whole country, which gets health, 
pleasure, rest, inspiration from these mountains. At 
least we -2n speak for ourselves, as reverent lovers of 
God’s grandest works, amid some of which this is 
written, and call on this intelligent, upright, patri- 
otic commonwealth to save the White Mountains 
from vandalism. 

BetuLenem, N. H. 


A Day in Ithaca. 
BY PROF. RUFUS B, RICHARDSON, 


DirkECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


ITHACA was the first of the great Homeric places of 
renown to ‘* swim into my ken,”’ if it can be said to 
have swum into my ken when I saw it by the light 
of the full moon in sailing from Corfu to Patras. But 
| became acquainted with Troy and Mycene long 
before I really appropriated Ithaca. This I got by 
the method of gradual approach, a method which has 
a certain charm only granted to one who is privileged 
to reside a series of years near his goal. 

On a journey to Dodona, the year after this moon- 
light view, our steamer, in passing from Patras to 
Prevesa, put in at Bathy, officially called Ithaca, on 
the east side of the island; and I had just one hour 
ashore, which was more tantalizing’ than satisfactory 
as far as studying the topography of Ithaca was con- 
cerned; and yet one may believe that he sees in the 
beautiful bay and harbor the very harbor of Phorkys 
where Ulysses landed after his twenty years absence. 
The cave of the Nymphs, where the jolly Phzacians 
laid him asleep with his treasures about him was not 
visible; but we were told that this is now further up 
the hill, 

After an interval of several years, in which I had 
passed Ithaca several times in the night, I set foot 
on it again in a more satisfactory fashion. Taking 
refuge from the August heat of Athens in the Ionian 
Islands, I was spending a few days in Argostoli, the 
chief town of Kephallenia, and seized this opportu- 
nity to approach Ithaca from the back side, so to 
speak. A drive of four hours brought us clear across 
from the west side of Kephallenia to Samos on the 
west side, over the high backbone of the island. 
The last hour of the journey, the descent, as ‘‘the 
sun was setting and all the ways were growing shady,”’ 
our eyes were fastened upon Ithaca lying peacefully 
in the bosom of Kephallenia—a beautiful sight. 

As we had planned for only one day in Ithaca we 
determined to make it a long one, and started from 
Samos in a sailboat at half-past two in the morning; 
but altho the sail was filled most of the time, so gen- 
tle was the breeze that even supplemented by the 
work of the oars it did not bring us to Ithaca until 
half-past five. My boy of twelve years, companion of 
many of my wanderings in Greece, was asleep most of 
the way, but broke the parallel with Ulysses by wak- 
ing up when the keel touched the shore. 

Landing at the foot of Mt. AEtos, on the top of which 
Gell and Schliemann place the city of Ulysses, we 
deferred climbing this until we might see whether our 
time and strength held out, and pushed at once for 
our main goal, some ruins near Stauros, at the north- 
ern end of the island nine or ten miles distant, fol- 
lowing all the way with an occasional cut-off the fine 
carriage road made by the English, to whose occu- 
pation the Ionian Islands owe most of their good 
roads, notably the one on which we had crossed from 
Argostoli to Samos, which required much difficult 
and expensive engineering. The road which we fol- 
lowed crossed the backbone of Ithaca twice at points 
where this is somewhat low; but in the last seven 
miles it followed the western shore pretty high upthe 
steep slope which runs down into the sea, leaving al- 
most no strip of level coast. In fact, Ithaca smiles in 
very few spots, being nearly all mountain, just the 
country to get attached to. Ulysses naturally enough 
calls it ‘‘rugged, but a good bringer up of boys,’’ and 
adds: ‘I never could find anything sweeter than my 
native land.’’ In one respect it is doubtless some- 
what changed. As we passed along the foot of the 
principal mountain of the island, a bare hight of over 
2,600 feet, I asked a peasant its name, and was 
glad to hear him answer ‘‘Neriton.” But this 
is now as undeserving of its constant Homeric epithet 
of ‘‘leaf-shaking”’ as is Zakynthos of its epithet of 
‘‘woody,” The denudation of the Greek mountains 
is a sad theme, and is most strikingly illustrated in 
the Ionian Islands. Mt. Enos, on Kephallenia, 
Over 5,000 feet high, until about the beginning of the 
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present century, had its slopes covered with large 
pines, which were known in all the world as Aédzes 
cephalonica. But at that time a destructive fire 
Swept away nearly half of this treasure; and two 
years ago about one-third of the remainder went in 
the same way. What has occurred here goes on 
every summer all over Greece; but the loss is in no 
case so conspicuous as in this. I have seen Pentel- 
icus burning for three days—a brilliant illumination 
for Athens—and in sailing from Poros to Nauplia in 
midsummer I counted twenty-six fires on the moun- 
tains of the Peloponnesus; but all these could do 
nothing more in the way of damage than to help on 
a little the aridity into which Attica and the Argolid 
are helplessly sinking. Where it scarcely ever rains 
during six months of the year all the grass and weeds 
become like tinder, and a fire once started from some 
shepherd's carelessness is difficult to stop. 


Water was rather scanty on our road, and what ~ 


we got came from cisterns. Springs are, indeed, 
rare in Ithaca. But when we come to the famous 
spring Melanhydro (Blackwater), near Stauros, sup- 
posed by some to be the Arethusa of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” 
in the hope of finding something fine we found the 
water not only warm but having three-quarters of a 
very ripe tomato in it, as well as pieces of a big cactus 
stalk, and rather full of little polywogs besides. The 
proper care of springs is something which the Greeks 
do not seem to appreciate. I have seen the famous 
spring Peirene on Acro-Corinth treated even worse 
than this. 

But if the water which we needed for our eighteen- 
mile walk in the August sun was bad, we found con- 
solation in grapes. One should never travel in Greece 
except in the grape season, if he wishes to be pro- 
vided against thirst. I suspect, tho I cannot verify 
it from actual weighing, that my regular allowance 
of grapes in an August or September day’s walk in 
Greece is ten pounds. One rarely pays anything for 
these, inasmuch as they are much cheaper than New 
England huckleberries. While it is considered con- 
tra bonos mores to take them without asking, peasants 
seem always glad to give them. At the hottest part 
of the return journey, as we stopped at a house and 
asked for grapes, the man of the house said that his 
vineyard was two kilometers distant, but insisted 
upon going to it at once. This I could not allow, 
whereupon, in spite of my protests, he got upon the 
very top round of a rickety ladder, leaning against the 
wall of his house, and at the risk of his neck pulled 
down from a vine running over a high trellis two 
clusters which he feared were not ripe, as proved to 
be the case. In the meantime his wife had been with 
great difficulty restrained from setting before us eggs, 
bread and cheese, which we refused on the ground 
that we had just eaten. To be strictly truthful, I 
ought to state that, not being enough used to the 
Greek language to discriminate fine shades of mean- 
ing, Iam not sure but that the man meant to send 
his wife the two kilometers in question. Greek cus- 
tom would incline me to this supposition. 

Altho Ithaca is noted for its hospitality, this treat- 
ment is not mentioned as an isolated but as a typical 
case of Greek hospitality. I doubt whether there is 
any people so hospitable as the Greek. The longer 
I live here and the more I travel about, the more Iam 
impressed by this hospitality. Itis not only on this 
rugged island where men live by ‘‘ wresting little dues 
of wheat and wine and oil,’’ ‘‘an ill-used race of men,’’ 
one might be tempted to call them. that the stranger 
at the gate must come in and have the best that the 
house affords; at Platza, six years ago one Novem- 
ber night, a householder received the American 
School at Athens, carrying more mud on the persons 
than it is often the lot of four men to carry, into the 
only room in his house which had a fire, turning out 
his family, who were evidently enjoying it, to pass the 
night in a colder room. And they seemed to take it 
asa matter of course. ButI have wandered from 
our goal. I had expected to find in the remains near 
Stauros corroboration of my belief that here lay the 
Homeric city. For I had long supposed, with Leake 


of the older topographers and Bursian, Partsch and © 


Lolling of the later ones, it must be here. But in or- 
der not to be unjust to the dissenters after viewing 
the massive walls, the rock-cut steps, the ancient 
gravels and cisterns, and the niches in the rock passing 
under the name of the ‘‘ School of Homer,”’ at the close 
the day I climbed AZtos, anc saw that the walls there, 
resembling those of Tiryns, had also good claim to 
be regarded as those of a Hom@ric fortress. The 
question where the ‘‘ Odyssey ” locates the city is not 
at present to be decided by remains, but by certain 
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other indications which seem to point to the region of 
Stauros. 

The suitors of Penelope, who wished to kill Telem- 
achus on his return from ‘‘Sandy Pylos,” lay in 
wait for him on an island called Asteris, ‘‘ midway 
between Ithaca and rugged Samos.” Opposite the 
northern end of the island, tho much nearer to Samos 
(Kephallenia) than to Ithaca, is the only island in the 
whole strait, needing to be magnified a good deal to 
suit the story of the ‘‘Odyssey"’; but what poet ever 
denied himself the right to magnify? And here in 
shore from this little island is the only harbor on this 
western side, a deep indentation running far into the 
land, called to-day ‘‘ Polis bay,” a reminiscence of 
the fact that a city once stood here. This name is a 
genuine survival from old times, and not a revamping 
of a classical name, as is the case with Mt. Neriton. 
About this bay and up as far as Stauros, and even 
further to the west and north, is the main smiling 
spot of the island. It was autopsy that I wanted 
more than anything else; and as I stood on the rocks 
near Homer's school, autopsy forced upon me the 
conviction that here and here only must been 
the important city of the island, the city from which 
the faithful Paladin of Agamemnon, ruled not only 
Ithaca but also Kephallenia. Here, amid the re- 
mains of an ancient settlement, one looks into three 
harbors about equally distant, Polis on the west side 
of the island, a broader one on the east side, now 
called Phrikes, in which we saw a good-sized vessel 
anchored, and on the north end one still more capa- 
cious, probably the Reithron of the ‘* Odyssey.’’ The 
situation was well adapted to a city ruling the island 
and possessing easy communication with the coast, 


have 


east and west. 

It is not so very many years ago that general 
skepticism prevailed about Homeric topography. 
But now just as one smiles, in listening to Dérpfeld’s 
masterly exposition of the now thoroughly excavated 
walls of Troy, at the thought that ‘if Troy ever 
stood’’ was cataloged by an almost contemporary 
poet with insoluble riddles, like ‘‘if Israel's missing 
tribes found refuge here,’’ so in passing over Ithaca 
with the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ in hand one smiles to think that 
not long ago Hercher could maintain that there was 
no agreement between the Ithaca of the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ 
and the Ithaca of reality. It may be granted that 
Hercher knocked out the somewhat visionary Gell; 
but he did not touch Leake; indeed, ‘it seems as if he 
had not read Leake at all. There is, indeed, one pas- 
sage in the **Odyssey’’ which seemed to support 
Hercher, and that is one in which Ithaca is spoken 
of as ‘‘a low island,” and as ‘‘ lying apart and further 
to the west than Samos and Zakynthos.” How the 
poet, be he the original poet of the ‘‘Odyssey ’’ or an 
epizonos, ever happened to say this of Ithaca, the 
rugged island lying close up against the eastern shore 
of Kephallenia, no one has yet satisfactorily explained. 
But apart from this Homeric crux there is a most 
gratifying coincidence between ‘‘the Land and the 
Book.’’ The topography of Ithaca has gained re- 
spect in proportion as attempts have been given up 
to force Corfu into identity with the land of the 
Pheeacians. 

In respect to Schliemann’s and Gell’s acropolis on 
Mt. 4Etos at the narrowest part ofthe island, it must 
be granted that this was an important fortress of the 
Homeric period, controlling communication between 
the northern and southern halves of the island, as 
well as the nearest approach from Samos, which was 
probably always in antiquity the main city of Kephal- 
lenia. But that the main city of Ithaca was ever on 
this eagle’s eyrie is in accordance neither with ante- 
cedent probability nor with the poet's story. 

It is curious to see how different have been the 
estimates of the hight of this mountain according as 
one wished to make it the site of the Homeric Ithaca 
or not. And, indeed, the figures given in different 
books which might be supposed to rest on measure- 
ments vary also. Probably the 
Partsch, 380 meters, are correct. 
the top about 1,200 feet above the sca level, but only 
about half that above the high ground over which 
the road from Bathy passes to the mooring place—it 
can hardly be called a 
Partsch makes merry at ‘‘those whose faith can not 
only remove mountains, but also make them lower 
than they actually are, and who speak of the run up 
the steep sides of Etos as if it were only a matter of 
half an hour.’’ I was in my turn amused to find that 
in my eagerness to go up this hight and down again 
as soon as possible, in order totake our boat back to 


Samos, I had made the ascent in considerably less 


figures given by 
This would make 


harbor—opposite Samos. 
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than halfanhour, Perhaps the fleet-footed shepherd 
boy who led me up may have taken me along a good 
deal faster than Partsch would have gone up making 
his way alone. He ought, however, to have looked 
out not to spoil a good case by underrating the 
powers of English pedestrians. 

At half-past three we reached the shore, where our 
boat was tied by the stern cables waiting for us, and 
we set sail for Samos in such a splendid breeze from 
the north which had just sprung up, right on our 
quarter, that no Homeric ship ever sped over the wa- 
ters wi:h more life than ours. In just one hour and 
five minutes we landed in Samos, in time for me, tho 
tired, to wander before dark over the high hills con- 
taining the acropolis of Samos, the remaining walls 
of which are most impressive. 

The next morning, starting with a carriage at half- 
past three we were at eight o’clock in Argostoli. 
During the slow ascent I refused a seat in the carriage 
because I wished to keep my eyes fastened upon Ithaca 
every moment when it was possible to do so without 
walking backward. I wanted to see the sunlight once 
more illumine that long chain of four separate peaks 
stretched out in the sea from north to south; but be- 
fore sunrise we had already got into the gorge through 
which the road pushes upto the top. Our first sight 
of the island was in the evening twilight and our last 
in the morning twilight. As I thought it over after- 
ward I could not help thinking that there was an es- 
pecial propriety in this; for was not Ithaca pre-emi- 
nently a land of the twilight ? 


Corrvu, GREECE. 


English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


Most people like to picture their callings in the 
most favorable light; butchers represent themselves 
as ‘‘ purveyors ’’; acrobats as ‘‘ professors ” penny-a- 
liners as ‘‘journalists.”” Roses may smell as sweet 
under any other name, but the rule does not apply to 
mankind. In the humbler walks of life people take 
what they conceive to be a proper pride in not calling 
themselves by their proper names. It is quite refresh- 
ing, because so unusual, when they do not attempt to 
gild their occupations. The other day, at Hampstead, 
there was quite a unique example, one can hardly say 
of honesty, but of frankness. A prisoner being asked 
what trade he folfowed, replied: ‘‘Iama man that 
gets my living by dishonest means; I am a thief.”’ 
This statement naturally made some sensation, for 
tho thieves are common, they never call themselves 
so: ‘the wise docall ‘convey.’ With me, at least, 
this plain-spoken person has, however, done himself 
no harm; indeed, I greatly prefer him to the whining 


individual in the dock, whom we all know so well, 
and who almost brings honesty itself into contempt 
by the pretense of it. It is also interesting to learn 
what the professional rogue really thinks of ‘himself 
in his heart of hearts, when he has any. The gen- 
eral notion of him is that he deceives himself, and 
wears a garb of morality in his own eyes, however 
misfitting. My own impression is that very few 
rogues, no matter whether high or low—Jabez Bal- 
fours or Artful Dodgers—do anything of the kind. 
Notwithstanding the dogma about our not knowing 
ourselves, we know a great deal more than anybody 
can tell us, and especially as regards our failings. 
People say that if we did know them, we should im- 
prove; which only proves that they don’t know us. 
Sir Walter Besant is just now like a stag at bay, 
surrounded by his natural enemies, the publishers; 
and it would be no wonder if his literary judgment 
were somewhat disturbed. It is, however, nothing of 
the kind, nor would it be easy to find elsewhere such 
sensible opinions about novelists and the influence 
they have on the world as he writes in Zhe Author. 
The desire for immortality in the other world may be 
just and praiseworthy; but the expectation that many 
writers possess, such as Southey, for example, 
of having their works read forever and ever, is not 
socommendable. It is in most cases an egotistic 
delusion, and reflects credit neither on their mod- 
esty nor their common sense. Says Sir Walter: 
‘Think of the popular novelists who have gone on 
writing year after year, giving good work to the world. 


Now these books stand unbought, unread, unasked for - 


atthe libraries; they still retain, some of them, old 
disciples, these drop out one by one; then they are re- 
membered by one or two at most out of all their books. 
For example, Anthony Trollope, Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade, great writers all, yet how many now read 
them?” 


This is a sad statement for old readers such as my- 
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self to hear, for those three writers are all dear to my 
contemporaries; but it is perfectly true. As we die 
off their admirers will dwindle, till after a while all 
will have disappeared. But then, ought not a writer 
to be content with delighting his generation, and 
still more two or three of them? Actors, singers, 
preachers, musicians cannot hope to do more than 
this, and are not always hankering after the praises 
of posterity. Why should writers do so, and above 
all why should critics gird at them with the fatuous 
remark that they will not succeed in this aspiration. 
How do ¢hey know, or indeed anybody else? And 
why should the opinion of the next generation be of 
any more consequence than the opinion of the pres- 
ent. Indeed, if the critics are to be believed, the ar- 
gument from analogy would prove the contrary; they 
always contend that the literature of the past isa 
superior article, and as regards posterity our genera- 
tion will be the past, and its literature (whether re- 
membered or not) superior to that of its successor. 
OOF oe Ld 

I know a little boy who is not at all pleased with 
society, and especially female society. Apparel has 
no charms for him, nor perhaps ablutions, and the 
‘‘getting up’’ for the reception of company is very 
distressful. His relatives, for whom decoration is 
not necessary, he doesn’t object to, but visitors an- 
noy him. ‘‘I don’t mind you, Granny, nor you, 
Aunty,” he was so good as to tell them the other 
day; ‘‘but I hate /adzes.”’ 

What is cruelty in a husband to a wife, and vice 
versd, is a question that has of late been discussed in 
the law courts; but it will never be settled ¢here; not 
from the incompetency of the law—for in this matter 
it is no more of ‘‘a hass’’ than lay people—but from 
the difference that exists and always must exist be- 
tween legal and moral offenses. In domestic life, 
more than elsewhere, men and women speak daggers 
tho they use none; and one stab from a sharp knife 
which avoids (let us hope by design) a vital part, is 
really less intolerable than the continual snappings of 
a bitter tongue. Some time ago a woman applied to 
a magistrate for a separation from her husband upon 
the ground that he had not spoken to her for two 
years. It is possible, of course, that she may have 
spoken to 4zma great deal too often, and that he 
had adopted this plan (learned from the Trappists) in 
self-defense; but more probably he was of a morose 
and sulky temper. Imagine what it must be to live 
with such a man; to gaze on his ‘“‘ great. blind, deaf 
face” (as Browning describes the water beetle) and 
get no more words from him than from the Sphinx. 
What a companion for bed and board! It would be 
better to be linked leg to leg witha convict, tho he 
should only relieve his mind by execrations. What 
must have been the thoughts he was entertaining of 
her in his devilish dumbness; and yet the magistrate 
said it was not cruelty, ‘‘ within the meaning of the 
act’; just as torturing a tame bear is not cruelty be- 
cause it is not a domestic animal. It is strange that 
this attitude of domesticity should shield the four- 
footed creation from ill-treatment, but not the biped. 
On the contrary at home (sweet home) wrongs may 
be inflicted with impunity which elsewhere would 
meet with severe punishment. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


“High Church Lutherans.” 
BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D. 


THE heat of ecclesiastical controversy, like unsanc- 
tified passion in other encounters, is liable to gener- 
ate a species of swear words which are hurled indis- 
criminately against an opponent. A portion of the 
Lutheran press has at times teemed with such sacred 
profanity as ritualism, sacerdotalism, sacramental- 
ism, ecclesiasticism, High Churchism. As the only 
execution done by such polemic epithets is to dis- 
credit those who use them, they appear to have at- 
tracted no attention outside of the Lutheran com- 
munion, with the exception of an echo heard now 
and then about the High Church tendency among 
Lutherans. Certainly, when a broad and accom- 
plished scholar like Bishop Hurst, in his ‘« Short 
History of the Christian Church,”’ speaks of ‘the 
High Church Lutherans,” the inquiry whether this 
designation has a foundation in fact or rests ona 
misapprehension and misapplication of an expression, 
is both pertinent and timely and, forsooth, of public 
interest. ° 

There ought to be no misunderstanding among 
scholars concerning the import of High Church. A 
more self-obvious form of speech is hardly to be found, 
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and it has not been so long in use as to have suffered 
any material change in meaning. The popular mind 
knows what is ordinarily meant by Church, and when 
we say ‘‘Church’’ plus ‘‘ High,” what else can be 
meant than a high view of the Church, and this is 
precisely the definition furnished with one accord by 
all the dictionaries and encyclopedias. ‘‘ Laying 
great stress on the order and character of the Church,’’ 
says the ‘‘Standard.” ‘‘ Laying great stress on Church 
authorityand jurisdiction,” saysthe ‘‘Century.”” Those 
are High Churchmen, says Stormonth, ‘‘ who hold 
strong views of the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Church.”’ ‘‘ Specifically,’’ adds the ‘‘Standard,”’ ‘it 
denotes, in the Anglican Church, a party which exalts 
the authority of the Church, and emphasizes the Ap- 
ostolic succession and the sacerdotal view of the Sac- 
raments.’’ An elaborate ritual often accompanies 
High Church principles, as do also certain sacramen- 
tal views, but no acknowledged lexicographer betrays 
the ignorance of confounding either ritual or dogma 
with the essence of High Churchism. 

Carefully analyzed the category of High Church 
contains these three elements: 1, The authority of 
the Church; 2, that authority—over the Church as 
well as zz it—is vested in bishops who are the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, and are necessary to the 
being of a Church; 3, these bishops, by the laying on 
of hands, confer sacerdotal power upon an order of 
men who, by virtue, of this, dispense magically and 
miraculously saving grace through sacraments and 
ordinances. 

Now, so far from Lutheranism being anywhere 
chargeable with views of this character, or with any 
tendency toward them, it is historically, confession- 
ally, theoretically, practically, out and out, through 
and through, diametrically and absolutely the re- 
verse of all this. Luther’s immortal and triumphant 
battle against Rome raged largely along these lines, 
and the Church which bears his name has never 
wavered the breadth of a hair from the position then 
won; and so long as justification by faith alone, freely 
for Christ’s sake, remains the central and pivotal 
doctrine of her system, it will be logically impossible 
for her to be entangled in any heresies which assert 
divine authority for one order of men and ascribe 
priestly power to another. 

The sole, sovereign and sufficient authority with 
Lutherans are the Hoiy Scriptures, and, in accord- 
ance with the common definition of Protestantism, 
they hold the Church to be the communion of saints, 
the body of Christ’s followers, among whom obtains 
no essential distinction, and who, as a body, hold all 
the treasures, gifts, prerogatives and ordinances of 
salvation. Wherever the Gospel is rightly taught and 
the sacraments are properly administered, there Lu- 
therans recognize the true Church, tho neither bish- 
op, nor priest, nor ordained clergy have part or lot 
therein. 

To them the Church is not the bearer of an infal- 
lible authority, but a steward administering word and 
sacrament, a witness for God’s truth. Solely that 
there may be order in the house of God, she commits 
this office to approved men, whose ordination if at 
all performed, and by whomsoever performed, is 
nothing more than an impressive public consecration 
of a man to this holy service, and contributes nothing 
whatever to the validity or the efficacy of their min- 
istrations. No virtue resides in the minister, called 
by whatever name, or set apart by whatever function- 
ary. Grace inheres in the word and in the sacra- 
ment, the Holy Spirit works through these means, 
however regular or irregular, high or low, be the 
agent handling them. ‘‘ There is no priesthood upon 
earth but that of all believers,’’ is a doctrine to which 
every Lutheran subscribes. 

But, it may he asked, do not some Lutherans hold 
very high views concerning the sacraments? Yes, 
all of them, higher views, perhaps, than those pro- 
fessed by High Churchmen; but since they make con- 
tent and efficacy of the sacraments wholly independ- 
ent of the administrator, and admit no sacerdotal 
prerogative of the dispenser over the recipients, High 
Churchism can have no place in the Lutheran doc- 
trine on the sacraments. It can, indeed, be shown 
that the higher the view of the sacraments the lower 
the view of the Church. 

So Lutherans, some of them, may affect a liturgical 
order of worship, and the adoption of the Common 
Service was denounced as a dangerous High Church 
movement, but ritual and High Church are not syno- 


nyms. Both sacramental dogmas and ritual are, in 


fact, with Anglicans only an outgrowth of the High 
Church principle, a logical necessity to the Catholic 
character and historic continuity of that communion, 
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while, on the other hand, with |Lutherans neither a 
dogma nor ritual has any such interest or depend- 
ence, the former resting solely on grounds of Scrip- 
ture, the latter on grounds of edification. However, 
even granting that an elaborate ritual is of the 
essence of High Churchism, the most extended order 
of worship known to Lutherans has not one-fourth of 
the length of that used without protest by the lowest 
Low Church congregation of Episcopalians, and it 
does not contain a phrase which a competent critic 
would regard unevangelical. 

Lutherans hold ‘‘high” views on absolution, and 
teach that, publicly or privately, men ought to be 
positively assured of the forgiveness of their sins; but 
this absolution does not rest upon any peculiar or 
exclusive priestly prerogative attaching to him who 
pronounces it, but has the same authority where 
uttered by the humblest layman. Luther says: 
‘* We all have this power, but let no one presume to 
exercise it publicly, except he be called and chosen 
for this office by the congregation. But in private 
we may use this power.” And he adds: ‘This is, 
indeed, the greatest service I may do to my fellow- 
man’’; z.e,, tell him the Gospel, that the righteous- 
ness of Christ is truly his own. 

It thus becomes evident that while all Lutherans 
hold grace to be mediated through the channels of 
the Word and the sacraments, they make the admin- 
istration of these so entirely independent of any 
sacerdotal order or Apostolic succession or any other 
form of ecclesiastical legitimacy or authority, that 
the designation of High Church becomes an absolute 
misnomer. High Church ideas are at war with fun- 
damental principles sincerely acknowledged and 
strenuously maintained by all Lutherans; and it 
would be quite as consistent with truth and common 
sense to speak of royalist Republicans, high protec- 
tion free-traders, or free silver gold bugs, as to speak 
of High Church Lutherans. 

The subject is one like the famous chapter in 
‘«The Natural History of Iceland,” which Dr. John- 
son boasted he could repeat entire: ‘‘There are no 
snakes to be met with throughout the whole Island.” 
There are no High Church Lutherans to be found 
throughout the whole world. Even in countries 
which retain ‘‘the Historic Episcopate,” and among 
the agitators for an Episcopate in our own country, 
the idea of acknowledging any divine authority in the 
Episcopate or ascribing priestly powers to men hav- 
ing Episcopal ordination is unequivocally and uni- 
versally repudiated. 
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Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, J. M. Barrie and 
Ian Maclaren. 


BY JAMES MACARTHUR, 


Epiror or ** THe Bookman.” 


For the first time Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll and 
the two far-famed Scottish authors, for whom he 
stood sponsor in the days of their nonage, are on a 
visit to this country. Ian Maclaren, or as he is now 
well known, the Rev. John Watson, M.A., D.D., ac- 
companied by his wife, arrived in New York on the 
‘«Germanic” last week, and Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie are due on the 
‘«Campania’’ at the end of this week. Dr. Watson 
proceeds almost at once to New Haven where he is 
engaged to deliver the Yale Lectures on Preaching. 
These Lectures will be published later in the year by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company under the title 
‘‘The Cure of Souls.” After fulfilling this engage- 
ment Dr. Watson will, for the rest of his time in this 
country, be in the hands of Major Pond. Major 
Pond says that Dr. Watson has been in greater de- 
mand as a lecturer than any foreigner who has ever 
come to America, not even excepting Stanley. He 
has been engaged to give fifty-six lectures, and is to 
be back in Liverpool for Christmas, so that it is 
evident he will not have much time to spare in 
America. 

Dr. Nicoll and Mr. and Mrs, Barrie, contrary to 
various rumors that have been afloat, are only in 
this country on a pleasure tour, and incidentally Mr. 
Barrie will probably be present at a rehearsal of 
‘«The Little Minister,” and witness its performance on 
the stage under the management of Mr. Charles 
Frohman. The members of the Aldine Club are to 
give the Scotch triumvirate a dinner at the beginning 
of October, after which Dr. Nicoll and the Barries 
will visit Canada, where they are to be the guests of 
Lord Aberdeen. 

Prof. Bliss Perry has been credited with the re- 
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mark that to the young man of the present genera- 
tion modern literature begins with Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Tome it beganwith the British Weekly 
and J. M. Barrie. Little more than a dozen years 
ago, when the British Weekly was founded, I had 
just left off playing as a boy with the pebbles on the 
beach, and had launched out timidly on the great 
waters of life. It was at this time, when my mind 
was awaking to the movement of the great world 
about me, that the British Weekly entered as an in- 
tellectual force into my life. Then and there I read 
for the first time many of the chapters which now 
compose that beautiful and immortal book, ‘‘ A Win- 
dow in Thrums.”” Following that, in the winter and 
spring of 1887-1888, I read ‘‘ When a Man’s Single,”’ 
which appeared serially, as his former contributions 
had appeared, in the British Weekly, over the pen 
name of ‘‘ Gavin Ogilvy.’’ <A few years later, after 
I had migrated to America, Mr. Barrie began to be 
hailed as a new light on this side of the water, and, 
coming in contact with Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of 
The Outlookh—then The Christian Union—I was asked 
by him to contribute a paper on Mr. Barrie, whose 
name, strangely enough, was better known then 
through his ‘‘My Lady Nicotine’’ than any of his 
other books. This was a few months before ‘‘ The 
Little Minister” appeared, and at that time little or 
nothing of any account was known of Mr. Barrie. I 
knew his work well, and had followed it with extreme 
interest, but was ignorant of the facts of his career; 
and soI wrote to Dr. Nicoll, who very kindly fur- 
nished me with these facts, and started that cor- 
respondence which has strengthened our acquaint- 
ance and led to the subsequent events which have 
drawn us together. 

Before Dr. Nicoll founded the Arztish Weekly and 
became its editor, he had been a clergyman of a 
Scotch congregation for eight years in the historic pul- 
pit of the Free Church, Kelso, where Dr. Horatius Bo- 
nar had preceded him. ‘‘Aboutthe very cradle of the 
Scot,”’ Stevenson has written, ‘‘there goes a hum of 
metaphysical divinity”; and it was Dr. Nicoll’s lot to 
enter this atmosphere with distinction. Born on 
October roth, 1851, in a Free Church manse at 
Auchendaoir, Aberdeenshire, the element of deep 
underlying ambition, which in so many Scotch vil- 
lages combines plain living and high thinking, began 
early to stir within him and to turn his mind to the 
great ocean of intellectual interests, which once en- 
tered upon he has never forsaken. Village life has 
done much for many a Scotchman. Here Dr. Nicoll 
must have learned that lesson which has entered into 
the fiber of his being—what he himself has called 
‘«the richness of the common vital stock ’’—and laid 
broad and deep the foundation on which for more 
than a quarter of a century he has been building his 
life work. As amere lad he took his degree of M.A. 
at the Aberdeen University, and evinced his strong 
literary bent in book reviewing. His subsequent 
pastoral work, his brilliant gifts as a preacher, his 
large-hearted sympathy, and the rare power which he 
has always exercised in drawing out the best that is 
in thinking young men, did not stop short with his 
resignation of the ministry, but have continued to 
exert that strong influence over a wide area through 
the pages of the British Weekly and also along many 
personal channels only known to those whom he had 
helped and encouraged. It was on account of 
broken health that he was compelled to resign his 
ministerial office, to which he has never returned; 
nor need he regret it, for it marked a new epoch in 
Dr. Nicoll’s career and gave to London one who is 
ranked among its ablest and foremost editors to-day. 
Combining intellectual, literary and social interests 
in its plan, it will indicate the lines upon which the 
British Weekly—‘‘a Journal of Social and Christian 
Progress ’’—has achieved its enormous success, to 
mention that among reprints from its columns, after- 
ward published in book form have been ‘‘ Tempt- 
ed London,” ‘‘Books Which Have Influenced Me,”’ 
‘“«When a Man’s Single,” and in part ‘‘ Auld Licht 
Idylls,” ‘©A Window in Thrums,” by Mr. Barrie, 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ by Ian Maclaren, 
‘*Love and Quiet Life,” by Walker Raymond, ‘‘In 
the Valley of Tophet,” by H. W. Nevenson, and 
‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,” by David Lyall, a new 
writer, whose book is just about to be published. 

It can readily be seen that the divinity which shapes 
our ends used Dr. Nicoll’s ill-health to move him 
from his moorings inthe ministry. A more momen- 
tous destiny awaited the ripe young scholar of eclec- 
tic tastes and retiring habits whose intellectual life 
has been dominated by the literary passion, The 
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British Weekly was only the first of several ventures 
which he has started and conducted on original lines 
toa safe and profitable issue. In October of 1891 
appeared the first number of 7he Bookman in England 
—a type of magazine, said one prescient critic truly, 
which many literary men could start, but which only 
one in a thousand could maintain. It met with in- 
stantaneous success—a success which has grown with 
its career since its first appearance. When it is known 
that Dr. Nicoll isa rich magazine of literary reminis- 
cence and that probably no man of his age retains a 
greater knowledge of the literary history of the past 
and present generations, or has a truer idea of their 
place in the literature of the period, it will be seen that 
the remarkable success of Zhe Bookman in England, 
which is only five years old, is in great measure ac- 
counted for. It will be pertinent here to state that 
The Bookman, in America, which, however, is a dis- 
tinct and separate publication, original both in man- 
ner and matter, owes its name and the initiative 
which gave rise to its inception to its English conterm- 
porary. It would be superfluous here to enter into 
the details which led to the publication of the Ameri- 
can Bookman, but it isonly fair to state that but for 
Dr. Nicoll’s original enterprise, the idea of starting a 
magazine in America based on the same lines would 
not have arisen. It may betruly said of him that he 
‘‘builded better than he knew.”” Whether Dr. Nicoll 
has reason to be proud of the child that our English 
contemporary has fathered we leave others to say. 

When Mr. Barrie was ‘‘discovered’’ by Dr. Nicoll, 
to use what he himself has called a detestable word, 
the former was still writing in obscurity, and without 
even the advantage of asignature. Dr. Nicoll urged 
him to use a pen name, which he did, and after ‘‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls’’ were published, pointed out to the 
author that what was lacking in his work to give it 
popular acceptance was the quality of pity. This 
counsel had great fruit, for ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls’’ Mr. 
Barrie had written merely as a spectator, but in ‘‘A 
Window in Thrums”’ there camea greatchange. No 
one can read that book without feeling the throb of 
sympathy in every line, as if written by one who knew 
whereof he wrote. 

In one of his ‘‘ Claudius Clear” letters in the Brzt- 
ish Weekly, Dr. Nicoll ventured the prediction when 
‘« Auld Licht Idylls” appeared that the first edition 
would soon be out of print, and that within a short 
time the book would be in great demand. His pre- 
diction was verified; and, indeed, it has fallen to the 
lot of few men to have their literary judgments so 
often and so ably substantiated. Previous to this, 
Mr. Barrie had received some encouragement by the 
acceptance of his work in several London papers. 
His first article printed in London, was published by 
Mr. W. T. Stead, then editor of the Pa// Mall Gazette. 
His first ‘‘ Auld Licht Idyll’’ appeared in the S¢, 
James's Gazette, on November 17th, 1884. In 1887, 
his articles and stories, now signed ‘‘ Gavin Ogilvy ” 
for the first time began to attract attention. ‘‘ Better 
Dead,” published this year, was his first book, but 
made little stir. ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls’’ appeared in 
1888, followed by ‘‘When a Man’s Single,” and in 
May, 1889, was published ‘‘ A Window in Thrums,’’ 
which at once established the author’s fame. ‘‘ My 
Lady Nicotine’’ appeared in 1890, and ‘‘An Edin- 
burgh Eleven,’’ about the same time. ‘‘ The Little 
Minister’’ was the serial feature of Good Words 
during 1891, and was published at the end of that 
year. The ‘‘Thrums” of his stories is now well 
known as Kirriemuir, where James Matthew Barrie 
was born on May gth, 1860. After an academic 
training at Dumfries he entered the University of 
Edinburgh at eighteen, where the degree of M.A, 
was conferred upon him, and where he took honors 
in the English literature class. A few months later 
he obtained a position on a Nottingham newspaper, 
but finally went to London in the spring of 1885. Up 
to the time of his marriage, about three years ago, 
Mr. Barrie divided his time between London and Kir- 
riemuir, but is now settled in Gloucester Road, Lon- 
don. Last winter he suffered a sad bereavement in 
the loss of-his mother and eldest sister, who it is now 
understood were the originals of ‘‘ Jess’’ and ‘ Lee- 
by” in ‘‘A Window in Thrums.’’ Mr. Barrie is a 
somewhat infrequent figure at London literary gath- 
erings, and gives one the impression of being very 
shy and retiring. In stature he is boyishly slight and 
small; he does not look robust, but in his quiet, 
wistful face there are the power and spirituality man- 
ifest in his work. It is difficult to accept him as one 
of the dramatic successes of the day. From the 
‘Auld Licht Idylls” to the footlights is a far cry, 
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tho one feels sure that, altho Mr. Barrie may respond 
‘«Walker London,”’ 
‘‘Jane Annie’’ and ‘‘The Professor’s Love Story,’’ 


to the popular demand with 
there is a whole side of his creative nature which 
All doubt as to the real- 
ity of his genius will certainly vanish when ‘‘Senti- 


holds itself austerely aloof. 


mental Tommy "’ makes its appearance in book form. 
One of his most discriminating critics, and one of the 
earliest to recognize the promise of genius in his 
work and to point out its faults, told me, about three 
years ago, while Mr. Barrie was writing this story, 
that ‘‘Sentimental Tommy” would be one of the 
most original books in English fiction, and that, al- 
tho the plot interest (as in his former work) would be 
slight, in spite of this little fear might be entertained 
Another book of his, 
which is a kind of spirit- 
ual biography of his mother, will be published in De- 
cember. 


of its taking a foremost place. 


entitled ‘‘ Marget Ogilvy, 


With the exception of several plays anda 
few trifies for the press, ‘‘Sentimental Tommy” is 
Mr. Barrie’s first work of fiction since the publication 
of ‘‘ The Little Minister.” 

The delightful experience which was mine in scan- 
ning the pages of each fresh issue of the Arétzsh 
Weekly for the sketches written over the signature of 
‘*Gavin Ogilvy " was repeated when,in the winter 
and spring of 1893~'94 the series of Drumtochty 
stories began to appear inthe same periodical, under 
the pen name of lan Maclaren. One has learned to be 
on the lookout for literary surprises in the Brztish 
Weekly, and there was great excitement over the va- 
rious guesses which were made at the identity of the 
author. Most Mr. 
Barrie was masquerading under a new nom de guerre. 


of them seemed to think that 


One did not need to read far before being convinced 
that whoever lan Maclaren was, he was one who in- 
stinctively stirred the springs of profound emotion. I 
wrote to Dr. Nicoll, taking the liberty of differing with 
those who attrifuted the sketches to Mr. Barrie or 
Mr. Crockett, and expressing my conviction that he 
Dr. Nicoll did not disclose 
the identity of lan Maclaren in his reply to my letter, 


had made a new discovery. 


but he gave me a clue which by what Aristotle calls 
convinced me, some months later, 
that it could be no other than the Rev. John Watson, 


‘happy guessing "’ 


of Sefton Park Church, Liverpool, one of the largest 
and most influential congregations of the Presbyteri- 
an Church of England. So certain was I of his iden- 
tity that I sent my guess to The Crtic,which was the 
first paper in America and England to reveal the 
identity of lan Maclaren. A few weeks later the 
secret was out, and my hazard was a winning one. 
But there was aclause in that letter of Dr. Nicoll’s 
upon which hung a greater issue. 

In November of 1894 I made a flying trip to 
London to make final arrangements for the launch- 
and while there 
He greeted me inso hearty a 
divined at 


ing of the American Sookman, 
I met Dr. Watson. 
manner that I of his 
The solvent 


into which ail the elements of his composition flow 


once the secret 


success as a preacher and a writer. 


and become a power to make you laugh and weep at 
his will is—sympathy. To this he owes his large hold 
on the reading masses, for there is nothing before 
which the world is more ready to succumb than that 
By 


the sympathetic treatment of a few country char- 


fellow feeling which makes us wondrous kind. 


acters against a background of simple rural life he 
has exercised the primeval instinct of a fundamental 
pity and a laughter akin to tears. Dr. Watson has 
been for the last fifteen years the minister of Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church in Liverpool, where he has 
exerted a deep and strong influence, especially over 
young men, and men of various schools of thought, 
rule 

altho 


who as a are not. seen within church 
But of his time has 


been passed in England, and while it is true that he 


doors. so much 
was born at Manningtree, in Essex, he isa pure Scot. 
His parents returned to Scotland during his child- 
He studied at the 
University of Edinburgh, at the New College and at 


hood, and there he was educated. 
Tiibingen. Robert Louis Stevenson was a classmate 
of his in the English literature class in the university; 
Dr. Watson remembers the occasional visits 
Stevenson made tothe class and the round of cheers 


and 


which invariably greeted his entrance into the class- 
room. 
of Hebrew, made a deep impression on his mind 
while at college; and he was greatly molded by the 
friendships he formed there with such men as Dr. 
James Stalker, Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. George 
Adam Smith and the Rev. D. M. Ross, of Dundee. 
They formed a society called ‘‘The Gayety Club,” 
which still meets periodically. At these gatherings 


Dr. A. B. Davidson, the well-known professor 
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Dr. Watson used to tell in later years, with the per- 
fect art of a consummate raconteur, the stories which 
have been woven into the famous Drumtochty 
sketches. Dr. Watson says that the first author who 
made any impression on his mind was Scott, whom 
he read eagerly. Another stage of his development 
was marked by the influence of Carlyle, and still 
another by Matthew Arnold. Browning and Arnold 
and Seeley, the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” have, per- 
haps, exerted the most power on his intellectual and 
spiritual activity. 

For a short period, about a year after his ordina- 
tion, he served as assistant pastor to Dr. J. H. Wil- 
son of the Barclay Church in Edinburgh, before he 
became minister of the Free Church in Harrietfield, 
a small village consisting chiefly of one main street, 
belonging tothe estate of Logiealmond in Perthshire, 
and now made famous as Drumtochty. An interest- 
ing fact is that an uncle of his had been parish minis- 
ter there at the time of the Disruption in 1843. The 
work among these people of primitive instincts and 
simple fundamental needs, proved congenial, and he 
made a close study of them with a half-formed inten- 
tion of using the material much as he was urged even- 
tually to dotwenty years later. He spent twoand a half 
years at Logiealmond; and after officiating for three 
years as the colleague of Dr. Samuel Miller, of St. 
Matthew's Church in Glasgow, which pulpit is celebrat- 
edas that of Dr. James Stalker, he became minister of 
Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, in 
1880, of which church he still remains the pastor. 

There are some remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with Dr. Watson’s entrance into literary life. 
Upto 1894 Dr. Watson was quite unknown to the 
public as an author, and in little more than a year 
after the publication of his first volume the sales had 
exceeded in England and America two hundred thou- 
sand copies, and the demand still continues without 
abatement. It wasto Dr. Nicoll’s persistence that 
we are again indebted for the delightful work which 
has moved hundreds of thousands of readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Nicoll knew of Dr. Wat- 
son’s early acquaintance with Scottish rural life and 
of his art in telling a story, and kept urging Dr. Wat- 
son to try his pen at a sketch of Scottish life, until, 
like the man with his importunate friend in the para- 
ble, he wrote something which was sent back zv- 
stanter with the brusque comment that he could do 
better. Whereupon being driven to it, Dr. Watson 
took the matter in earnest, and this time succeeded 
following up his successful experiment in the pages of 
the British Weekly with nearly all the sketches with 
which the readers of the ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush” are 
familiar. Besides the two volumes of Scottish idylls, 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’”’ and ‘‘ The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne,” he has published a small volume of 
consecutive sermons applicable to Communion sea- 
son, entitled ‘‘The Upper Room’’ and a large vol- 
ume of sermons on practical religious themes called 
‘‘The Mind of the Master.’’ His first novel ‘‘ Kate 
Carnegie,’’ which has been 2ppearing serially in Zhe 
Bookman, will be issued in book form before the end 
of the year. 

lan Maclaren differs from Mr. Barrie in being more 
of a sentimentalist; there isa deeper thrill of religious 
einotion in his work; more of what Matthew Arnold, 
in his ignorance of the depths of the Celtic nature, 
termed ‘‘intolerable pathos.’’ The mission of the 
preacher is evident in his eclecticism; indeed, as 
one critic has said, there is an insolence of security 
in his attitude toward sorrow and death which grates 
harshly when brought into touch with reality. Ian 
Maclaren’s power unquestionably lies in his large 
sympathy and enthusiasm of humanity which is but 
another term for religious emotion. His droll sense 
of humor, as wellas his sturdy, shrewd common sense, 
save him, on the whole, from the excess of an essential- 
ly optimistic sentimentalism. Both Mr. Barrie and Ian 
Maclaren have overleaped three great difficulties to 
which they have subjected themselves, namely: first, 
the employment in a large proportion of their work 
of a homely, while strong and flexible, vernacular; 
next, the rude simplicity of the human nature they 
have treated; and last, certainly not least, their reso- 
lution to deal only with whatsoever things are pure 
and honest, lovely and of good report. 

New VorK City, 

OnE of the first to use the x-rays for purposes of 
systematic zoology is Mr. G. A. Boulenger, who has 
used a skiagram to determine the more important 
points in the skeleton of a rare toad. The skiagram 
showed the junction of the astragalus and calcaneum, 
the form and extent of the frcnto-parietal fontanelle, 
the shape of the widely expanded sacral transverse 
processes and the direction of those of the lumbars. 
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The Right to Make a Noise. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


WE moderns pay the penalty of our more sensitive 
and more irritable nerves in the discovery that these 
nerves must be taken into account in determining 
mutual and individual rights in community life, as 
well as in the readjustment of the more intimate re- 
lations of family life. Noise in the modern world is 
not merely a matter of annoyance and discomfort; it 
is sometimes a matter of actua! physical misery. The 
exaggerated phrase, ‘‘I shall go crazy if that noise 
keeps up,’’ is not in all cases an exaggeration. One 
of the coming problems of modern civilization is to 
determine how far the community hasa right to inter- 
fere and compel the cessation of noises that seem un- 
avoidable or that have the sanction of long usage. 
Especially in large cities where increasing sensitive- 
ness of nerves is accompanied by an increasing volume 
and variety of noises, will the necessities of the case 
compel, at no distant day, a serious consideration of 
rights, restrictions and remedies concerning what 
will constitute at least an intolerable nuisance. Such 
may be Independence Day or a political campaign. 

The difference in the modern and old-time points 
of view, largely a difference in nerves, is one which 
we fail to appreciate, because it has come about so 
gradually. To complain of the ringing of a bell or 
the playing ona pianoin an adjacent house would 
have seemed, two or three generations ago, the hight 
of absurdity, the querulousness of a disposition in 
search for some cause of complaint. To-day an or- 
dinance to stop the ringing of bells and tooting of 
whistles is by no means so extraordinary as to seem 
absurd, and ordinances to confine practice on the 
piano to certain hours have been found necessary, at 
least in some German towns. 

In fact, the right to make a noise is already so im- 
portant a right in modern life that it receives con- 
stantly increasing serious discussion, as recently, on 
the physical side by a leading medical journal, and 
on the ethical side, by an authority of acknowledged 
eminence. 

A recent English letter from Chicago descriptive of 
the fair says; ‘‘The noise throughout the city is 
dreadful, and to one of delicate nerves utterly pros- 
trating.’”” Now, tho the writer, tired out no doubt 
by the wearisomeness of constant sight-seeing, in all 
likelihood thought Chicago a noisier city than other 
large cities of the world, this would not probably be 
the testimony of other visitors, nor would it be ac- 
knowledged by Chicago people. Asa matter of fact 
what this Englishman says of Chicago when tired out 
by seeing the big fair, applies to an experience in al- 
most any large city when one’s nerves are jaded. It 
is this fact which has led the Philadelphia JJedica/ 
News—published in a city which has the reputation 
certainly of being as quiet as any in America—to in- 
augurate a vigorous campaign in behalf of quiet. It 
declares that ‘‘ in thousands of cases people are being 
made ill, are committing slow suicide, or are being 
painfully and slowly killed by useless city noises.” It 
specifies in particular the tooting of whistles, the 
clanging of bells (especially church bells), and the 
cries of street hawkers. The point is that, while all 
these noises serve useful purposes, some of them 
highly useful, they yet do so much positive injury as 
to require suppression in the interest of public health. 
Could any stronger testimony be adduced to prove 
the sensitiveness of modern nerves than this state- 
ment of what is asserted as sober fact by a leading 
medical journal ? 

The ‘‘ authority of acknowledged eminence,” who 
has discussed recently the right to make a noise on 
the ethical side, is no less a person than Herbert 
Spencer. In the second volume of his ‘« Principles 
of Ethics,’’ recently published, he twice uses the 
noisy parades of the Salvation Army as _ practical 
illustrations of the principles he is declaring (this 
fact, by the way, being an illustration itself of the 
charm of Spencer, that he goes to every-day life for 
practical examples of his views). The first illustra- 
tion drawn from the Salvation Army occurs in the 
first half of the book devoted to the discussion of 
‘«Justice.” The right to profess religious beliefs, 
Mr. Spencer says, has ‘‘ for its concomitant the right 
to manifest such beliefs in acts of worship,” if per- 
formed without trespassing on the rights of others. 
Mr. Spencer writes: 


‘* So long as they [acts of worship] do not inflict nui- 
sances on neighboring people, as does the untimely and 
persistent jangling of bells in some Catholic countries, 
or as does the uproar of Salvation Army processions in 
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our own (permitted with contemptible weakness by our 
authorities) they cannot be equitably interfered with.” 

The other passage occurs in that part of Mr. Spen- 
cer's book where he is discussing ‘‘ Negative Benefi- 
cence, that 1s, the beneficence which refrains from 
doing things that might injure others. He thinks 
that much of the confused thinking and wrongdoing 
in the world comes from the failure to ‘‘ discriminate 
between two clusters of mental actions.” As a 
‘«complex”’ instance of this failure to discriminate he 
cites the case of the Eastbourne Salvationists, which 
attracted such wide attention some time back, Says 
Mr. Spencer: 

‘* Most of the townspeople object to their processions, 
headed by noisy bands; while these boisterous Chris- 
tians say they are simply maintaining that religious 
liberty which all now admit. But here comes the lack 
of discrimination. It is forgotten that while in the in- 
terests of religious liberty each citizen or group of citi- 
zens may rightly perform ceremonies ancillary to his 
belief; in the interests of general liberty, individual 
citizens or groups of them, may rightly resist intru- 
sions upon that peaceful course of life they are pursu- 
ing. There is inabilityto separate in thought these 
assertions of religious freedom which do not involve 
aggressions on others, from those which do involve 
aggressions on others, in the form of nuisances. And 
not only dothese fanatics fail to distinguish between 
religious liberty and religious license, but even our leg- 
islators (if we believe them to be acting sincerely in- 
stead of seeking votes) also fail.” 

Certainly the most amusing parts of these passages, 
and perhaps the most enlightening (as showing how 
far the personal element colors the conclusions of 
even a philosopher), are those berating the authorities 
for failing to suppress these ‘‘ boisterous Christians”’ 
offhand. As is well known, Mr. Spencer isa great 
sufferer from insomnia, and this must necessarily 
magnify the nuisance in what he has to hear or read 
of Salvation Army noise. Were Mr. Spencer a thor- 
oughly healthy man, with nerves able to endure loud 
noises without flinching, it is easy to suppose that he 
might make a distinction—discriminate between ‘‘two 
clusters of mental actions,” as he puts it—between 
the noise of the Salvation Army and that of some body 
which had no object of general good in view, an or- 
ganization that made a noise ‘‘for the fun of it.” 
The fact is that the noise of the Salvation Army 
is claimed to be a necessary part of their meth- 
ods for attracting and teaching the masses, in 
which they have achieved indisputably a great excep- 
tional success. Stop that noise and the Salvation 
Army might be deprived, not merely of the right to 
what Mr. Spencer considers an absurd rite of worship, 
but of an effective meansof redeeming men and women 
from vileness and wretchedness. As the modern 
community has to endure many noises—such as in 
New York the constant, irritating clatter of the Ele- 
vated road trains—for the greater good of the greater 
number, why not also the noise, within a wise latitude 
of reasonable license, of the Salvation Army as well ? 

All this is put tentatively, more to show the far- 
reaching possibilities involved in the discussion of the 
right to make a noise when pursued ethically, than 
to defend the Salvation Army against the strictures 
of Herbert Spencer. In fact, the Salvation Army, 
Mr. Spencer himself being the judge, seems abun- 
dantly able to defend itself at the bar of public opin- 
ion. But the personal element so conspicuous in Mr. 
Spencer’s treatment of the question is a curious illus- 
tration of what confronts modern civilization when it 
comes to take up in serious earnest the right to 
make a noise, and the determination of its limits. 
This is something modern society is bound to do at 
no distant day. 

Warersury, Conn, 





Fine Arts. 
The Walker Art Building. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE summer world, as it returns from the woods and 
isles of Maine, must needs pass near Old Bowdoin. It 
is well worth while to stop at Brunswick to see the 
new Walker Art Building and its contents, which are 
accessible during the summer months as well as during 
the college year. The building itself is a rare bit of 
good architecture just as enjoyable fer se as almost any 
to be found in Europe. One of the creations of Mr. 
McKim, of McKim, Meade & White, it recalls their Chi- 
cago building in its low dome, which also characterizes 
their new Art Institute, for Brooklyn. This studied and 
careful composition is an adaptation of the Ionic order 
with Renaissance feeling. 

On either side of the central sculpture gallery 
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lighted from the dome, is a lateral gallery lit by a 
gable of glass sharply enough pitched to shed the 
Northern snows. Mr. McKim is a colorist in archi- 
tectural material, and the green of the bronze dome is 
suggested in the glass of these lights before it is echoed 
in bronze reproductions of early Greek statues of De- 
mosthenes and Sophocles, which stand in niches, 
breaking the blank brick walls of the fronts of the lat- 
eral galleries. ‘‘ Buff,’’ as it is called, but really tinged 
light gray limestone, is used for these niches, with 
their entablatures, for the pedestal and buttresses at 
the entrance, the quoins, architraves, etc., of the 
wings, and forthe entire middle portion of the facade. 

As one enters the Loggia of the central portion he 
passes between copies of the famous Florentine lion of 
the Loggia di Lanzion pedestals on either side of the 
central steps. In front of the Loggia, supporting the 
wall above, which arches over the entrance, are a 
pair of lonic columns and a single one on either side, 
making six in all. Circular niches over the main en- 
trance are filled with copies of the heads of Hermes by 
Praxiteles, and of the Bearded Dionysus,while over the 
door, within the Loggia, is a copy of the Homer of Na- 
ples. The building rises from a flat platform, with a 
parapet of Freeport granite, which is said to be one of 
the happy afterthoughts for which this firm is famous. 

One passes through the Loggia, decorated by Mr. 
Garnsey in Pompeian red, with classic pattern, into the 

central hall, where, under the coffered dome, are the 
mural paintings, of which we have heard so much, by 
Messrs. Vedder, Thayer and Cox, symbolizing the Art 
of Rome, Florence and Venice. ‘‘ Athens,” by Mr. 
La Farge, is not finished; but as it is to be placed over 
the entrance, the lack does not disturb the impression 
of completeness and beauty in the first glance. 

It was a happy thought in che division of subjects 
that ‘‘ Rome” falls to Mr. Vedder. The crowning con- 
ceptions of the great Florentine draftsman are in 
**Rome,”’ and Mr. Vedder is both thinker and drafts- 
man. 

His art is saturated from the Sistine fount, his space 
is divided and filled with well-disposed lines, and he 
has recognized both the flatness of the wall which he is 
ornamenting and its connection with the architectural 
moldings below in a way which shows, by contrast with 
the lunets on either hand, how crude and inexperi- 
enced as yet are our best American decorators, among 
whom he hardly counts, having lived so long abroad. 
Mr. Cox was so far advanced as to know that his com- 
position should be thrown back by a step which runs 
across the lower portion of his tympanum; but it is 
bare, like too much of his canvas. Mr. Thayer added 
a step to his composition after its arrival and before it 
was put in place, and spotted it with five red, egg- 
shaped shields bearing the arms of Florence and her 
families, in order to bring the color scheme of his can- 
vas into that of the wall. It is Mr. Vedder's triumph 
that his work survives the broad gold molding which 
arches all the tympana and, above his work, screams 
in the full light of the dome, and the Venetian red of. 
the wall coloring, so incongruous with his habitual cold 
color scheme; both molding and wall color having been 
arranged with reference to Mr. Cox’s painting, the first 
in the field. Mr. Vedder represents Nature standing 
against a circle of blue cloud forms, her right hand 
resting on the tree of life ‘‘ Alpha,’’ its roots in a skull. 
‘‘Omega”’ is atree with fruit and a lyre on the left. 
Other figures symbolize Thought, the Soul, Color and 
Love. A band of festoons and masks runs across the 
lower part of the painting. 

Mr. Cox represents ‘‘ Venice Enthroned’’ with dia- 
dem, scepter and olive branch. Reclining figures at the 
left and right represent Mercury, or Commerce, and 

Painting, against the sails, lagoons and the lion of St. 
Marks. The coloring is agreeably reminiscent of the 
Venetian school, but all the knowledge and ability dis- 
played leave it disagreeably earthly and fleshly. 

Mr. Thayer has given us one of his tender, soulful 
paintings, full of color suggestive of ancient glass— 


. ‘*The Heavenly Guardian of the Arts,’’ a white-winged 


figure shelters at her feet children, symbolizing paint- 
ing and sculpture, who are received bya man and 
woman, typical Florentines, in attitudes of adoration. 
With all its spirituality and color, it could be ill spared 
from the space which it hardly fills as a mural painting 
should. 

Under the big bronze lantern, copied from one at the 
Chateau de Blois, suspended from the dome, and under 
the Vedder lunet, we pass into the rear gallery with 
curved ends, where all the objects contained are the 
gifts of the Misses Walker. 
reads: 


The wall inscription 


“This room is dedicated to the memory of Sophia 
Wheeler Walker, for whom the first picture gallery at 
Bowdoin College was named, in 1850, by her son, Theophi- 
lus Wheeler Walker, * The Sophia Walker Gallery.’ ”’ 

A beautiful bronze relief of Mr. Walker, by D. C. 
French, is the greatest ornament of the room. The 
ladies who give the present building are his nieces and 
heirs. The paintings by Millet, Troyon, etc., and by 
Winslow Homer, etc., are not choice examples, tho 
they represent excellent names. There are initial steps 
in collections of ancient glass Greek vases, iron work, 
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armor, tapestries, needlework, Roman sculpture, medi- 
eval pottery, fans and miniatures; among the latter is 
one of Lady Byron’s mother, by Benjamin West, 1799. 

In the lateral galleries are the remarkable Bowdoin 
collections of drawings by the old masters and of 
paintings of which the choicest are early American, 
both described some years ago in this column, by Miss 
Susan Hayes Ward; the Boyd collection, with gems by 
Reynolds, Smibert(?) and Copley; Japanese paintings, 
bronzes etc., and some fine casts. 

In the basemeént are some Assyrian slabs, near the 
rooms for the college art classes,which will be this year 
under the instruction of Mr. A. V. Currier. A building 
like the Walker Art Building is an assurance of the 
character of the art objects which will accrue to it, but 
the treasures which it already contains, are worthy of 
careful consideration. 


New York Ciry. 


The Miseries We Have Escaped by not 
Being Born too Soon. 


Ifl. 


AN account of the state of medicine as a science in 
the century of the arrival of the Pilgrims in America, 
would be incomplete without a reference tothe delusion 
of witchcraft, which reached a fearful hight just at its 
close. Ina curious old volume published in 1695—just 
two centuries ago—called a ‘‘ Compendium of the The- 
ory and Practice of Physic,” by William Salmon, witch- 
craft is enumerated as a ‘‘ Disease of Fascination.’’ He 
says it may be known by 
“‘pinings and wastings of the whole body, which many 
times so alters it as if it was not the same Creature, caus- 
ing various and foolish actions, in so much as many have 
called their Children Changelings, the alteration in their 
outward form as well as of the mind has been so great.”’ 
He enumerates twelve diseases; by touching people af- 
fected by them, bewitchment sickness will be produced 
by a mysteriously transferred power. Some of them 
are known as infectious diseases, like itch and leprosy; 
but think of the folly in the notion that a man suffering 
from common boils was able to ‘‘ bewitch’’ another by 
the mere touch! In enumerating remedies, he names 
many substances which are to be worn about the sick, 
distinctly because ‘‘ they are offensive to Devils.’’ among 
them being mistletoe and ivy; but the majority of the 
prescriptions were substances to be worn amulet-wise 
about the neck. Among them were coral (/apis amian- 
thes), grains of paris, and peony and rue, to defend 
from witchcraft, and especially to hang an amulet of 
loadstone, amber or red coal about the neck, as also 
carbuncles, sapphires and jacinths. Among minerals 
he commends gold (early form of gold cure), but 
especially native cinnabar and quicksilver to be hung 
against the pit of the stomach, having first been 
inclosed in a goose-quill, ‘tor which is said to be more 
sympathetical into a hazle-nut-shell and sealed up 
therein with wax’’; and he also recommends a ring 
made of anass’s hoof. Perhaps two hundred years 
from now, an electric finger-ring , worn as a remedy for 
rheumatism, will seem just as senseless and futile. In 
recommending prophylactic measures he quotes Porta 
as advising ‘‘toturn away the face of a Child that the 
witch may not fasten her Eyes on its Eyes, nor couple 
rays with the [child’s] Eyes."" Salmon himself—who 
was living when the burning of suspected witches in 
England was an every-day occurrence—says: 

‘“You must remove the Child from the cause, to hinder 

the Impression, and avoid the company of the supposed 
witch.” 
Here it is only women who are supposed to have oc- 
cult powers—i. ¢., to be in league with the Devil; it was 
women only who were burned at Salem; and attention 
is here called to the fact that in the opprobrium which 
has been heaped on the forefathers for this act, it is 
lost sight of thatin England, whence still emanated the 
ideas that dominated their lives, ten persons were 
burned as witches where one was in this country, no 
less than 3,000 persons being put to death for sorcery 
during the Long Parliament; and it was in America that 
a man—Judge Sewall—who had presided at the con- 
demnation of the witch in 1692, had the penetration to 
discover his error, and in 1696 had the humility and 
magnanimity to cause his public recantation of his 
error to be read from the pulpit. 

It is natural to ask why, when there was a witch, 
we find no corresponding wizard. The true reason 
runs far back in the centuries, and touches the history 
of all tribes and nations. The care of the sick and the 
knowledge of remedies in all the old barbaric nations 
was intrusted to the women; it was passed down from 
generation to generation in traditions, and the possess- 
ors of the knowledge accumulated in successive eras 
were looked upon as having mystical, if not superna- 
tural powers; and, to quote Petersen: 

“it was quite natural that with old, ugly women, to the 

eyes of young, suffering and impatient men this mystical- 
. ness should assume the aspect of wickedness.”’ 
The theologians explained it by Satan’s seduction of 
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Eve. However we explain it, there is the fact that the 
fin de siecle, in the century that brought the forefathers 
across the ocean, was lighted up by the fires of witch 
burnings and religious persecutions, and blessed are 
those born after their lurid flames haddied d-wn. An- 
other mystical element was mingled with the medicine of 
that time—astrology. Salmon, in giving directions for 
the hanging of disease-defying amulets about the necks 
of his bewitched patients, says: 

“These you may hang about the neck when Luna is in 
conjunction with Mercury in his own House, and they both 
in time to Sol, and, if possible, to Jupiter, also; not forget- 
ting to anoint the Pained with some of those Oils of Hy- 
pericon, aforesaid.”’ 

As inunctions of oil do abate those pinings caused by 
the true starvation that follows upon irritability of the 
alimentary apparatus, perhaps his patients improved. 
The toad figured largely in the materia medica of the 
time; and for the plague he commends 

“the amulet of quicksilver, also a dried toad sewed up in 
a piece of silk and hung at the pit of the heart. Arsenic 
pure, not mixt with any other body lest its virtue be abated 
is profitable applied to the same place, wrapt up in silk; but 
it ought not to be heated lest it penetrate through the 
Pores into the Body.”’ 

Among the influences that may cause the plague he 
enumerates comets, eclipses, the major and minor con- 
junctions and oppositions of the planets and other 
‘ill Configurations of the Celestial bodies, and all these 
happening in the Sixth, Eighth, or Twelfth Houses of the 
Revolution of the world.” 

Puerile as these things seem, he talks like a man of 
sense when describing the course and symptoms of the 
Great Plague, saying: 

“All which I can affirm from my own Experience who 

was an eye-witness thereof, during the whole last great 
Plague in London Anno 1665, in which died more thana 
hundred thousand. My constant visiting of the sick even 
some thousands of them through the whole course of the 
Plague has given mea more experimental knowledge of 
that disease than all that I have ever learned from any 
Author or Tutor whatsoever.” 
It seems that the times were taken advantage of by 
men who made anti-pestilential ‘‘ salts’ and ‘‘ drinks’; 
and Salmon gives a list of hundreds of prescriptions, 
some containing twenty or more ingredients, and many 
preservatives, and some excellent sanitary directions; 
é. g., not to handle garments or quilts used about those 
who have died, etc.; and in his ‘‘ Lastly’’ he says: 

“The pestilence is the Rod of God, and Man cannot fly 
from the presence of the Almighty or Beyond the reach of 
His Power, therefore as the greatest and chiefest thing; 
that every Man and Woman turn from their evil Ways, 
from all their Vices, Wickednesses, and Abominations and 
daily manifold offences, whether public or hidden by which 
Gop Almighty is provoked to wrath, and to manifest his 
displeasure in the destruction of mortals, yet retributing 
upon their heads but a small portion of their Crimes and 
Impieties, for as much as without such a speedy return 
and amendment, no trust or security can be put in any 
Caution, Preservative, or Antidote, what or how prudently 
soever composed.”’ 


Two hundred years later than when these works 
were written, Dr. Kitasato investigated this identical 
plague at Hongkong, discovered its specific microbe, 
which paid no attention to what house any of the planets 
were in, but promptly infested those whose blood was 
not strong enough to withstand it. Now news comes 
from Japan, that he has found a serum, bearing the 
same relation to it that antitoxin does to diphtheria. 

Between the ‘‘simples’’ of the foremothers, consist- 
ing of an herb, often bitter or nauseous, steeped in 
water or vinegar, or ‘‘ spirits,” and the prescriptions of 
the learned physicians of England, often consisting of 
twenty ingredients, there is a wide difference. The first 
did no harm, but cleared the way at times for Nature’s 
éwn restorative work; and hidden, among the mulitudi- 
ous ingredients of the latter, we often find a trifle of 
mercury, or antimony or arsenic, and poppy juice, and 
occasionally opium. Inthe century 1700 to 1800 came 
a revolution in dosage for which the world is largely 
indebted to Germany; for there the medicinal metals 
were studied, caught and tamed, so to speak, and 
adapted to the healing of mankind. 

It is difficult to trace the claims of mineral remedies 
as compared with the vegetable, and the list of the most 
efficient remedies that the modern physician depends 
mainly upon, is about equally divided between vegeta- 
bles and minerals, thothe place formerly accorded to 
opium would, now that bichlorid of mercury is the 
most universally used antiseptic, be disputed by many. 
While the condensing and simplifying of medicines 
was going on inthe last century, so that the ‘‘shot- 
gun” prescriptioii—containing so many ingredients 
that some one must ‘‘hit’’ if all the other ‘‘ missed,” 
could be abolished, what may be called ‘‘ healing by an 
attack from the outside’ was discovered, in the prac- 
tice of defeating the smallpox by inserting a prophy- 
lactic virus of the same disease in 1717, and the im- 
measurable improvement on that, of vaccination, intro- 
duced just a century since in 1796, and constituting a 
glorious medical fin de siécle for the preceding hundred 
years. 
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To this day the prejudice against mercurials, etc., 
survives in the appeal of the patent-medicine vender, of 
a ‘‘ purely vegetable remedy; but the man who. has 
had most uncomfortable symptoms subdued by a few 
small white tablets, will not care to drink quarts of 
bitter vegetable concoctions, and as to animal remedies, 
they are repulsive to the last degree; vipers’-flesh, es- 
sence of vipers, crabs’ eyes, crabs’ claws and toads be- 
ing recommended by Salmon, while Dr. Winthrop (Bos- 
ton, 1643) dwells with complacency on ‘‘ my black 
powder” against the plague, smallpox, etc., which was 
made by putting live toads into an earthen pot so as to 
half fill it, and then baking them or burning them in the 
open air ‘‘ till they could be reduced by pounding toa 
powder.” Let us all be glad that a phial with a few 
small tablets holds the potential curative ability of 
myriads of toads and vipers; and when we wish to pass 
into an ecstasy of gratitude let us reflect on anesthetics 
—the production of temporary insensibility at will— 
safely, quickly, pleasantly, which Dr. Holmes calls 
‘one of those triumphs over the infirmities of our mor- 
tal condition which change the aspect of life ever after- 
wards.” 





Science. 





THE disease in the peach which is known as the 
yellows has been so destructive in some parts of the 
East that Californians have invoked legal aid in de- 
stroying all trees shipped there that might possibly in- 
troduce the trouble to the Pacific Coast. But it has 
already made its appearance at Walla Walla, in the 
State of Washington, and legislation will scarcely stop 
its onward march. Science has not been able to clear 
up the mystery surrounding the origin of this destruc- 
tive disease in the peach to general satisfaction. Some, 
however, are inclined to the belief that the trouble is 
caused by a virulent parasitic fungus of the mushroom 
family, known as Agaricus melleus. This fungus is 
fond of half-rotten wood, but is just as well satisfied, 
after once starting, with living as with dead roots. It 
often starts with the sprouting peach stone, and then 
continues with the young plant through life—indeed, 
in most cases the original peach stone is responsible 
for the trouble. Attacking the roots, a ferment condi- 
tion of fungous growth is produced which finally perme- 
ates the whole tree. This takes a year or two to ac- 
complish, and hence, tho the disease is really brewing 
in the tree from the first, it is not apparent in a one or 
two year old tree; not until the tree has reached three 
or four years old is the disease noticed in a seedling 
peach tree. When, however, the zymotic material has 
suffused a tree a budor graft taken from it and inserted 
in another presents the original disease at once, just as 
a little yeast will at once start a whole lump of mois- 
tened flour. This is the only philosophic explanation 
of this singular disease that has been advanced. The 
Government has for several years employed an expert 
specially on the case, whose report simply states that 
it has been proved that the disease is contagious. This 
view is advanced to explain why the disease, tho exist- 
ing in the North from the earliest introduction of peach 
culture, has not appeared in California and the South- 
ern States, tho peach trees bythe million have been sent 
from North to South. It is thought the climate is not 
suitable to the tastes of this rascally fungus. It is 
found abundantly in Michigan, and there the peach 
disease is very destructive. On the Pacific it is more 
than likely to make headway in moist climates like 
Oregon and Washington, tho it may not in California, 
should the diagnosis quoted prove to be correct. 


....In a review in Science of an article by C. H. Mer- 
riam on the American bears, Dr. J. J. Allen, our leading 
mammalogist, agrees with the author that it will be 
necessary to recognize ‘‘a considerable number of new 
forms.’ Merriam admits eleven species, five of which 
are described as new. It has been customary to refer 
the bears of North America to three groups, consisting 
of the polar, grizzly and black bear type. To these 
Dr. Merriam adds the Sitka bear type and the Kadiak 
bear type. He separates the black bears into at least 
four species, and the grizzly into ‘‘four more or less 
marked forms.’’ The largest of living species of bears 
is Ursus middendor fii, differing markedly from the other 
American species. . 


...In his report to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, on his explorations of certain caves in 
Tennessee, Mr. Mercer mentions finding in Tirkel’s 
caves teeth and bones of the peccary, tapir, and in 
another cave remains of the giant sloth, Mylodon, and 
in Big Bone Cave the bones of a still larger sloth, 
Megalonyx, still bearing articular cartilages, which in- 
dicates for this animal an age certainly not more re- 
mote than the existence of man on this continent. 


....How long it takes the Californian trapdoor spider 
to construct its nest when in confinement, and other 
points in its habits has been reported by Dr. Davidson. 
The spider was ten hours in making its nest with the 
hinged trap, another spider requiring two hours to 
make a hole deep enough to conceal itself. The young 
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after birth at once build their own miniature nests, 
which are renewed every spring until they reach the 
full size. Based on the study of a tarantula (Lycosa) 
Dr. McCook had predicted that the enemy of the trap- 
door spider would be a wasp. Dr. Davidson has con- 
firmed this view, finding that the attacking species is 
Parapompilus planatus. 





Education. 


Tue bill for the reorganization of the French ‘‘ Facul- 
ties,’" which passed the Lower House a few months 
since, has just been adopted in the Senate by a vote of 
219 to 31. It is probable that at least fourteen provin- 
cial groups will be transformed under this law. From 
their establishment by Napoleon in 1808 until a recent 
date the ‘‘ Faculties’ were simply groups of university 
professors appointed, controlled and salaried by the 
State. They had no common bond and no professional 
independence. By decrees of 1885 they became civil 
personalities empowered to hold and manage property, 
and invested with a certain measure of control over 
their internal affairs; that is, the filling of vacant chairs, 
arrangement of studies,etc. These attributes are ex- 
tended and strengthened under the new law, while the 
name university gives the legal sign and sanction of 
organic unity. The measure which has been pending 
since 1890 has been opposed by the advocates of ex- 
treme centralization, and also by those who desired to 
have the universities restored to the independence 
which was their glory under the old régime. But the 
Imperial system is too strongly intrenched and suits too 





well with the national genius to be wholly set 
aside. For this there are three explanations. No 
other nation of modern times has’ witnessed 


the destruction of all its teaching agencies as 
France did under the Convention. Out of that chaos 
the system created by Napoleon brought order and life; 
the professional hierarchy furnished careers for the 
ambitious as the ecclesiastical had tormerly, and long 
experience of State support has been fatal to other 
sources of supply. The University of Paris might live 
without the State bounty, but it is certain that no one of 
the provincial groups could hope to do so at present. 
A new spirit has, however, been awakened by the pros- 
pect of the recent law. Municipalities have given 
grounds, erected buildings and furnished equipments, 
student societies have been formed, public interest 
aroused, private bequests have ceased to be unknown, 
and Paris feels the strain of the vigorous rivalry. A 
few years ago the capital absorbed more than half the 
university students of France, now the majority are in 
the provincial centers. The new measure will increase 
substantially the funds at the absolute disposal of the 
universities since it gives them control of the matricu- 
lation fees, laboratory and library fees, those for spe- 
cial classes, etc. The fees for examination will continue 
to beturned into the public treasury on the theory that 
the degrees are a sealthat the State puts upon scho- 
lastic attainments, and therefore that the proceeds of 
examinations forthe same should accrue to the State 
It is interesting to note that the State appropriations for 
the faculties in 1895 reached a total of $2,628,415, while 
the receipts, which the faculties turned into the public 
treasury, amounted to $1,326,591. The appropriations 
have increased by 14 per cent. since 1885, and the 
receipts by 69 per cent. The actual expendi ture by the 
State on account of the faculties has diminished 
Io per cent inthe sametime. The number of students 
rose from 15,575 in 1885 to 23,950 in 1895, a gain of 53 
per cent. 


....By the sudden death of Dr. G. Brown Goode, as- 
sistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, the sci- 
entific circle of Washington loses one of its most distin- 
guished members. Not only was Dr. Goode a leader in 
nearly every branch of research, but he possessed a 
unique claim to first rank as an educator. Under his 
conduct the National Museum had become a great 
agency of public instruction, and as such it commanded 
the attention of savants in all countries. It illustrates 
more effectively than any other collection in the world 
“the continuity and historical sequence of the arts of 
life.’”” The wide range of Dr. Goode’s interests is indi- 
cated in the fact that while his chosen field of scientific 
research was icthyology, the section of the Museum that 
was most exclusively his own was that devoted to the 
objective presentation of the evolution of music. He 
who was fortunate enough to go through this section 
under the guidance of the chief experienced an intellec- 
tual treat never to be forgotten. A great scientific lead- 
er, a great educator, a man of the purest life and of deep 
religious convictions, truly the loss is irreparable. 


-+.-Berlin is to have a gymnasium especially for the 
blind. It is endowed by a private citizen, himself blind, 
who followed the gymnasium course with success and 
subsequently secured the doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Althoa private institution, the leav- 


ing certificate obtained by examination, as in the public 
gymnasia, will admit its future graduates to the Uni- 
versity. 
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Mr. Gladstone on Turkey. 


HIS GREAT LIVERPOOL SPEECH IN FULL. 
By Cable to THE INDEPENDENT. 


LONDON, Monday September, 28th, 1896. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, when he rose to address the im- 
mense audience on Thursday last, had a tremendous 
reception. He spoke an hour and a quarter: 

My Lord Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

] have listened, my Lord Mayor, with warmest 
sympathy to the speeches of those who have gone 
before me, and I desire to associate myself with them 
in the closest manner. 

It is true, ladies and gentlemen, that I have led a 
long political life, and that I have borne high and 
responsible office; but it is not in regard to either of 
these circumstances that I now come before you. I 
make no claim whatever to authority in any shape. 
I come here as a loyal subject of Her Majesty, and 
especially as having been admitted, through the kind- 
ness of the local authority, to call myself your fellow- 
townsman, as possessor of the freedom of the city of 
Liverpool. 

My Lord Mayor, it has been well said that we stand 
to-day upon a higher platform than the platform of 


party. There is no man here, whatever his opinions 


on ordinary politics may be, who will scruple to own 
them or will appear as if he were ashamed of them. 
But the national platform on which we stand gives a 
higher claim and a greater authority to those senti- 
ments which, as I believe, are universally entertained 
from one end of the country to the other; and, my 
Lord, I will say for myself that as on this occasion it 
is a duty to renounce all party sympathies and party 
recollections, so itis a duty most easy to perform. I, 
for my part, entertain not only a lively hope, but a 
strong belief that when, in the course of time, we 
are made more largely acquainted with the inner re- 
lations of governments in the transactions of the last 
two years, we shall find that the present deplorable 
situation, to whomsoever it may be due, is not due 
either to the act or to the default of the Government 
of this great country. 

Now, my Lord Mayor, before I come to the reso- 
lution which I have undertaken to move, there are 
certain subjects which I could wish, if I may, to 
clear out of the way. There are most important dis- 
tinctions to be drawn in this matter, especially on 
the ground that the sufferers under the present mis- 
rule and the horribly accumulated outrages of the 
last two years, the sufferers under this misrule and 
these outrages are our own fellow-Christians. But 
permit to say that we do not prosecute the cause we 
have in hand upon the ground that they are our fel- 
low-Christians. This is no crusade against Moham- 
medanism. This is no declaration of an altered 
policy or sentiment as regards our Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects in India. Nay, more; I will say that 
it is no declaration of universal condemnation of the 
Mohammedans of the Turkish Empire. On the con- 
trary, amid the dismal and heartrending reports of 
which we have had to read and hear so much, one of 
the rare touches of comfort and relief has been where 
we have seen that in spite of the perpetration of 
massacres by the agents of the Government, in spite 
of the countenance given to massacre by the highest 
authority, yet there have been good and generous 
Mohammedans who have resisted these misdeeds to 
the uttermost of their power, who have established 
for themselves a claim to our sympathy and our ad- 
miration. 

Altho it is true that those persons are Christians 
on whose behalf we move, I confidently affirm, and 
you will back me in my affirmation, that if instead of 
being Christians they were themselves Moham- 
medans, Hindus, Buddhists, Confucianists—call it 
what you like—they would have precisely the same 
claims upon our support; and the motives which have 
brought us here to-day would be incumbent upon us 
with the same force and with the same sacredness 
that we recognize at the present moment. 

There is another distinction, gentlemen, less con- 
spicuous, that I would wish to draw your attention to. 
You have been discouraged by the attitude or by the 
tone of several of the Continental Governments. Do 
not too hastily assume that in that attitude and tone 
they are faithful representatives of the people whom 
they rule. The ground on which we stand here is 
not British nor European, but human. Nothing nar- 
rower than humanity could pretend for a moment 
justly to represent it. 

Now, my Lord Mayor, it may have occurred to 
some that atrocities which it is hardly possible to ex- 
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aggerate have been boldly denied; and we are told by 
the Government of Turkey that the destruction of 
life which has taken place is not the work of either 


the Sultan or his agents, but is the work of revolu- 
tionaries and agitators. 


TURKISH FALSEHOODS. 

In answer to this we may say that we do not rely 
upon the reports of revolutionaries or agitators. We 
rely upon the responsible reports of our public men. 
Nay, more; while we know that there are those among 
the six Powers who have shown every disposition to 
treat the case of the Sultan with all the leniency, 
with all the friendship that they could, yet every one 
of them concurs in the statements upon which we 
stand, and in giving an entire denial to counter-state- 
ments of the Turkish Government. There is here an 
illustration that perhaps-may be of some value and 
convenience. 

This is not the first time we have been discuss- 
ing horrible outrages perpetrated in Turkey, and per- 
petrated not by Mohammedan fanaticism, but by the 
deliberate policy of a Government. The very same 
thing happened in 1876. The first intelligence came 
from sources not altogether official. By degrees the 
cloud of testimony swelled, and at length it became 
such as to carry the most conclusive evidence of fact. 
But at that very time, my Lord Mayor, in the sum- 
mer of 1876, I well recollect receiving, through the 
curtesy of the Turkish Ambassador of that day, a 
lengthy printed statement on the authority of the 
Sultan’s Government declaring, as absolutely as it is 
now declared, that there were no atrocities, no crimes 
committed by Turks or by the agents of the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan, but that it was to Bulgarian rebels 
and Bulgarian agitators that the whole of the calam- 
ities were due. 1 apprehend, my Lord Mayor, that 
that question, at any rate, has passed beyond the 
region of dispute, that the Bulgarian outrages rank 
among the facts of history, and they rank among 
facts of history having been crowned bythe result 
which some of us were disposed, at an early date, to 
foresee in the liberation and freedom of Bulgaria. 

The very same course of proceeding is now being 
repeated, and the guilt of massacre, and not of mas- 
sacre only but of every other horror that has been 
transacted, such as we have heard in the statements 
read to-day, rests upon that Government. And to 
the guilt of massacre is added the impudence of de- 
nial, and this process will continue—how long? Just 
as long as you, as Europe, are contented to hear it. 

Now, my Lord Mayor, this denial, therefore, I for- 
ever entirely put aside, and I wish to ask what is the 
general character of the purpose for which we are 
here assembled. Is it the infliction of revenge? Is 
it the exaction of compensation ? 

No, my Lord Mayor, our purpose, if I understand 
it right, is a purpose deep and prospective. There is 
no man in this room who can hold out to mé a rea- 
sonable ground of expectation that these massacres 
are at an end. They have answered very well, tri- 
umphantly well, the purpose of those who made them 
thus far, and why should they be discontinued ? 

One sentence was spoken to-day that appeared to 
me pregnant with peculiar truth, it was a sentence 
in which a speaker ventured to anticipate that words 
spoken at this meeting might find their way into the 
Palace at Constantinople. That, my Lord Mayor, hits 
the point. It is not from the genuine sense of the 
Turkish people, nay I would even say, it is not from 
the genuine sense even of the wretched tools and 


' servants of the Government, but it is from the high- 


est summit and from the inmost center that those 
mischiefs have proceeded. It is there mainly, I 
doubt if it would be any exaggeration to say it is 
there only, that the inspiration has been supplied, 
the policy devised, and the whole series of these pro- 
ceedings carried on from time to time. 

Pray, recollect what has passed, and then judge 
whether I am right or wrong in saying that our main 
purpose is defensive, and our main object or desire to 
prevent the recurrence of such horrors. Recollect 
that eighteen months or more have passed since the 
first of those gigantic massacres was perpetrated, and 
when that occurrence took place it was thought to be 
so extraordinary that it was without precedent in the 
past; for Bulgaria becomes pale by the side of Arme- 
nia. As it was without precedent in the past, so it 
would remain without succession in the future. But 
alas! that massacre, gigantic as it was, has been fol- 
lowed up-so that one has grown into aseries. When 
the Sultan, conscious of his triumph over the diplo- 
macy of united Europe, carried the work of massacre 
into his capital, under his own eyes and under the 
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eyes of our Ambassador, then it was that he appeared 
to have gained for a time the very acme of what it 
was possible for him to do. 

Let us consider what was the massacre of Constan- 
tinople in comparison with the massacres in Arme- 
nia. It has created in Europe a greater sensation. 
Was it worse, more atrocious? On the contrary, I 
do not hesitate to say that abominable and execra- 
ble and unpardonable as it was, yet it was of paler 
color than these massacres which have taken place in 
the recesses of the Armenian hills. It was of a paler 
color because, in the first place, it was in the main con- 
fined to the work of murder. But in Armenian massa- 
cres to the work of murder was added the work of lust, 
the work of torture, the work of pillage, the work of 
starvation, and every accessory that it was possible 
for human wickedness to devise. The distinction of 
the massacres of Constantinople as compared with 
those that had taken place before was not in their 
moral infamy; it was in this, that to all other mani- 
festations which had formerly been displayed in the 
face of the world there was added consummate in- 
solence. 

THE SULTAN’S DEFIANCE. 


Translate the acts of the Sultan into words and 
they become these: I have tried your patience in dis- 
tant places; I will try it under yourown eyes. Ihave 
desolated my provinces, I will now desolate my capi- 
tal. I have found that your sensitiveness has not 
been effectually provoked by all that I have hereto- 
fore done, and I will come nearer to you and see 
whether, by the vicinity, I shall or shall not wake the 
wrath which has slept so long. 

Some feeling has been awakened. To an extent 
the weakness of diplomacy I trust is now about to be 
strengthened by the echoes of the nation’s voice; but 
it is right, tho it is painful, that we should estimate 
that weakness, and it stands before us in naked fact, 
and what do we know? We know that after suffi- 
cient deliberation, embassies of six Powers, having 
screwed their courage to the sticking point, presented 
to the Sultan a truly formidable document in which 
they announced that such proceedings as these at 
Constantinople must really cease; and why must they 
cease? because if they continued they would create a 
prejudice against Turkish Government and against 
the Sultan. A prejudice was that result to which 
they were to lead! 

I ask you to put yourselves in the position of the 
guilty author of these massacres, be he who he may. 
Don’t youthink such a remonstrance of itself would 
cause him to proceed? What more does he want 
than that you should confine yourselves to a paper 
war? A paper war is that which is alone necessary 
for the execution of his purpose, and that paper war 
conveys to him all he wants, namely, an assurance of 
impunity. 

In speaking upon this subject at Chester fifteen 
months ago, I stated that there was an _ opinion 
abroad that extermination was the true object of this 
policy, and I stated that the thing was so monstrous 
in itself as well as so difficult of execution that I was 
not prepared to give my adherence to the idea that 
such a purpose should be entertained. I must say 
that so far as Armenians are concerned that idea is 
now far less irrational than it was fifteen months ago. 
The Sultan has added massacre to massacre. He has 
added massacre under the eyes of the representatives 
of every court in Europe. He remains unpunished and 
intact, and boldly asserts his innocence and merit. Is 
not that exactly the position in which we may expect 
that he will go forward ? 

Since this meeting began to be in contemplation, 
the very last days have brought us fresh accounts 
which are as yet indefinite, but which we have no 
reason to disbelieve. 

Then another sample of the Sultan’s policy is being 
afforded us by the people of Kurdistan; and I ask 
you every one to consider, each in his own mind, 
whether it is not going to the extreme, I will not say 
of charity, but of indiscretion and folly, to suppose 
that the policy which has thus far been so triumphant 
in securing practical immunity and even in drawing 
forth from the press of certain countries loud mani- 
festations of wrath against any one who should at- 
tempt by forcible and coercive means to interfere 
with it, will be altered? Is it possible more strongly 
and effectively to accumulate enthusiasm, to go for- 
ward in the path which thus far has been trodden 
with conspicuous and complete success? All that 
has been done down to the present time has been 
done by the concert of Europe. We ought to con- 
sider what that concert is. It is a powerful, an august 
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and in many cases a most useful instrument of 
good; but its success has not been uniform; and [ 
should be disposed to take, upon the whole, a less 
favorable view of its application to the Eastern Ques- 
tion than was taken by one of the speakers who pre- 
ceded me. I think that usually that concert of Eu- 
rope has failed in what is known as the Eastern 
Question. 
‘THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 

Good has been done in the Eastern Question—ay, 
enormous good. These eyes of mine have witnessed 
events which have liberated from fifteen to twenty 
millions of subject races from the domination of Tur- 
key; but how has that been effected? Greece has 
been constituted and subsists and flourishes ; but 
Greece was not constituted by the concert of Europe. 
It was constituted by a combination of the Powers 
which, it is possible, through circumstances might 
again be seen—a combination of Powers while other 
Powers looked on askance and with inclinations far 
from favorable to what was done. 

In 1853, my Lord Mayor, the Government of Eng- 
land and the people of this country in general con- 
ceived that Russia was at that time harboring unjust 
designs against the Turkish Government; and more- 
over, we were then under what has since proved to 
have been a miserable and mischievous delusion. We 
were then under the belief that the Turkish Govern- 
ment was disposed to and capable of effectual reform; 
but we tried then the concert of Europe. Even then 
it could not be effected. There were four Powers 
besides Russia concerned. These four Powers could 
not unite. We had a union with France which was 
effective for purposes of war, and which was cordial 
and vigorons throughout; but the Power of Prussia 
distinctly stood off and observed what is called a 
friendly neutrality to Russia. Another Power, Aus- 
tria, was half with us and half, it might be said, not 
with us. The concert of Europe proved then to be 
impracticable, and the result of the war was not due 
to it. 

Then again, on a later occasion the liberation of 
Bulgaria and the liberation of the sister States around 
it was not due to the concert of Europe. The con- 
cert of Europe rather looked askance, I mean the ma- 
jority of those Powers; and it was by other action and 
by sole action that that great and beneficial change 
was brought about, which has converted the territories 
ofthe Balkan Peninsula, speaking in the main and in 
general, from a land of servitude into a land of free- 
dom. 

Lastly, I may speak of the closing portion of these 
transactions. Two years after the Treaty of Berlin, 
the provisions of that treaty with regard to Greece and 
Montenegro remained unfulfilled. I was at that time 
a member of the Government, and the concert of Eu- 
rope went so far that several Powers sent each a ship 
of war to consort with us to the coast of Albania and 
Montenegro. But first one of them, then another, 
and I think some more signified that, altho their 
ship had gone there, it was on no account to fire shot; 
the consequence was that the concert of Europe on 
that occasion, as on many others, was a miserable 
fallure. But other instruments were put into action, 
and the Sultan became aware that coercion was 
hanging over him. There was no blood shed, no 
war, no declaration of war, no measure of severity; 
but the mere knowledge that it impended was 
enough, and in the autumn of 1880 the Treaty of 
Berlin was fulfilled and, upon the whole, fairly 
fulfilled with regard both to Greece and Montene- 
gro. 

Therefore what I should say is this: That it was 
quite right, both for the present Government and the 
Government of Lord Rosebery, which preceded it— 
but I give that opinion simply asa freeman of Liver- 
pool—to endeavor to work in concert with all the 
Powers of Europe. It was worth while even to pay 
the price for the benefit of that co-operation and, 
therefore, 1 pronounce no censure; only I think the 
Powers collectively have undergone a miserable dis- 
grace. I don’t partition that disgrace. I have ex- 
pressed already my strong hope that it will be found 
that it is not our Government that has brought such 
a result upon us; but the state of things at which we 
have arrived, I think, is this, and I understand my 
sentiments to be sustained and supported by the ex- 
istence of thismeeting. We have arrived at a point 
at which it bec ymes necessary to strengthen the hands 
of the executive Government by an expression of the 
national will. That is the exact point to which I 
have sought in my preceding remarks to bring with 
me the feeling of the meeting, expressing, of course, 
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opinions for which no one is responsible except my - 
self. 

But at the same time, belicving as I do that those 
opinions have been agrecable to the general sense of 
the meeting and of this country,when I speak thus of 
the value of the concert of Europe, I must point 
out that there is another side of the question. In 
this instance every one is aware that we have failed 
in obtaining from the Sultan fulfilment of the treaty 
obligations. In that sense the result of the concert 
of Europe has been—I do not now speak of Crete 
but of Armenia that is the main subject before us 
the concert of Europe has been a total failure. 

But is this all? In my opinion the presence of the 
ambassadors of the six Powers at Constantinople dur- 
ing the whole of these proceedings, massacre heaped 
upon massacre, and when distant massacre would not 
suffice then massacre gn the spot and in the view of 
the embassies came to be added to it—in my opinion 
the presence of the diplomatic representatives of the 
six Powers in Copstantinople and of the ambassadors 
of the Sultan in the six capitals of Europe, has been a 
distinct—not so intendcd but has worked as a dis- 
tinct—countenance and support to the Sultan. 

It has carried to the general mind of Europe the 
belief that the differences between them ard the Sul- 
tan are matters to be arranged upon paper; and that 
the endeavors to arrange them upon paper, which we 
ought to know beforehand, are each of them bocked 
to utter disappcintment, as we have begun, as we 
have persevered, so we will continue to the end. So 
far as my opinion goes—I wish to make it intelligible 
at any rate, even if there are any who do not support 
it—that this presence, this maintenance of diplomatic 
relations with Turkey which has not sufficed to pre- 
vent the massacre of four thousand Armenians in the 
streets of Constantinople, operates as a distinct coun- 
tenance of the Sultan who is still recognized asan 
ally, and is still entitled to claim every diplomatic 
curtesy, and with whom, as long as we continue in 
the present course, we virtually tell the people of 
Europe and the world that we have no differences 
except such as can be arranged by a few amicable ex- 
changes of curtesy and argument. 

In these circumstances it is that this meeting, as 
representing in no small degree the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, is asked to vote as follows: 





THE RESOLUTION. 

‘‘That this meeting trusts that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, realizing to the fullest extent the terrible condition 
in which their fellow-Christians are placed, will do 
everything possible to obtain for them full security and 
protection; and 

‘« This meeting assures Her Majesty’s Ministers that 
they may rely on the cordial support of the citizens of 
Liverpool in whatever steps they may feel it necessary 
to take for that purpose.” 

It appears to me that this resolution has great 
merits. It is firm, and at the sametime it is cautious 
and does not take into our hands that which does not 
belong to us. It expresses our confidence that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will do everything that is possible 
for the purpose of attaining agreatend. It knows very 
well that we have not information or other advan- 
tages necessary for pointing out those means in detail; 
but it assures the Government that every measure 
which the Government may adopt for the advance- 
ment of that great end will have our warm, ungrudg- 
ing, unhesitating support. 

It is upon the ground of that resolution that I in- 
vite you to place yourselves; and I think you will al- 
low me to say, in the first place, that the terms of the 
resolution are of course to be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the rules of common sense; and when we 
say we hope that Her Majesty’s Government will 
adopt every possible measure, we mean every measure 
which is possible consistently with reason. I there- 
fore think that altho the resolution does not express 
it, yet it is not the intention of this meeting to express 
a desire that everything that in the nature of things 
is abstractly possible should be done. The rules of 
prudence must be observed, and the rules of prudence, 
I take it, neither require nor permit, nor does duty, in 
my opinion, either require or permit that we, for the 
sake even of the great object we have in view, should 
place ourselves in the condition of war with united 
Europe or should take measures which should plunge 
Europe generally into a state of war. 

PHANTASMS OF WAR. 

With that proposition I cordially agree; but when 
I speak of a state of war in that sense, I mean a real 

state of war, andI do not mean those phantasms of 
European war which every one, not so much in this 
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country as in other countries, who wishes to stop 
beneficial measures on behalf of Armenia, conjures 
up before our eyes in saying that any country that 
takes into its own hands, exercises its own judgment 
and makes itself, in the last resort, judge of its own 
duty, that every such country must reckon upon 
plunging Europe into war. I need not say that I mean 
everything that is reasonable, everything that is pos- 
sible. I say that it would not be reasonable to do that 
which would imply war with Europe or plunge Europe 
into war; but I completely deny that it means that 
England is under all circumstances to abandon and 
forego her own right of ultimate judgment upon her 
duties and her powers, and to be dragged at the 
chariot wheels of the other Powers of Europe,or some 
other Powers of Europe, who have possibly other 
points of view and who may not take at present en- 
tirely the same view with ourselves as to this idea of 
war. That the threat of war in insignificant news- 
papers and by random gossiping going about from 
one place to another, even if among the places _ be in- 
cluded doorways of some public departments—to sup- 
pose that that implies that all independent action on 
the part of this great country is to be made charge- 
able for producing war in Europe is, in my opinion, 
a mistake more deplorable, perhaps, even than any 
of those mistakes that have ever before been com- 
mitted in the history of diplomacy. Therefore, while 
I fully admit and recognize that possible measures, all 
measures that are possible, do not include a policy 
which gives just cause of complaint to the Powers of 
Europe, because I ‘admit that if they had just cause of 
complaint, of course, they would have a title to ob- 
ject to ouraction and to enforce their action by the 
use of all their military means; I will not admit that we 
are on that account to forego our own convictions 
and our own duties, or to take our own measures of 
those duties from that which may be said and felt 
abroad. 

We have an independent part to play. We have 
often undertaken to play that part on behalf of our 
own interests. Let us see now what are the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon us; because while I admit that 
it is of the utmost importance that we should study 
every means of consulting the sentiments of other 
Powers and of carrying them along with us, I do not 
believe that the way to carry them along with us is to 
show a servile determination under all circumstances, 
and, whatever they may decide, to make their con- 
science the measure of our own. 

The first question is, Have we the title, and would it 
be politic should it be found impossible to obtain the 
assent of the other Powers? Have we a just title ac- 
cording to the law of nations, to threaten Turkey 
with coercion? Coercion does not of itself mean 
war. Coercion justly and judiciously employed has 
often been the means of averting war. At the same 
time it is quite right to admit that coercion when 
once applied does carry with it the consequences that 
in certain cases it may develop into war. That I do 
not fora moment deny. 

ENGLAND’S POSITION, 

Now what ts our position with regard to Turkey ? 
In 1856 by the Treaty of Paris Turkey gave a solemn 
promise to introduce in Armenia as one part of her 
dominions effective reforms. She broke that prom- 
ise. She renewed the promise in 1876 in the Treaty 
of Berlin. As far as Armenia is concerned, she again 
absolutely broke that promise. In 1878 another 
treaty was formed, known by the name of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. There England endeavored to 
obtain securities for the fulfilment of the promise by 
offering compensation. England undertook to defend 
Turkey in Armenia against unjust aggression from 
Russia, Turkey undertaking, in return, to introduce 
into Armenia reforms, the nature of which was to be 
settled and adjusted by the joint action of Turkey 
and England. The two first of these treaties consti- 
tuted obligations by which the other Powers of 
Europe were bound in conjunction with us to the 
same degree as ourselves; but the third was entirely 
our own, and perhaps I ought to mention paren- 
thetically that I myself was a great objector to that 
treaty, on account of certain circumstances connected 
with the arrangement which I thought improper and 
disastrous; but that treaty was made known while the 
Congress at Berlin was sitting, and must be held to 
have received its substantial assent and approval. 
Well, there is a separate and distinct obligation on 
the one hand on England, and on the other hand on 
Turkey, England agreeing in certain circumstances to 
defend the Turkish frontier in Asia Minor, Turkey 
agreeing, in consideration of this covenant, to intro- 
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duce effective reforms into Armenia. The Sultan of 
Turkey has interpreted reforms to mean wholesale 
and immeasurable massacre; and that is the condition 
in which, so far as title is concerned, we have placed 
ourselves in the face of Turkey. And am I to be told 
that while the law of nations declares a very deliber- 
ate breach of treaty to constitute a justification for 
war, am I to be told that such a breach of treaty as 
this has no power in vesting England either with an 
obligation or with a solemn right to require, and 
peremptorily to require, an application of those re- 
quirements and of all institutions really calculated to 
maintain them in Armenia? 

Now I earnestly hope and more than hope, and I 
have every trust that England will not be called upon 
to act alone in this matter; but the right to act alone, 
I for one will never be a party to renounce. It isa 
case where the cause of complaint is not sufficient 
only, but fearful in its amount, intense in its charac- 
ter, and where we confine ourselves strictly to meas- 
ures that such cause of complaint may entail. 

Now, in the natural course of things I am not go- 
ing to advise Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
be going entirely out of my line of duty, and inciting 
you, I think, to go beyond the purpose of this meet- 
ing; but there are certain measures that when a de- 
termined intention is entertained one must suppose, 
hypothetically, to come in the natural course of 
events. 

THE PROPER COURSE. 

I will first of all suppose, then, that every effort to 
obtain direct and active co-operation from any Power 
of Europe has failed. That isa large supposition; 
but supposing that, because I am going to suppose 
everything against my own arguments in order that 
you may be enabled to measure the worst ot what 
could possibly happen; well, of course the first 
thing would be to require Turkey to fulfil her obliga- 
tions, and to require that by what may be called a 
peremptory demand, and not by one of those de- 
mands that are, first of all, delayed for a certain time 
in deference tothe Porte, and then delayed in defer- 
ence to a Commission, and then, pending the report of 
the Commission, delayed until the report of the Com- 
mission begins to be considered. The proceeding 
that I hope will be adopted, and I feel sure should be 
adopted, is the method of what is termed peremptory 
demand, which is taken and can promptly be made 
when the title is unquestionable and necessity ur- 
gent. 

Well, then, upon failure to comply with that de- 
mand, I apprehend the first step to be taken must be 
the recall of our Ambassador from Constantinople and 
the corresponding dismissal of the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor from London. I apprehend that that is not cre- 
ating a European war. What I wish to point out are 
these two things: The first is what is called suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations, a thing of frequent, I 
might almost say of constant, occurrence. It isa 
thing which gives no right of objection or of complaint 
to anybody. I do not hesitate to say that in the pres- 
ent relations with Turkey it would be a withdrawal of 
countenance and an escape from responsibility. As 
far as it goes it would bea good thing in itself, altho 
I do not say it would be all the good we ought to con- 
template; but it would do this; when diplomalic rela- 
tions have been put an end to or suspended, there 
arises for all parties full and free opportunity of con- 
sidering what shall be done next, and if the English 
people are of the opinion that it is enough, I will not 
say that is my opinion. They have an unquestioned 
and unquestionable opportunity of saying so. 

Now, I am going a little further. I am going to 
suppose that upon this suspension of diplomatic rela- 
tions England informs the Sultan that she shall take 
into consideration means of enforcing, if force alone 
is available, compliance with her just, legal and hu- 
mane demand. Now I am here going to interpose a 
condition on my own authority. I am strongly of the 
opinion that if, unhappily, we come to that point of 
sole action and of continuing obstinacy on the part of 
Turkey, neither of which do I conceive to be very 
probable, if we come to that point and if it became 
our duty to intimate to the Sultanthat we should con- 

sider the proper means of enforcing our just demands, 
there is in my opinion one condition on our part 
which ought on no account to be overlooked, and 
that is the passing of what has been called a self- 
denying ordinance. Such:a declaration was made at 
the beginning of the Crimean War on the part of 
England and France. It was a declaration that on no 
account would they turn that war to their own pri- 
vate and particular advantage. That declaration was 
" publicly made, and it was honorably kept. In my 
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opinion it would bz the manifest duty of England to 
make such a declaration and to make it in such terms 
that the Powers of Europe, ay, or any of them, might, 
if they thought fit, resent the breach of it as being 
not only a violation of good faith in itself but a viola- 
tion of our engagement to them, and therefore placing 
us entirely at their mercy. Therefore, if this coun- 
try be the selfish and grasping country that she is 
sometimes represented to be, and perhaps on certain 
occasions she has been, I can only say I can hold out 
no inducements in the direction I have indicated. 
We ought, in my opinion, solemnly and effectively to 
disclaim and renounce every prospect of the kind to 
limit ourselves absolutely to those duties which lie in 
our path and which we, under the obligations of 
treaty, ought to insist upon. 

According to some anonymous articles in news- 
papers and according to reports destitute of all au- 
thority, and due, probably, to the imagination or to 
selfish aim insome other quarter, or to pure error of 
judgment, we are told that such a proceeding as I 
have sketched is to create a war with Europe united 
against us. I again say that in my opinion sucha 
proposition is more or less to say that which is 
cruelly unjust to all the Powers of Europe, and is 
little short of, even if it does not reach, the limits 
of absolute absurdity; because it would be a declara- 
tion, and a declaration supported by measures of vio- 
lence, to the effect that there was no power on the 
part of a State which had obtained concessions by 
treaty, there was no power to exact the observance 
of those concessions, I therefore do not believe and do 
not entertain fora moment this phantasm which is 
raised to alarm us if our nerves happen to be ina pe- 
culiar state of meanness; this phantasm of European 
war against measures unselfish, just and directed to 
the stoppage of brutal and horrible massacres on an 
unexampled scale. 


WAR NOT TO BE FEARED, 


Ido not believe that Europe, or any part of Eu- 
rope, will make war to insure the continuance of 
these massacres; but if they are not to continue, and 
if security is given against them, that is all we want. 
But that security must be effective, it must be real; 
it must not be visionary; it must not be limited to 
the exaction of promises upon paper, with which we 
have too often and too long been contented. 

Now supposing, however, that this monstrous sup- 
position were to come about, and that when we had 
in a binding form limited our own proceedings to the 
suppression of mischief in its aggravat: d form, on the 
account that we have used the word coercion in our 
communications with Turkey, then the supposition is 
that a threat of war by the European Powers is to 
be at once thrown in our face. This is the supposi- 
tion I am considering. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
going to make a frank confession. If the people of 
England find themselves confronted by a distinct an- 
nouncement of such a war, in order to secure main- 
tenance of the present state of things in Turkey, 
they would have to consider their position. Suppos- 
ing they came to the conclusion, because this is the 
most unfavorable supposition, that it was their duty 
to desist from all effort of procuring effectual change 
in Turkey; suppose they frankly owned that they 
were not prepared to incur the responsibility of 
plunging Europe into war; suppose they said. We 
cast upon you who are willing to undertake it the re- 
sponsibility of giving countenance to those detest- 
able and horrible proceedings, we wash our hands of 
them, we will have nothing more to do with them, 
we will never give countenance, we will never give 
neutrality, we will not acknowledge as a nation within 
the family of nations a ruler who is himself the re- 
sponsible agent of these monstrous acts; but we are 
not prepared to urge Europe on to war, and we will 
do what was done by France in 1840, without loss of 
honor, retaining our own judgment and retaining our 
own right of enforcing that judgment when we see 
our way todo it; but we will not plunge Europe into 
war, and we will leave to those who bring about this 
state of things the responsibility which belongs to 
them. . 

Well, now, in 1840—there are few of you who recol- 

lect it—France at that time had a policy on the East- 
ern Question totally at variance with that of the rest 
of Europe. They were prepared to resort to military 
measures; and France, which is certainly, as every one 
will admit, a very spirited and very powerful country, 
France receded in face of that attitude on the part 
of Europe; she receded without loss either of honor 
or power; she receded believing that she had been 
right and wise, that others had been wrong and un- 
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wise. I declare in my judgment it would be far bet 
ter even to run the risk, which I believe is no risk at 
all, of recession than to continue the present state of 
things in which we become ministers and co-opera- 
tors with the Sultan by insuring his immunity 
and encouraging him to continue his monstrous 
acts. 

Now, if in pursuance of what I have laid before 
you, we go before the Government, not presuming to 
speak for the people of England but presuming in 
some degree to speak for one great community which, 
undoubtedly, exercises an important influence with 
England, and which constitutes altogether no incon- 
siderable fraction of the strength and also of the in- 
telligence of England, we shall be able to go before 
the throne with the assurance that we, at least, will 
not shrink from giving support to the most energetic 
conduct of Government within no bounds except those 
bounds prescribed by reason. 

May I venture on the observation that even the day 
is favorable to our purpose? I do not mean simply 
that the sun is returning to display himself on high, 
but I mean that this is the day on which Her Most 
Gracious Majesty commences a new term of a reign 
already so long, and a reign of which the length has 
not been-more remarkable than the manner in which 
it has been adorned and blessed by peace, by prosper- 
ity, and by valuable and useful legislation. May that 
reign long continue, and may it continue to bear the 
marks which have hitherto made it not only long but 
honorable! 

I think that what we are humbly endeavoring to 
recommend to-day will, if it proceed into a practical 
form, not tarnish the honor of that reign, but, on the 
contrary, tend to elevate it, and to elevate the char- 
acter of this great and powerful people, always pos- 
sessed of weight, and now perhaps, under modern 
circumstances, possessed of ever-increasing weight in 
the councils of Europe. 

Come what may let us extract ourselves from an 
ambiguous position. Let us have nothing to do with 
countenance of, and so renounce and condemn, neu- 
trality; and let us present ourselves to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, promising them in good faith our ungrudg- 
ing and our enthusiastic support in every effort which 
they may make to express by word and _ by deed their 
detestation of acts, not yet perhaps having reached 
their consummation, but which already have eome to 
such a magnitude and such a depth of atrocity that 
they constitute the most terrible and most monstrous 
series of proceedings that have ever been recorded 
in the dismal and 
crime. 


deplorable history of human 





Mr. Gladstone had no difficulty in holding the 
eager attention of the four thousand citizens who, 
without respect of party, had gathered in Hengler's 
Circus, at the call of the Reform Club, to hear him. 
As he rose on the platform he appeared at first with 
bent figure and his face showing the marks of his ex- 
treme age. But as he spoke his voice became reso- 
nant as of old, his figure erect and rejuvenated. His 
words rang out clear and distinct tothe furthest limit 
of the large hall. 
with no signs of fatigue, and when he finished he ap- 
peared the Gladstone of twenty years ago, instead of 
the chieftain who had retired from leadership be- 
cause he had overlived the period of possible physical 
vigor. The hearers seemed to have been addressed 
by a voice from a higher sphere, calling them to a 
duty from which they had shrunk, but which Heaven 
would not let them forget. 


He spoke an hour and a quarter 


‘*H. H.,” or Helen Hunt Jackson, who years ago 
used to contribute many of her best poems and essays 
to THE INDEPENDENT, has been dead eleven years. It 
will be remembered that, according to her expressed 
wish, she was buried on Cheyenne Mountain, on the 
eastern edge of the Rocky Mountains, overlooking Col- 
orado Springs, and itself overlooked by Pike’s Peak. 
A more beautiful and romantic spot could not well be 
found for such a poet and writer; and it was little won- 
der, therefore, that the cafion and grave have become a 
favorite resort for literary pilgrims and tourists. Mr. 
Jackson did not own the mountain; so when those who 
did, making a business out of an opportunity, began to 
ask a toll of each person visiting the spot by the only 
possible trail, he peremptorily ordered the remains re- 
moved to the cemetery of Colorado Springs to avoid 
the scandal. Now ‘‘H. H.” rests on a plain knoll south- 
east of the Springs, a polished granite slab telling 
where she lies. Meantime pilgrimages are made to the 
mountain as frequently as of yore,and each visitor 
adds a stone to the already considerable mound known 
as ‘‘H.H.’s” grave. 
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Biblical Research. 


The Discoveries at Dashur in Egypt. 


OnE of the most interesting discoveries in the domain 
of archeology which has been made during the past two 
years, and one of prominent importance in the history 
of Egyptian excavations, is the wonderful treasure of 
ancient jewelry belonging to the twelfth dynasty, 
brought tolight by M. de Morgan in one ofthe pyramids 
of Dashur. 
in all, form a group situated at the south of the pyramid 
of Sakkarah; two of these pyramids are constructed of 
stone and the other two of brick; it was in one of the 
As early as 1839 
M. Perring endeavored to penetrate into this mass of 
bricks; but his efforts were fruitless. M.Maspero next 
attempted to continue the work of exploration, with 
equally fruitless results; and it was not until M. de Mor- 
gan put his hand to the undertaking in 1894 that success 
crowned the efforts of the explorers. M. de Morgan be- 
gan by studying the mastabas which surrounded the 
pyramid. 


The pyramids of Dashur, numbering four 


latter that the discovery was made. 


The word mastaéa signifies a bench, and was 
adopted by Mariette to designate the long, low tombs of 
the plain of Sakkarah. The mastabas were the tombs 
of important personages, while the pyramids were re- 
served for royal sepulchers; and the great dignitaries of 
the court were in the habit of placing their tombs in the 
neighborhood of the pyramid which was to be the last 
resting place of the Pharaoh under whom they served. 
These mastabas exhibited admirable frescoes of fine 
quality, being the most ancient frescoes known. 

M. de Morgan then began methadical investigations of 
the pyramid itself, which resulted in the discovery of 
two subterranean chambers and several galleries. The 
upper and principal gallery contained four tombs, one 
of which belonged to the wife of the King Nefer-Nesu. 
The lower chamber contaiued the tombs of the prin- 
cesses Ment, Sent-Senbet-s, and Hathor-Sat. The tomb 
of the king was afterward discovered; but it had been 
completely rifled of 1ts contents. Near the sarcophagus 
of the Princess Hathor-Sat was found a hidden treasure 
consisting of jewelry of gold and silver, precious stones 
and fragments of a gold coffer. Several of the jewels, 
among others a pectoral and a scarab, showed the car- 
touches of Usertesen II and III, thus proving that the 
pyramid of Dashur was constructed: by the kings of the 
twelfth dynasty. On the following day a second treas- 
ure was brought to light near the sarcophagus of the 
Princess Sent-Senbet-s. In this instance the treasure 
was deposited in a box incrusted with gold; and on the 
bracelets, pectorals and scarabs were the names of 
Usertesen II and III, and that of Amenemhat III. In 
order to secure these treasures from being discovered 
by the tomb-spoilers, they had been hidden in natural 
cavities of the rock and covered with earth, instead of 
being placed in the tombs with the mummies of the 
princesses. 

In the following year M.de Morgan made a further 
discovery of ancient jewelry in two tombs near those 
previously opened and belonging also to the twelfth 
dynasty. The first tomb contained a sarcophagus which 
inclosed the mummy of the Princess Ita-Ourt. The 
mummy still wore a pearl necklace with gold pendants, 
bracelets with beads of gold, carnelian, emeralds and 
lapis lazuli, and was covered with beautiful stuffs. 
Around it lay scepters,a bow, a mace, all in perfect 
preservation: and surrounding the sarcophagus was an 
interesting collection of funerary objects, such as per- 
fume burners, vases filled with cosmetics, etc. In the 
second tomb was a granite sarcophagus containing the 
body of Princess Sit-Hat, adorned with 


necklaces, 
bracelets of gold and pearl parures. 


An unusual piece 
was found among the funerary objects, a swan carved 
in wood which was ina good state of preservation. 
M.de Morgan further discovered two other undis- 
turbed tombs, one of which contained the sarcophagus 
and mummy of Ita. The body was as usual ornament- 
ed with necklaces, bracelets, beads of gold, pearl and 
paste, carnelian, lapis lazuli and Egyptian emerald; 
near by lay a superb poniard, with a bronze blade. and 
a handle of gold incrusted with carnelian, Egyptian 
emeralds and lapis lazuli. The second tomb contained 
the sarcophagus of the Princess Khnoumit, in which 
was discovered a unique treasure of jewelry. On the 
mummy was founda magnificent necklace fastened to 
the shoulders by two hawk-heads made of gold incrust- 
ed with carnelian and lapis lazuli, a network of gold 
beads, a beautiful coronal of very delicate workman- 
ship, a series of necklaces and of amulets, which show 
a great variety of form and represent cloisonné work 
of carnelian, lapis lazuliand Egyptian emerald, other 
ornaments made of these same stones, and bracelets 
with fastenings of gold incrusted with marvelous art. 
There were also found two remarkable crowns—one of 
solid gold, incrusted with flowers and decorated with a 
fan-like spray of different flowers composed of jewels, 
with gold stems and foliage; the other, made of a lace- 
work of incrusted gold in the shape of a wreath of for- 
get-me-nots of precious stones and beads of lapis lazuli. 
The number of objects in this remarkable discovery 
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amount to 5,760, and are now on exhibition at the Gizeh 
Museum in Cairo. 

This early Egyptian jewelry is exquisite in every 
detail of its workmanship, and shows the jeweler’s art 
carried to a high state of perfection, being even more 
artistic, both in conception and execution, than the later 
specimens of the seventeenth dynasty. And yet, as M. 
Sayce says, ‘‘the age of the twelfth dynasty reaches 
back to a period when Abraham was not as yet born”’; 
for, when Abraham entered Egypt the pyramids were 
already ‘‘the monuments of a venerable antiquity.” 


The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for October 11th. 
SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE.-—1 KINGs 3: 5-15. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’’—Ps. 3: Io. 

Notes.—‘‘ /n Gibeon.’’—About five or six miles north- 
erly from Jerusalem, where was the chief high place 
where they worshiped before the temple was built in Je- 
*’—The usual way in which 
“A little child.’’—Solo- 
mon was probably quite young, somewhere from twelve 
to twenty years old. ‘* Cannot be numbered.” —A 
rhetorical expression. David had numbered them, at 
least the men fit for war. ‘* To discern judgment.”’ 
—Especially in questions of law that would come up.” 
‘* Shall not be any among the kings like unto thee all 
thy days.’’—This was the fact. The neighboring king- 
doms of Egypt and Assyria were in a condition of de- 
cline in Solomon’s time. ‘* Will lengthen thy days.” 
—He died at the age of about sixty; but he did not keep 
the condition of the promise, as he followed idols in his 
advancing years. 

/nstruction.—When God himself has laid upon us a 
duty, we may expect strength from him to perform that 
duty. 

Solomon’s diffidence shows his wisdom. Many a 
young man of twenty thinks he knows it all, and soon 
comes to grief. Long experience makes one cautious. 
Solomon, while young, shows the gravity and self-dis- 
trust of later years. 

No one ever yet succeeded in a great task who did 
not realize the greatness of the work. The brave man 
goes forward with a bold heart, because he feels that, 
tho his task is great, he can, through God's help, per- 
form it. Presumption goes forward boldly because it 
underrates the work to be done. Such a mistake will 
result in overthrow. 

Correct judgment is not merely a matter of the intel- 
lect. There is an instinctive perception of the bound- 
aries between right and wrong, which it is often safer 
to follow than the deductions of reason. The utterances 
of a man’s heart are often truer than the conclusions of 
his intellect. In what he /ee/s to be right or wrong he 
is often nearer correct than in what he has argued out 
by the intellect. 

Solomon’s great desire was not to attain pleasure for 
himself, but to be able to do his duty toward others. 
Not Enjoyment, but Duty, is the true watchword in life. 

The great question regarding life is not of its length, 
but of its character. Bettera short life filled with use- 
fulness than a long career devoted to selfishness. 

Wealth can purchase only external gratifications. 
True happiness must come from within the soul. 

The prayer for wisdom is a prayer that answers 
itself. He who discerns his need of wisdom is already 
wise. Only a wise man will ask for wisdom. He who 
has discernment to perceive that the most desirable 
thing is an ability to discern, that man will be <zble to 
judge correctly on other questions which arise. 

The natural result of piety is prosperity. The world 
was created by God; and, tho it is disordered by sin, it 
remains true asa general thing that godliness is con- 
ducive to worldly good. The godly man’s life is in tune 
with nature. He will be temperate, exercising self- 
control, all which conduces to physical health; he will 
be industrious and trustworthy, which characteristics 
have a commercial value; he will be amiable, 
which will give him the favor of his fellow-men. 
In other words, when a man seeks the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, all these things shall be 
added. 

God’s blessing was upon Solomon because he was be- 
ginning his reign in the right manner. The continu- 
ance of that blessing would depend on his continuing 
in the right way. We need each day to renew our alle- 
giance to God; each day to set out once more as if it 
were the first day of our conversion. 

There is an ancient story that the Sphinx propounded 
a riddle, and the one who guessed the answer aright 
was to receive wealth and honor, while he who guessed 
wrong was to bedestroyed. “Toeach young man comes 
the riddle: What is most to be desired in life? He who 
rightly answers that divine wisdom is to be sought, will 
attain happiness and glory; he who guesses wrong, and 
says that riches, pleasures, sensual enjoyment are the 
things to be coveted, will miserably perish, 





rusalem. ‘“*In adream.’ 


instruction was expected. 
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Music. 


An Orchestra’s Biography. 


IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





BY E, 


THE Boston Symphony Orchestra is among the finest 
concert bands of the world. It is a band of virtuosi, 
from the concert-master to the tympanist. It belongs 
in the list of such exceptional organizations of the kind 
as those in Paris, led byMr. Colonne or Mr. Lamoureux, 
with those inthe very pick of German and Austrian 
centers, (the annual Bayreuth selection of men included,) 
and with the Chicago Orchestra. New York has not its 
equa, unfortunately; tho, unfortunately, New York 
is apt to think that it has. 

The orchestra was founded in 1881, by an endowment 
from a private citizen of Boston, Mr. Henry L. Higgin- 
son. Mr. Higginson’s direct support of it is to-day 
much of its stay, heartily as the Boston public co-oper- 
ate with him. It is necessary that it should be so 
helped. Its expense is great,and the resolution that 
the public must have the good and the pleasure of it 
cheaply has never been forsaken. It has had four con- 
ductors, each of them a leader of high distinction— 
Mr. George Henschel, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, Mr. Ar- 
thur Nikisch and Mr. Emil Paur. Of these, two are 
virtuosi in directing, so that the combination ought to 
have brought what it did—performances of a technical 
finish unsurpassable. As to practical routine, the sys- 
tem on which this remarkable Boston band is managed 
is thorough enough, in its essential details, to be a 
model. The material in its ranks, its rehearsals, its con- 
certs, its aims, in its field of work, its very program- 
books—are all intouch by honest and superior intelli- 
gence in musical art,and in making good art gain local 
headway and hold it. 

The biography of the Orchestra has lately been set 
forth to the close of last season, by Mr. Comee, of its 
staff, in a concise and systematic form. So much is 
suggested to intelligent musical readers in the summary 
—so much beyond local interest—that it merits the lim- 
ited extracts possible to thiscolumn. Beginning with 
1881, and the first concerts—two concerts are given in 
each week between October and May—the performances 
number 752. Of compositions, 3,313 have been played; 
2,270 of them have been orchestral only; 500 have in- 
cluded vocal solos; 543 called for instrumental soloists 
—with a total of 1,043 selections needing solo artists. 
This list has been drawn from 163 composers. Asa 
matter of nationality, Germany, Italy, France and 
America have furnished the largest group of names— 
Germany 79, Italy 18, France 17, America 12. Russia 
has yielded only six writers to the repertory, or less 
than Poland or England, with seven each. Of the other 
nations the numbersare but by twos and threes, showing 
how only the best is universal in musical taste. In regard 
to the number of times that a given composer is played, 
more than another, Beethoven stands firm as heart 
could wish with 384; the Wagnerites have their divus 
a close second, with the figure 266; Schumann has been 
heard 175 times; Mozart, 174; Brahms, 159; Schubert, 
150; Mendelssohn, 140; Lizst, 118; Weber, 104; Dvorak, 
88; Berlioz, 84; Bach, 74; Rubinstein, 74; Saint-Saéns, 
72; Handel, 60; Chopin, 52; Goldmark, 44; Volkmann, 
44; Raff, 42; Bruch, 41; Tschaikovsky, 40; Gluck, 38; 
Spohr, 34; Cherubini, 40, and so on through a long list 
from Palestrina tothe orchestra’s own men some of them 
composers and occasionally contributors to its pro- 
grams. Evidently the whole-gods are not forsaken for 
the half-gods in Boston. The public is not allowed to 
forget the past and good through an entertaining of the 
new-hatched and the unfledged comrades in music— 
while at the same time no worthy current or devclop- 
ment of real mark is unrepresented in the orchestra’s 
record. The whole tabulation is a striking one. In one 
passage Mr. Comee notes: 

‘‘The record for the greatest number of performances of 
any one selection is a tie between the ‘ Unfinished Sym- 
phony’ of Schubert and the‘ Prelude to the Mastersingers 
of Nuremburg’ of Wagner, each work having been per- 
formed twenty-six times. Asa very close second to these 
two numbers are the Beethoven symphonies No. 3 (Eroica), 
"5, 6. (Pastoral) and 7, with a total of twenty-four perform- 
ances each.” 

It is also recorded, in connection with Mr. Henschel’s 
conductorship that—following Dr. Hans von Biilow’s 
famous precedent—he once began and ended the same 
concert with Wagner’s ‘‘ Prelude to Parsifal;’’ reasoning 
that by twice hearing this selection the audience could 
better comprehend it. Another Henschel incident came 
in November, 1883, with the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Martin Luther. Inthe program of the 


concert on that day, Mr. Henschel placed Luther’s 
choral ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg,’’ printing on the back of the 
program the facsimile of the manuscript of this hymn 
of 1530, with a request that the audience should *‘join in 
singing’ the same. They did so; the only time in the his- 
tory of these concerts that such a request was made, and 
rare anywhere in this country. A list of composers who 
have died since these concerts began includes such fa- 
mous names as Wagner, Liszt, Rubinstein, Von Biilow, 
Raff, Gounod, Tschaikovsky, Volkmann, Ambroise 
Thomas, Godard, Chabrier, Franz, Lachner, Smetana 
and Borodin, 
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THE past week was an extremely busy week for the 
several candidates for the Presidency. Canton, O., 
was flooded with delegations daily, and Mr. McKinley 
delivered no fewer than eleven addresses on Saturday. 
Gen. John M. Palmer and General Buckner, candidates 
of the National Democracy, visited New York and de- 
livered addresses to large audiences. General Palmer 
also spoke in Brooklyn and then went to Baltimore and 
Washington. Everywhere he was greeted by large au- 
diences. Mr. Bryan, the candidate of the Democratic 
Party and of the Populists, visited New York 
the second time and _ spoke to inspiring and 
enthusiastic audiences in New York and _ Brook- 
lyn, and made a tour of New England, spending 
Saturday night and Sunday with Mr. Sewall, his asso- 
ciate on the ticket, in Maine. He is to speak again in this 
city this week, and is to make several addresses in New 
Jersey. It is said that his unremittent labors are telling 
upon his physical condition, and that he looks fagged 
and greatly worn. He took a lively interest 
in the work of the Democratic Convention in Massa- 
chusetts, which nominated for Governor, on Saturday, 
the Hon. G. Fred. Williams, who, at the time of the 
Chicago Convention, was outspoken for freesilver. It 
having been reported that the State Committee had 
some plan that was hostile to Mr. Williams, 520 of the 
delegates to the State Convention, who were in Music 
Hall when Mr. Bryan spoke on Friday night, remained 
in possession of the hall until the next morning, and 
proceeded to nominate Mr. Williams. The other dele- 
gates met elsewhere and did the same thing, so that 
Mr. Williams is now the candidate of the two Demo- 
cratic factions and also of the Populists. The platform 
adopted indorses the Chicago nominees and declarations. 
It is said that Mayor Josiah Quincy is one of the State 
Committee. In both Massachusetts and New York the 
National Democrats will have their own State tickets in 
the field; also in most of the States of the East. 


THE letter of Mr. Thacher, who was nominated by 
the New York Democratic State Convention for Govern- 
or, declaring that his views are not changed on the 
financial question and that he is opposed to free silver, 
have absorbed the attention of the public in this State 
the past week. Mr. John C. Sheehan, who seems to be 
the new leader of the Bryan Democracy in this State, 
sent a letterto Mr. Thacher which was in effect an invi- 
tation to himto withdraw. At the meeting of the State 
Committee there was a hot discussion, and it needed 
all Senator Hill’s great influence to prevent a resolu- 
tion being passed looking toachange in theticket. He 
argued most earnestly in favor of Mr. Thacher, declar- 
ing that it was not a principle of Democracy that a man 
must give his adhesion to every doctrine set forth in 
a platform; the Buffalo Convention had gone too far, 
he thought, in its praise of the Chicago platform. 
While Senator Hill carried his point, the feeling against 
Mr. Thacher was very strong in Tammany Hall and 
among the Bryan Democracy generally, and Mr. Bryan, 
in his visit to Brooklyn expressed the decided opinion 
that Mr. Thacher ought to withdraw. On Saturday, 
Mr. Thacher told the notification committee that he 
would not accept the nomination. The State Committee 
will name another candidate, and it is thought proba- 
ble that Mr. Elliot Danforth will be selected. He is 
said to be the choice of Mr. Bryan. 





THE troubles in Leadville, Col., incident to the strike 
of the Union miners, were brought to a head last week 
by riotous conduct in which there was destruction of 
property and loss of life. The cause of the strike was 
the dissatisfaction of the Union miners with the pres- 
ent rate of wages. The Union scale of wages was three 
dollars a day until 1893, when the price of silver fell 
to sixty cents an ounce. In that year an agreement 
was made by which the miners were to accept two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a day, the old rate of wages to be 
restored when silver rose again to eighty-three cents 
anounce. The strike, which began in June, is due to 
an effort to restore the three dollar rate. The miners 
claim that the agreement entered into in 1893 was un- 
fair. The strikers number about twothousand. Last 
week they made attacks upon the barricades surround- 
ing the Coronado and Emmett mines, where other men 
were at work. The barricades were vigorously de- 
fended, those behind them being well armed and well 
provisioned. It having been represented to the Gov- 
ernor that the Mayor and city authorities were either 
not inclined to proceed against the rioters or lacked the 
means to do so, at the request of the Sheriff he ordered 
the State troops to go to Leadville and secure and pre- 
serve order, and in case of necessity the officer in com- 
mand could proclaim martial law. Some of the ring- 
leaders among the strikers have been arrested, and at 
the close of the week quiet had been restored, and the 
strike was declared over. It is said, however, that the 
operators will not employ union miners, so that the 
strike has been one of disastor all around, 
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Survey of the World. 


MASs meetings have recently been held in the Indian 
Territory to celebrate its emancipation from an alien 
judicial jurisdiction. The United States Court, estab- 
lished at Muskogee, by act of March Ist, 1889, had 
criminal jurisdiction only over offenses not punishable 
by death or by imprisonment at hard labor. For such 
offenses the Indian Territory was divided off and as- 
signed to the United States courts at Ft. Scott, Ark.; 
Paris, Tex.; and Wichita, Kan. This caused invari- 
able delay and frequent miscarriage of justice. Jails 
were full; innocent and guilty alike suffered bitter 
hardship while awaiting trial; and scarcely better fate 
befel witnesses summoned and detained. Lawyers and 
boarding-house keepers fattened. The law of March 
Ist. 1895, gave the Indian Territory three judicial dis- 
tricts instead of one (allowing each judge to appoint six 
commissioners for his district) and provided that after 
September Ist 1896, the courts in Kansas, Arkansas and 
Texas should be relieved of their jurisdiction of crimes 
committed in the Indian Territory. On that date over 
a quarter of a million inhabitants of the Indian Terri- 
tory came into possession of their American right to be 
tried by a jury of their peers drawn from their own 
vicinage. The rejoicing is great, and the ad- 
ministration of justice will, undoubtedly, be strongly 
promoted by this change of venue. The next step 
should be to enlarge the powers of these courts, 
so that they may take cognizance of crimes and 
controversies to which only Indians are parties. At 
present these United States courts are confined tocases 
in which one or both parties are United States citizens, 
while Indians (not allottees) are remanded to tribal 
courts for ‘‘ offenses committed by one Indian upon the 
person or property of another Indian.’’ This is satis- 
factory to the Five Civilized Tribes (whom it chiefly 
affects), for they cling tenaciously to their courts and 
their autonomous governments. But the inefficiency 
and corruption of the one and the venal misrule of the 
other are flagrant and notorious. Still things move 
slowly toward the end which the tribes seek to avert, but 
know to be inevitable and hope only to delay—their 
complete investment with United States citizenship. 
An indication of progress is found in recent elections 
among the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The contests 
were hotly waged; but the side which advocated ‘an 
equal division of lands and other tribal property” 
elected its candidate for chief. This is the first break 
in the solid front hitherto presented by the Five 
Civilized Tribes against allotments. 





In Europe the situation is such that no one part can 
be taken by itself. Each is bound up inextricably with 
every other. Italy’s arrangement with Menelek puts 
her under special obligations to the very Power against 
which her alliance with Austria and Germany was 
specially directed. Emperor William is letting out all 
sorts of State secrets about his understanding with his 
imperial cousin, who has just been visiting him, while 
Francis Joseph has decorated his Minister Goluchow- 
ski as prime ministers are seldom decorated, emphasiz- 
ing thereby his recognition of his services in turning 
the Czar’s visit from an object of anxiety to one of con- 
gratulation. France is going into ecstacies over enter- 
taining a real live Emperor, even going so far as to en- 
courage President Faure in concocting some sort of 
uniform sothat he may be differentiated from a waiter, 
and be on somewhat of a par with his guests. In 
Egypt the Sidan campaign has been distinctly advanced 
by General Kitchener's appropriation of Dongola for 
the Khedive. That usually negligable person, how- 
ever, has beentaking an incognito journey in Europe, 
forthe purpose, according to the veracious news agen- 
cies, of submitting in France and elsewhere a scheme for 
getting rid of England. The Czar is deer stalking, 
generally in the rain, for it has been fearful weather in 
England, and awaiting, doubtless with composure, the 
conference he has been graciously pleased to accord to 
Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone has given expression 
to the popular rage at the Sultan, and at the same time 
echoed the uncertainties that must attend any setting 
forth of definite political action. All this time the 
Sultan in his palace at Yildiz has been receiving tele- 
grams announcing 1,000 more Armenians out of the 
way in Kemakh and a few hundreds somewhere else, 
also that his troops will mutiny unless they are paid, 
while he reads Mr. Gladstone’s speech and queries 
how he can best play off Europe against England, or the 
reverse, all the time knowing very well that the game 
is growing more desperate, that his softas may turn 
against him at any time, and that his troops are not to 
be relied upon. The Cretans have for the time being 
dropped out of sight, the Macedonians plot to their 
heart’s content, Bulgaria, Servia, Rfimania look on 
with some anxiety, and Montenegro alone feels well at 
ease, for she has no great ambitions; and now that her 
princess is to share the throne of Italy, she need have 
little fear of other people’s ambitions. Ofcourse such 
a situation gives unlimited scope for newspaper com- 
ment and prophecy; but the chief actorsin the drama 
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keep theirown counsel. It seems as if each week must 
bring some solution, but the weeks pass and the situa- 
tion remains essentially the same. 





THE act of the British Government in Zanzibar in 
overthrowing Khalid, who wanted to be Sultan, does 
not promise any important change in the internal affairs 
of the island. It was thought that it might hasten the 
end of slavery; but it is announced that the Government 
has no intention of hurrying onemancipation. It seems, 
from an English blue book, recently issued, that the 
policy of Great Britain has for several years contem- 
plated the final extinction of slavery in Zanzibar. As 
long ago as 1873 Sir Bartle Frere persuaded the Sultan 
to issue an edict absolutely abolishing the traffic in his 
dominions. This closed the slave markets and pre- 
vented further importations, but did not interfere with 
slavery itself. Some years later this was followed by 
a law declaring all children of slaves born after Janu- 
ary Ist, 1890, free. In August, 1890, the Sultan issued 
a proclamation forbidding all exchange, sale or further 
traffic in slaves of any description. Slaves were also 
given the right to purchase their freedom. There is 
also a provision of law by which the slaves of persons 
dying without lawful issue are made free. It is be- 
lieved that in the course of no very long time, under 
the provisions of these laws, slavery will become ex- 
tinct. Itis said that the English missionaries very 
generally concur with the English Consul in declaring 
that immediate and absolute emancipation would work 
injury, not only to many of the owners of slaves, but to 
the slaves themselves, many of whom, it is declared, 
are not in a condition to care for themselves. The Eng- 
lish missionaries in Uganda, however, do not at all co- 
incide with this opinion. They are anxious for imme- 
diate abolition, and believe that it would be a blow at 
slave raiding and slave trading. 


The reports of cruelty toward the natives of the Con- 
go State on the part of the Belgian officers have been 
very numerous of late and very persistent. Some of 
the stories are terribly shocking. One isto the effect 
that an officer ordered the breasts of 200 n:tive women 
to be cut off. Henry M. Stanley writes a letter to the 
London 7imes in defense of the Belgians. He says, 
that while among the thousand or more officials there 
may be some who have ‘suddenly lost their 
heads and committed atrocities of the kind described,”’ 
he thinks the reports have been greatly exaggerated, 
and he questions whether more than four, or eight at 
the outside, of these Belgian officials have overstepped 
the limits of humanity in dealing with the natives. He 
calls attention to the fact that, in the elaborate report 
of Messrs. Salusbury and Parminter they have omitted 
to give dates and names of offenders, so that it is not 
possible to tell when the offenses they relate really oc- 
curred. Nor does it appear, he says, that the superior 
officers were informed what subordinates committed the 
alleged atrocities. Referring to Mr. Parminter’s state- 
ment that the chief officials of the State deny that the 
atrocities reported really occurred, Mr. Stanley says 
that while he himself was on the Congo he was the sub- 
ject of innumerable slanders by Dutch and Portuguese 
traders. He says that he has two friends on the Up- 
per Congo who furnish him with their opinions of cur- 
rent events. One is a Dutchman, who admits that he 
hates the Belgians because they favor the Belgian 
merchants, and Mr. Stanley believes that this enmity 
has been the cause of many distorted reports of the do- 
ings of the Belgians. The other is a German, who isin 
the employ of the State and speaks in high terms of the 
State officials. He says the Congo Free State was cre- 
ated in 1885 by the good will of Europe, and in 1905 it 
will be for the great Powers to decide whether on the 
whole the State has been worthy of existence. He him- 
self believes that it has been. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to gain a correct con- 
ception of the situation in the Philippines. At first it 
was reported that the revolution was confined to a sin- 
gle province, and that less than 2,000 troops would be 
more than sufficient to restore order. Then came word 
that 3,000 had been sent, and now the number has been 
increased by 8,000. The stories of the treatment of 
prisoners at Manila rival in horror those of the Black 
Hole in Calcutta; but they seem to accomplish little, 
for the rebels have suddenly grown in number from 
2,500 to 15,000, and have set up a regular republic at 
Cavite. The idea of a republic of Malays is somewhat 
startling, but it shows that there have been movements 
in the far Eastof which the West has but a very faint 
conception. The way in which these various items are 
received in Spain is interesting. The Castilian blood 
seems to have lost little of its fire, and altho there is 
bitter grief as regiment after regiment goes to Cuba or 
to the Pacific, there is not a thought of yielding in any 
particular. On the contrary, new loans are lightly con- 
tracted and threats of war launched against the 
United States, 
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To the Front. 


ONCE more the pastors are all back to their work, 
and the churches have gathered in their scattered 
members, or are refreshed by the cooler airs of 
The 
time has come around again when minister and peo- 


autumn after the depressing heat of summer. 


ple must take hold with a new zeal of their work for 
Christ and his Church. 

The growth of the churches during the past year 
The 
The Holy 
Spirit is a constant factor which can always be de- 


has not been all that it ought to have been. 
fault is with them, pastor and _ people. 


pended on. What is variable is the earnestness and 
of the Church. But 
depend chiefly on its piety. 


zeal its earnestness and zeal 
It is of little use to work 
for conversions if there be not first a high plane of 
Christian living. The church that first lives near to 
God, that tries to develop the Christian growth of its 
own members, will then be ready to engage in a war 
of conquest. Christian discipline must come first, 
and then the army disciplined will want to fight. It 
will gain in confidence as it gains in training. 

When has the Church shown itself a mighty evan- 
gelizing power bent on foreign conquest ? Only when, 
as in Apostolic times, its members have felt that they 
were called to be saints. Who have been its mighty 
generals, successful in leading souls and realms to 
Christ? They have always been men like Paul and 
Xavier and Judson, who have first fought against the 
law in their own members, who have seen visions of 
Christ and who, by their manifold faith and love, 
have gained the victory which overcometh the world. 

First, then, let our churches labor more diligently 
for personal holiness; then let them organize for 
their campaign. The difficulty is in persuading any 
of them, pastors or people, that there is a definite 
campaign to be fought. But we are not called to 
fight generally, with no particular enemy. We must 
ask, Where does Satan have his seat? and that we 
must attack. It will be partly along lines of philan- 
thropy, but chiefly, as of old, in personal labor. 
Satan is in the saloon, but he is first in the hearts of 
those who keep and patronize it. Christian friend, 
have you in mind one soul which you want to bring 
into the fold of Christ’s love? Work for that soul 
definitely; pray for it. Do not be satisfied till suc- 
cess comes there. Last year thousands of officered 
churches in our land received not one new member 
on confession of faith. Are those churches dead? It 
If a church has no additions there 
is evidence of sad unfaithfulness somewhere. Let no 
church be satisfied with such a record in the year 
now before us. 


would seem so. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Mr. Gladstone’s Speech. 


THE Sultan of Turkey was interested in the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Gladstone’s speech; so were we. 
The Sultan thought it worth while to have it tele- 
graphed to him in full. We have thought it worth 
while to have it cabled to THE INDEPENDENT. The 
German papers had it translated in full. Our daily 
papers had half a column. 

It is a great speech, altho the proposition to with- 
draw the ambassadors from Constantinople is nothing 
practical unless it were followed up by stronger meas- 
ures. But Mr. Gladstone would not hesitate at 
stronger measures, and the ‘‘phantasms of war” do 
not affright him. A ‘‘real war’’ he would deprecate, 
but that he sees plainly is not necessarily involved. 

Mr. Gladstone is the man to speak. His foreign 
policy has not always been a success, but it has not 
failed in spiendid illustrations of political daring. 
Who but Mr. Gladstone gave the order to bombard 
Alexandria? Who sent an army in rowboats to in- 
vade Ethiopia? Or who, at the risk of seeing the 
Eastern question once more scaring the nations, tore 
Thessaly from the grip of the Sultan? Mr. Gladstone 
has convictions as well as policies; he has the stuff of 
which leaders are made; he is no Salisbury and no 
Rosebery. If he had been Premier Abdul Hamid 
would no longer be deluging the seats of early 
Christianity with more awful massacres than the 
history.of religious persecutions has ever before re- 
corded. 

Never before has the contemptible course of the 
Sultan’s Government been described in more scathing 
terms than by Mr. Gladstone. That, however, all 
the world knew before. What the world wants to 
know is how Mr. Gladstone would put an end to this 
situation. Condensed, his proposition is simply this: 
Withdraw Sir Philip Currie from Constantinople and 
send the Turkish Ambassador away from London. 
Then negotiate. See what Europe thinks about it. 
In all probability she will not think anything about 
it. The Sultan, however, will be alarmed, and may 
be induced to give guaranties of some sort. If he 
doesn’t, then make one more effort to get Europe to 
join hands in forcing him to reform. If Europe will 
not join in this, then tell Europe that England pro- 
poses to force him alone, giving, however, ample 
assurance that she will not profit by any victory on 
her part. If Europe accepts this, well; if not, but 
says that England’s occupation of Constantinople 
would mean war, then England can gravely and sol- 
emnly, and with honor, withdraw from the whole 
affair, leaving Russia and France, Germany, Austria 
and Italy to carry conjointly, or singly as they choose, 
the full responsibility for the Sultan’s Government, or 
arrange his estate to suit themselves. 

The only new thing about this is the proposition 
to close diplomatic relations. How that would 
affect the situation it is difficult to see. It would ab- 
solutely shut England off from any communication 
with the Sultan. Everything would have to go 
through the Porte and that would mean delay im- 
measurable. It has always been true that the perso- 
nal influence of the foreign ambassadors has been by 
far the most potent influence at Constantinople. The 
Sultan fears what he sees and hears; what he neither 
sees nor hears direct may be false, in any case it does 
not disturb him. Mr. Gladstone, we think began at the 
wrong end. The thing for England todo is tocome 
to a clear conviction as to what she willdo. Then 
when she has made up her mind, doit. The situa- 
is undoubtedly very difficult, much more so than in 

1876. 

Then Russia was just through with an exhausting 
war, little inclined to a new one. Germany and Aus- 
tria were anxious above all things for peace. Eng- 
land's prompt action took all by surprise, and they 
accepted the inevitable. Now surprise is impossible. 
All the Powers are in good fighting trim. To any 
statement by England of disinterestedness, they re- 
tort by pointing to Egypt and Cyprus. None of 
them cares a fig for the Armenians. They all care 
about peace, but for Central Europe peace means the 
preservation of the status guo. For Russia it means 
time to increase the demoralization of Turkey, that 
when she is ready she may take it without its costing 
anything. 

Thus the European Powers still talk much and do 
nothing. It sometimes seems as _ if they were utterly 
indifferent if not defenders of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, else why are their armies and fleets paralyzed ? 
Why do they discourage intervention by the specter 
of a European war? Why is such an intelligent 
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Armenian as Professor Thoumanian forbidden to ad. 
dress a public meeting in Berlin ? 

To-day Abdul resents and rejects the protests of 
Europe; to those of America he pays no attention. 
Half-a-dozen new massacres are the story of the 
month. There is terroreverywhere. And still noth- 
ing isdone. Can it be possible that our own Govern- 
ment may be aroused to some vigorous act which 
will arouse no suspicion of territorial agrandize- 
ment? We fear not. We see no chance that the 
American Government is likely to do anything more 
than keep a ship in Levantine waters and send non- 
peremptory demands to the Porte for the payment of 
a hundred thousand dollars or two. 


Mr. Bryan’s Appeal to Lincoln. 

Two of the most dangerous utterances of the 
Chicago Convention, aside from its financial doc- 
trines, are those denouncing Federal interference in 
State affairs and attacking the Supreme Court for its 
decisions in the Income Tax cases. Mr. Bryan, in 
his recent addresses, has attempted an explanation 
and defense of them, thus indicating his sense of the 
weight of the criticisms which have been made upon 
them. 

He first quoted the Chicago utterance as follows: 

‘We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal au- 
thorities in local affairs as a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as a crime against free in- 
stitutions’’; 
and proceeded to compare it with this plank in the 
Republican platform of 1860: 

‘That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
State, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to 
its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that bal- 
ance of power upon which the operation and endur- 
ance of our political fabric depend; and we denounce 
the lawless invasion by organized force of the soil of 
any State, or Territory, no matter under what pretext, 
as among the gravest of crimes.”’ 

He insisted that the utterance of 1896 is milder 
than that of 1860, and that if the Chicago plank is bad 
the Republican plank of 1860 was worse, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, having quoted it in his inaugural ad- 
dress and approved it, ought to be repudiated. Mr. 
Bryan's precedent is, unfortunately, not a precedent 
which justifies in the least degree the Chicago doc- 
trine. Both planks must be judges according to their 
plain intent. 

The plain intent of the Chicago utterance is to 
condemn President Cleveland for sending United 
States troops to Chicago, without the request of the 
Governor of Illinois, to prevent the riotous railway 
strikers from obstructing interstate commerce and the 
carrying of the United States mails. 

The plain intent of the utterance of 1860. was to 
assure the public that the Republican Party was op- 
posed to the invasion of the South by Federal forces 
to overthrow slavery. This is precisely how Mr. Lin- 
coln understood it. In quoting it in his inaugural 
address he said those who nominated him knew that 
it was not his purpose ‘‘directly or indirectly to in- 
terfere with slavery,”” and had put that purpose into 
the platform for his acceptance and as ‘‘a law unto 
themselves.’’ He did not say that he would not exe- 
cute the laws of the United States when there was 
opposition. On the contrary he declared that ‘‘the 
laws of the Union "’ would be ‘‘ faithfully executed in 
all the States." He added that there need not be any 
bloodshed or violence, unless ‘‘ forced upon the na- 
tional authority.” 

When laws of the United States are violated, the 
Federal Government surely has the right to use such 
power as is necessary to enforce them. If the Presi- 
dent were to refuse to do so, he would violate his 
oath of office. The Chicago mob suspended by their 
violence interstate commerce, which the Constitution 
gives Congress the exclusive right to regulate, and also 
prevented the transportation of the United States 
mails. To say that the enforcement of such laws be- 
longs solely to the States individually, isto proclaim 
an absurdity. To deny a Government the right to 
execute its laws is to deny it the right to make such 
laws. 

President Cleveland did not invade the rights of 
the State. He did not send troops to quell the riot; 
or to save life, or protect property, except as the riot, 
affected persons and property subject to the care of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bryan's defense is weak and utterly incon- 
clusive. He confuses two very different things, the 
right of every State to control its own local affairs, 
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and the right of the United States to execute its laws 
wherever they are obstructed. 

He succeeds no better in his attempt to justify the 
assault of the Chicago platform upon the Supreme 
Court. The decisions of our Supreme Court are not 
too sacred to be reviewed by public opinion. The 
Court is not infallible. It might give erroneous judg- 
ments, and it has been known to reverse its own de- 
cisions. There is room to question whether its re- 
cent decision in the income tax cases is the only right 
interpretation of the Constitution. Anybody may 
raise and discuss this point; but the vicious thing in 
the Chicago platform was the covert hint at such 
changes in the Court as would lead to a reversal of 
that opinion. It contemplates a reversal ‘‘by the 
court as it may hereafter be constituted.’’ It inti- 
mates the filling of vacancies by men in favor of such 
reversal. Mr. Lincoln criticised decisions of the 
Court, as Mr. Bryan shows; but he never proposed 
to pack the Court to secure reversals. That would 
be a shocking exercise of the appointing power. It 
would bring both President and Senate into contempt 
and destroy public confidence in the impartiality of 
the Court. 

The truth is the Chicago Convention wanted to 
strike at capital, and Mr. Bryan shows the same de- 
sire in almost every address. After making the de- 
fense we have outlined, he promised that if he should 
be elected he would enforce the laws, and added: 


‘‘ Think of the men who have considered themselves 
greater than the Government, who are afraid the Gov- 
ernment will not be great enough. I know why these 
men are afraid to have the Chicago ticket elected. It 
is because these great trusts, these great corporations, 
these great combinations, this aggregate of wealth are 
enjoying unjust privileges, and they don’t want the 
law enforced. They don’t want me elected because 
they know that the Attorney-General I will appoint will 
not be the attorney of the present. They know that 
the Attorney-General that I will appoint, if elected, 
will not stand there to defend the great corporations 
when he ought to enforce: the laws against them.” 


This is not only a sweeping condemnation of the ad- 
ministration of the Attorney-General’s office, but an 
unworthy appeal to men’s bitterest prejudices. 


The Venerable Queen. 


QUEEN VICTORIA has sat upon the throne of Eng- 
land longer than any of her predecessors. Henry III 
reigned fifty-six years, Edward III for fifty years and 
a few months, and George III occupied the throne 
for fifty-nine years. But Henry and Edward were 
boys when they inherited the sovereignty, and George 
was an imbecile for ten years before his nominal reign 
was ended. Victoria was nineteen when she ascend- 
ed the throne, where, for fifty-nine years, in the full pos- 
session of mature bodily and mental powers, she has 
ruled as Queen of Great Britain, or Empress of the 
Empire. 

Victoria's reign, however, will not be compared in 
history with Henry's or George’s or even Edward's, 
but with that of the queen who is called, tho not so 
very good, Good Queen Bess, wh» reigned for nearly 
fifty years. The Victorian era will be compared with 
the Elizabethan era; what the one was to literature, 
the other has been to the material affairs of life. The 
Elizabethan age had its Marlowe, its Massinger, its 
Jonson, its Beaumont and Fletcher and its Shakes- 
peare. But princes and people ate with their fingers; 
the people of one country could hardly understand 
the language of those of another, and the condition 
of city and county was favorable to fire and plague. 
The age of Victoria shines in literature next after 
that of Elizabeth, and would surpass it but for Shakes- 
pare, who isthe bright star of all the centuries. But 
its chief glory is in the development of liberty, of 
popular education, of the political power of the peo- 
ple, and in the wonders of civilization accomplished 
by the aid of steam, electricity and the printing 
press. 

The occupant of the British throne cannot help or 
hinder very much, for she is, and has to be, a consti- 
tutional monarch. It is to her credit that her aim 
has been always to help. She is a model of a consti- 
tutional sovereign. Her influence has always aided 
purity, honesty and peace. As the representative of 
the British people she deserves the honor she re- 
ceives, and in her reign the Empire has been magnifi- 
cently extended. Queen and people have been at one 
in seeking the fulfilment of the great plans of the 
century. It is right that our noble Republic should 
unite with the people of that nation with which we 
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are most closely allied in honor of the Queen whose 
reign has now surpassed in length that of any one of 
her predecessors. Long live the Queen! 


WE are sorry that Mr. Bryan should have anything 
tocomplain of while inthe ‘‘enemy’s country.” Asa 
candidate for the Presidency he is entitled to a fair 
hearing; and such are his qualities as a speaker and his 
bearing as a gentleman that the people are usually 
more than willing to listento him. He draws crowds 
here in the East, embracing thousands of men who do 
not believe in his doctrines and will not vote for him. 
At New Haven the college boys, who are sure to be 
noisy and somewhat irreverent on such occasions, in- 
terrupted him frequently with their yells, and at last 
he sat down without finishing his address. That was 
unworthy of respectable young men, we must admit. 
If they disagreed with him, they ought to have been the 
more careful to hear him quietly and treat him with 
due curtesy. It does not wholly excuse their conduct 
to say that it is the way of college boys, nor to point 
out that Mr. Bryan made an unhappy reference to rich 
men’s sons. In political audiences it is allowable to 
hiss as well as to cheer, and particularly objectionable 
sentiments may be marked inthis way. But it was not 
their hisses that interrupted Mr. Bryan, it was their 
yells. What he said that they deemed offensive was 
this: 


‘“‘T am not speaking now to the sons who are sent to col- 

lege on the proceeds of ill-gotten gains. I will wait until 
these sons have exhausted what their fathers have left 
them, and I will appeal to their children, who will have to 
commence iife where their grandfathers commenced. 
I have been so used to talking to young men who earn their 
own living that I hardly know what language to use to ad- 
dress myself to those who desire to be known not as crea- 
tors of wealth, but the distributors of wealth which some- 
body else created.” 


These words, tho not intended to offend the young 
collegians, for Mr. Bryan is not a Tillman, were cer- 
tainly not adapted to win their good will. It was 
natural that they should resent them; but they ought 
to have heard him through or quietly left the place. 

WE like to receive such a note as the following. from 
Mr. William Strong, of Kalamazoo, Mich. Inan article 
in THE INDEPENDENT on ‘‘ The Lark in Literature,”’ 
Grace Duffield Goodwin spoke of the lark’s singing as 
he flies as peculiar to that bird, and said that Shelley, 
‘*with quick observation, notes the peculiarity of song 
in flight,’’ and that Dixon described the lark as 

“Thou only bird that singest as thou fliest.”’ 

Of course our mockingbird does the same, and Mr. 
Strong adds two other American birds: 


Our meadow lark sings, perhaps, as often during flight 
as when at rest. Once, while resting upon the plow han- 
dles, the writer saw one of these birds lose his life because 
of this habit. He started to fly through between two rails 
in a fence just as he was pouring forth his beautiful song 
when, alas! like too many politicians, he opened his mouth 
too wide, and the lower half of his beak struck the edge ot 
the lower rail; and, being a heavy bird, his jaw was in- 
stantly broken, and he fell to the ground dead, as half his 
song floated off on the breeze, never to be completed. The 
observer raised him tenderly from the ground, and mourned 
that his little life should go so suddenly out while singing 
as he flew. 

The bobolink does a large part of his singing whiie on the 
wing. He will start from the top of a fence stake, and fly 
out over the meadow in a circle covering the nesting place 
of his mate, and as he flies he pours forth his most beauti- 
ful song, and at its close he is back at his starting place, 
and often alights on the exact spot from which he started. 
In a few moments he is ready to again swing around the 
same circle and sing the same song to his patient mate be- 
low, bringing up at the same place on the fence. 

More than a quarter of a cenrury ago J. G. Holland no- 
ticed this in the bobolink; for in his ‘‘ Mistress of the 
Manse” has he not written: 

‘The pigeon preencd his opal breast, 
And o’er the meads the bobolink, 
With vexed perplexity, confessed 
His tinkling gutturals in a kink, 
Or giggled round his secret nest.” 
Another correspondent tells us that Felicia Hemans 
has a fine ode to the skylark not mentioned by Mrs. 
Goodwin. It has three verses, of which the first is: 
‘«Oh, skylark, for thy wing, 
Thou bird of joy and light, 
That I might soar and sing 
At heaven’s empyreal hight; 
With the heathery hills beneath me 
Whence the streams in glory spring, 
And the pearly clouds to wreathe me, 
O skylark, on thy wing!” 


A LETTER received from Dr. Samuel W. Dike calls at- 
tention to frequentallegations that the increase of crime 
inthis country is four times the increase in population, 
and that the Decalog receives less and less obedience. 
He says: 

Let me quote the most recent figures from the July 
Bulletin, of the Department of Labor. In this Au//etin the 
editors, Messrs. Wright and Weaver, are giving statistics 
of convict labor. The forty-three States and Territories 
employing convicts more or less in some form of productive 
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labor supply the statistics of all convicts in those forty - 
three States. The five States omitted are all so small as to 
be for our purpose insignificant. The total number of con- 
victs in these forty-three States in prisons of the class de- 
scribed above was 41,877 in 1885, and 54,244 in 1895. I make 
the increase 29.93 per cent. The population in the period 
probably increased somewhat less than the nearly 25 per 
cent. of gain in population between 1880 and 1890. That is, 
the convicts of the country, in ten years increase 20 or 25 
per cent. or so faster than the population. 

I make these statements not to show the real state of 
the case, for I have not myself reached any certain con- 
clusions. My object is to illustrate the need of a thorough 
presentation of it as far as more recent studies permit, and 
to give caution against hasty conclusions. The alleged 
decline of the morality set forth in the Decalog is a serious 
matter. If it should turn out that sin increases far more 
than crime, the Church, as well as the State, hasa grave 
problem before it. But no statistics can enter the realm of 
sin with even the imperfect work which they can do in the 
field of crime. Nor let us forget that whichever way sin 
or crime may be moving, the all important thing to see is 
that there is far too much of both, and that the religious 
and other social energies of our people need to be put forth 
with renewed power. 


WHERE the charges are so loudly made by Turkish 
officials that the American missionaries are guilty of 
seditious acts, some may believe it true. How much 
credit these accusations deserve is illustrated by a 
charge made against President Fuller of the American 
College at Aintab. The first massacre and plundering 
at Urfa occurred October 25th-27th; Miss Shattuck was 
at that time the only member of the mission there. While 
the mob were yet murdering and plundering her neigh- 
bors she sent a letter to Aintab by special messenger 
who delivered the message October 26th; on November 
Ist as he was returning President Fuller gave hima 
note to Miss Shattuck inreply. This man was arrested 
at Birejik, his papers taken from him and himself tried 
and condemned as a spy. It was immediately and 
loudly heralded that a letter written by the president 
of the college had fallen into the hands of the police, 
and that it contained undeniable and damning proof of 
the complicity of the missionaries with political agita- 
tors, This report was industriously circulated at Ain- 
tab and Urfa, and was made a matter of repeated and 
formal complaint to our Consul] at Aleppo by the Vali. 
As President Fuller was wholly ignorant of what par- 
ticular letter might be referred to, he could only give 
and authorizea general protestation of innocence, with 
a challenge to produce any letter bearing his signature 
to which the Government could rightfully object. He 
especially wrote our Consul Mr. Poche authorizing him 
to make the most explicit and positive denial of any 
and all political interference or intrigue, and request- 
ing him to demand from the Vali copies of any objec- 
tionable documents bearing his signature which might 
bein his possession, and offering to come personally to 
Aleppo to explain or to answer for anything which 
might cause anxiety to the Government in any word or 
act of his. This method of adjusting affairs did not 
however, meet the approval of His Excellency; the 
charges against the mission were persistently kept alive 
and chiefly on the strength of the feeling aroused by 
this mysterious letter, two petitions, one signed by the 
present governor and some of the principal officials of 
Aintab, and another quite widely signed by citizens 
and representing the college as a pestilent center of 
political intrigue, and the missionaries generally as 
highly objectionable persons and requesting their im- 
mediate expulsion from the country, was sent to Aleppo 
and Constantinople. 
from America, the matter was taken in hand and a copy 
of the famous letter was demanded and finally furnished. 
We commend 
sages in Turkey as aspecimen of what is there re- 


On the return of our Ambassador 


it to all who have occasion to send mes- 


garded as ‘‘ seditious ”’: 
AINTAB, Nov. 1st, 1895. 
DEAR Miss SHATTUCK:—Your letter received. We are in 
the deepest anxiety about you, especially as we get no 
further news; we are doing all in our power to secure in- 
fluences for your protection. When your letter came Dr. 
S. and Mr.S. were both away; Dr. S. came last night, but 
it does not seem possible for any one to get through to 
Urfa in the present state of things. Brother S. wili be 
here Saturday or Monday, and we will do all in our power 
to reach you. Be sure we think of you and pray for you 
every moment. Thesituation here is very critical, but so 
far there has been no outbreak. Dr. S. and Mrs. Fuller 
send much love, as would all in our circle if they knew of 
the letter going. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) A. FULLER. 


A SELEctT Committee on Distress from Want of Em- 
ployment has recently reported to the British Parliament 
that in its opinion there should be a more accurate 
knowledge of the number of the unemployed in the vari- 
ous municipal areas. It was alsothe opinion of the com- 
mittee that the guardians of the poor have ample power 
to give relief to able-bodied persons who are destitute. 
They also recommend a labor test—for instance, dig- 
ging, grinding, or hoeing—as more suitable to accom- 
plish the desired result than the ordinary tests of stone- 
breaking or picking oakum. In any event, the scale of 
wages paid to those given emergent employment should 
not be so high as to deter the people from seeking other 
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avenues of work. The committee also stated that farm 
and labor colonies do not offer a general remedy for the 
unemployed, because a small proportion can work onthe 
land and the idle and vicious drive out the self-respect- 
ing workers. In addition, work on the colony is not 
sufficient to support the rest of the family, and in the 
winter comparatively little labor can be performed on the 
land. It is strongly urged that there should be a larger 
measure of co-operation between boards of guardians, 
workingmen’s associations, charitable and benefit funds, 
and relief committees who may be appointed in towns 
In New York City one excel- 
lent method of securing work for the unemployed was 


of exceptional distress. 


through the Cooper Union Labor Bureau, which, dur- 
ing the winter placed between five and six hundred men 
in positions of permanence, besides giving casual em- 
ployment to nearly 2,000 men through the Street-clean- 
ing Department. The Bureau was also successful in 
When a labor 


bureau can be managed wisely and keep entirely dis- 


placing several families in the country. 


tinct from politics, it affords one excellent solution of 
the problem of the unemployed. 


....The Church of England newspapers are appar- 
ently coming to realize more keenly that the Establish- 
ment does not meet all of the requirements for the sup- 
port of the clergy, and the recognition of the necessity 
of providing for ‘‘ clerical poverty’’ is becoming more 
and more patent. Zhe Church Times dwells upon it and 
considers the present ccndition in many cases a source 
of danger, involving as it does the degradation of the 
social status of the clergy. The beneficed clergy, even, 
it says, ‘‘are in danger of sinking to the low level of 
social position which the starveling curates-in-church 
held a century ago.”’ It says that while the people of 
the wealthiest in Christendom, the 
Church in England is far from being so, and the endow- 


England may be 


ments for the clergy are totally inadequate, so that it is 
an imperative duty for churchmen to consider how they 
may make better provision for their parish priests. We 
would recommend them to come over to this country 
and take lessons, if not from the Nonconformist body, 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church, which has no 
endowments and whose clergy are certainly well pro- 
vided for. 


.... The Turkish question is not a new one, as all 
know, but how old it is and how little it has changed 
probably few realize. The Springfield Republican prints 
the following extract from an essay by Cotton Mather, 
on ‘* The Savior with his Rainbow,” printed in 1712: 


‘In the next Place, I will freely confess to you that there 
is not any One thing at this day a doing, which, I have my 
Eye more upon, than the Fate, & I hope, the approaching 
Fall of the Ottoman Empire. There is a Coincidence of 
more than as many things, to perswade us, That the Three 
Hundred & ninety odd years allotted for the Turks to be 
the Piagues of the Roman Empire, Expired at the late 
Peace of Carlowitz. If that Empire should once fall, what 
a Jubillee would arrive to the poor Greek Churches! Oh! 
let us Pray more forthem. Yea, the Jews as well as the 
Greeks would feel a quickening Energy upon it. Now,a 
mighty shake seems to be giving unto the Ottoman Empire. 
There are millions of Oppressed Christians who begin to 
see a RAINBOW in that Thing, if God will please to give the 
Word. If it should be so, that the Ottoman Empire be 
falling, Then, Then, that Great Trumpet is going to be 
blown, which brings on the Kingdoms of this World, to be 
the Kingdoms of the Lord.”’ 


....Bishop Thompson, who is editing Zhe Church 
Standard in the absence of Dr. John Fulton, makes the 
following the 
Church: 


statement in reference to Episcopal 
‘**Certainly Apostolic Succession is vot her ‘distinctive 
doctrine,’ inasmuch asalmost every denomination, and no- 
ticeably all the Presbyterian sects and all the Methodists, 
are practically bound by and acting on the doctrine quite 
as much as ourselves.”’ 
We would like to have the Bishop explain and prove 
this statement. So far as we know, the Presbyterian 
Methodist ‘‘ are not conscious of holding 
the doctrine as held in the Bishop’s communion. When 
Bishop Thompson continues, 


and sects”’ 


“From this ought to be inferred the proper mode of deal- 
ing with sects on the part of the Church,” 
we would suggest that a beginning will be made when 
he ceases to call them sects and only his own body a 
Church. What but Apostolic Succession makes the 
difference in his mind ? 

....The bicycle has been creating some disturbance 
among the clergy of Englandand now it is a sore ques- 
tionin France. A certain prominent bishop in the vicin- 
ity of London was observed learning to ride, and forth- 
with there was fulldisc’ ssion in Zhe Spectator and the 
general press as to whether he thereby lowered his dig- 
nity. Now the Archbishop of Paris has forbidden his 
priests to ride bicycles, but the reason is that their cas- 
socks could be adjusted only to women’s wheels, and 
this the archbishop felt was altogether undignified. 
The time will doubtless come when the bicycle will 
prove too strong for the archbishop and the French 
clergy will ride as freely as do the American. In his 
new Father John Talbot 
Smith says that clerical students ought to be allowed 


book, ‘‘ Our Seminaries.” 
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to throw off their soutanes (cassocks) and play ball. 
Why should they not do as much after ordination, 
twelve months later, when they want to ride a bicycle? 


.... The Catholic Review calls attention to the fact that 
Catholic parents are not the only ones who send their 
children to educational institutions other than public 
schools,and shows that, according to official statements, 
more Protestants and Jews than Catholics fail to use 
the common schools. This fact, it states, is for the 
special consideration of those ‘‘ secret societies that aim 
to abolish our educational institutions and compel us to 
send our children to the public schools.’’ Whatever 
the facts may be, there is this difference: Protes- 
tants and Jews never claim the right of public funds 
for their private schools. If they prefer to send their 
children to private schools, they at the same time rec- 
ognize their duty in the full support of the public 
schools. No one objects to Catholic parochial schools. 
What is objected to is the claim that such schools 
should be supported by the State on the same basis as 
the public schools. 


....What the London Sfectator proposes as the ideally 
best course to be pursued by Turkey is precisely what 
we ourselves stated nearly a year ago might possibly 
be done, it being at that time really under consider- 
ation: 

“The ideally best of all courses to pursue would be to 
obtain an agreement among the Powers for the partition of 
the Turkish Empire. Russia should be asked to take Con- 
stantinople and Anatolia; France, Syria; Austria, Saloni- 
ca; Greece, the islands; Italy, Tripoli; while we should re- 
main in Egypt. Ofcourse, this could be done, and done 
effectually, if only Russia would agree. Were she to con- 
sent, Austria, tho angry, would be obliged to acquiesce. 
But, unfortunately, it seems impossible to get Russia to 
agree. She prefers that Turkey should advance yet a 
stage further toward complete putrefaction, and appears 
oblivious to the sufferings she thus inflicts upon the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan.”’ 


....Monsignor Satolli’s departure from this country 
naturally recalls the judicious and moderate tone that 
he has preserved in respect to our public schools. His 
pamphlet on “* The Settling of the School Question”’ has 
excited wide attention not only in this country but in 
Canada as well. While urging upon Catholics the obli- 
gation to procure ‘‘a truly Christian and Catholic edu- 
cation”’ for their children, it forbids the exclusion of 
parents fromthe sacraments because they send their 
children to public schools and declares that there is no 
repugnance ‘‘in their learning’’ the arts and sciences in 
such schools. At the same time the pamphlet expresses 
the desire that some agreement as to religious instruc- 
tion in the schools might be reached between the Bish- 
ops and the civil authorities. This desire, it need hard- 
ly be said, is to-day further than ever from realization. 


....Dear friends of Zhe Christian Observer, with your 
page editorial on the ‘‘ Discovery of Antediluvian Nin- 
eveh,”’ ‘‘ the most remarkable of all discoveries,” let us 
tell you that Niffer, or Nippur, is not ancient Nineveh, 
as you tell your readers, but three hundred miles or 
more distant from it to the southeast. Our contempo- 
rary’s assertion that the sand and clay that cover the 
lowest and most ancient ruins of Niffer were deposited 
by the Noachian Deluge, needs stronger proof. Its 
eagerness to know what the tablets found in that low- 
est stratum reveal of antediluvian life may be satisfied 
in part by examining Professor Hilprecht’s second vol- 
ume, published by the University of Pennsylvania. 
Our readers were informed immediately on publication. 


....We sympathize with the friends of Mount Holy- 
oke College in the destruction by fire of their chief 
building. But the ample insurance, and the gifts of 
friends, will certainly provide for the speedy erection 
of buildings better fitted for the college’s new needs. 
A great gift to education is announced from Chicago of 
over two million dollars given by Mrs. Julia Bradley, of 
Peoria, Ill., to Chicago University. With this sum, or 
a part of it, an associated institution, to be called the 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, will be founded in Peo- 
ria. The donor presents it in her lifetime, an act which 
greatly enhances the merit of the gift. 


....The question has been a thousand times asked 
and answered,why Congregationalism which is so strong 
in Brooklyn has so fewchurches in New York City. 
The answer is, the failure to colonize. The projected 
new church, with Dr. Stimson as pastor, held its first 
meeting last Sunday under most hopeful auspices, in 
Leslie Hall, on the corner of 83d Street and the Boule- 
vard. This is the only Congregational church be- 
tween 59th and 125th Streets,and it will organize with 
about two hundred members, enough to assure suc- 
cess with so energetic and able a pastor. 


....Most suitable is the proposal of a meeting of Chi- 
cago ministers, presided over by Mr. Dwight L. Moody, 
that the churches make October 8th a day of prayer for 
our country in view of issues at stake in the present 
political conflict. This call is addressed to Christian 
citizens of all parties, and is, of course, without politi- 
cal significance. Our people need the spirit of prayer 
to avoid passion and ill will; and they need the divine 
aid in securing the results that shall be for the safety 
and welfare of the nation, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Dortmund Convention of German 
| Catholics. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue forty-third annual National Convention of the 
Catholics of Germany, was held in the last week of 
August in the city of Dortmund. It was preceded by a 
convention of the Catholic labor societies, in which fully 
twenty thousand people participated. Nowhere else 
do the Catholics so thoroughly understand the advan- 
tage of organization as they do in the Fatherland; in 
fact, in this regard, they have been the teachers of the 
Protestants. The simple fact that the Center or Catho- 
lic Party in the Parliament, is the largest faction in that 
body, and that actually no measure can become a law 
without their agreement, is a significant fact, especially 
when it is remembered that the Catholics constitute less 
than one-third of the population, and that in the higher 
and influential spheres of public life and thought, such 
as literature, education, the press and the like, their 
representation and strength is not at all in proportion 
to their numerical status. Intellectually and otherwise 
the Catholics of Germany stand head and shoulders 
above their brethren in other lands, and in Germany 
only, with the possible exception of America, are cir- 
cumstances and surroundings such, that the represen- 
tatives of the two great Christian confessions can enter 
into a contest on an equally fair footing for the control 
of the thought and life of the nations. 
one respect the German Catholics are the garden spot 
of the Church. 

The Convention of Dortmund was is many respects 
the most significant held since the adjustment of the 
Kulturkampf, a decade or more ago. It was composed 
not of the dignitaries and officials of the Church, but of 
the laity; the rank and file. Only four bishops were 
present, and these more in the rOle of guests and advis- 
ers than as participants. The Convention made the em- 
phatic declaration that it was a body of patriotic Cath- 
olic citizens. The presidency was in the hands of the 
The first public 
act of the body was to send messages of salutation to 
both the Emperor and the Pope, and both responded 
cordially. The Pope exhorted the Convention to aim 
at a development of fraternal feeling, to provide for the’ 
careful training of the young, and to care for the in- 
terests of the laboring man. 


In more than 


member of Parliament, Dr. Gréber. 


A number of characteristic addresses were delivered, 
which illustrate the spirit and tendency of the Conven- 
tion. The president in his opening address said: 

‘We are no political convention and no ecclesiastical 
diet. In Church questions we submit to our superiors. 
But we are a religious convention, and such conventions 
are the best fruit of the turmoils of the revolution of 1848. 
We had an imperial army for the Catholic cause before 
Germany had attained political unity; and when the con- 
test began, we were ready. Our meetings aim to effect 
harmony between the clergy and the laity and all the 
classes within the Church. In the history of our conven- 
tions we can distinguish three periods. First began the 
battle of the theologians, and this came to an end by the 
decisions of the Vatican Council. Then the Parliament 
men came forth to take part, notably Windhorst; and then 
came the sharpshooters and cavalry, namely, the jurists. 
From the departments of the State and the Church the 
struggle was transferred to that of society, and the prob- 
lems suggested by these have engaged our attention. 
Our example has been followed by Catholics elsewhere, 
notably in Switzerland, Austria and North America; and 
the brilliant thought of the great leader, Windhorst, must 
not be lost sight of, namely, of holding an international 
convention of all the Catholics of the world in the near 
future. The present convention is assembled in the jubilee 
year of the German Empire. In the last war Catholics 
did their full duty, and the Au/turkamp/ came unexpected- 
ly. Concerning it we had better say, Forgive, but do not 
forget. Catholics know their duty. If the Emperor calls, 
we are ready. No citizens love their fatherland more than 
do the Catholics.” 

Among the speakers was, also, Bishop Simar, of Pader- 
born. He said: 

“ The freedom and rights of the Church and of the Holy 
See. wherever these are endangered, it is your part jeal- 
ously to guard, not only as a religious, but also as a patri- 
otic duty. You are to be congratulated that you have 
taken in hand to aid in the solution of the social problem, 
and apply to the social ills of the hour the panacea of 
Christian love.”’ 

Inexplanation of this last passage it should be re- 
membered that the Catholic Church of Germany has 
really been the protagonist in the work of antagonizing 
the propaganda of a destructive political Socialism. It 
is true that the Protestants, with Social Congresses, 
underthe leadership of Stécker, Naumann, and others 
are most earnestly at work in the same sphere; but it 
cannot be denied that the Catholics, under the guidance 
of the energetic Archbishop Ketteler, of Mayence, more 
than a dozen years ago inaugurated a work for the 
Christianization of the laboring masses that has been 

eminently successful ever since. The Catholic Volks- 
vereine, or associations of workingmen engaged in the 
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same trades or occupations, and which donot, however, 
exclude Protestant members, in 1894 numbered 160,000 
members, and in 1895 reported 175,892. The literature 
circulated by these in the interests of a solution of the 
social ills of the day fromthe standpoint of Christian 
principles and morals, numbered 1,500,000 copies. 
These work chiefly in the districts inflicted with 
Socialistic doctrines. They also arrange for Christian 
addresses onthese subjects, hold Christian social meet- 
ings, and in other ways seek to educate the people to a 
proper understanding of the application of Christianity 
to the practical problems of life and society. Another 
leading address at the Convention was that of Professor 
Dr. Schidler, who spoke on the dangers threatening the 
youth of the Church. Among his statements were the 
following: 

“If we antagonize the intolerant Professors’ ring that 
prevents young Catholic scholars from securing positions 
in the university faculties; when we demand that the uni- 
versities under control of Catholic States be manned in 
such a way that Catholic parents can again send their 
children there; when we antagonize the so-called intercon- 
fessional instruction in history, and demand again our 
Catholic secondary schools; then, too, we have the duty to 
provide the means whereby this can be accomplished. For 
here the social question becomes a question as to the social 
status of the Catholics of Germany in the Empire to de- 
cide if they are social equals or pariahs.”’ 

This last statement receives its significance when it 
is remembered that in the faculties and student body of 
the German universities the Catholics are not at all 
represented in proportion to their numerical strength. 
Even in predominantly Catholic countries like Baden 
and Bavaria and Western Prussia, the universities are 
in Spirit at least under the influence of Protestant 
scholastic ideas and ideals. 

In general the Dortmund Convention was character- 
ized largely by the absence of bitterness against the 
State and the Protestants, or of fiery demands for the 
restoration of Rome to the Pope; and onthe other hand 
by a warm interest in practical Christian and social 
problems, and a calm consideration of the Protestant 
problems. Even the Protestant Bund was handled 
gently. 

Religious Notes. 

For some time there has been discussion as to 
the establishment of a union missionary periodical 
representing the seven Congregational missionary so- 
cieties. It has at last been decided to undertake it, and 
the first number will be dated January, 1897, but will 
be issued during the coming December. It will be 
called Congregational Work, will be of sixteen pages, 
and published monthly, excepting during midsummer. 
Each society will be represented by a special editor. 


....The efforts of the missionaries who have been en- 
gaged in Peruto secure a footing at Cuzco seem to 
meet with great opposition. Last year they were 
driven out of the city and suffered considerably. The 
matter was settled, and it was supposed permanently. 
According to the latest advices, however, frem Lima, 
it appears that a mob was again formed to attack the 
missions there. The troops. however, were called out 
and after some work prevented the impending trouble. 


....A large number of religious and benevolent socie- 
ties will be benefited by bequests made by the late 
Joseph Wild, of Brooklyn. Among the gifts are the 
following: To the Brooklyn Baptist Church Extension 
Society, $15,000; Long Island Baptist Association, 
$5,000; ministerial education, $10,000; for the proposed 
orphanage in connection with the work of the Baptist 
Home, $10,000; Norwegian Hospital, $4,000; American 
Baptist Publication Society, $5,000; American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, $10,000; American Baptist 
Missionary Union, $10,000; Greenwood Baptist Church, 
$10,000; for the benefit of the poor of that church, 
$3,000; Howard Colored Orphan Asylum, $1,000; Home 
for Incurables, $5,000; Brooklyn Home for Consump- 
tives, $2.500; Carson and Newman College, of Ten- 
nessee, $5,000. 


....The Joint Synod of Ohio and adjacent States— 
the largest and oldest independent synodical body of 
the Lutheran Church in America, numbering four hun- 
dred and more ministers and 80,000 communicants— 
closed its first delegate convention in Dayton recently. 
It was the thirty-third biennial convention, the Synod 
having organized in 1817; but all preceding conven- 
tions were plenary biennial bodies. Two years ago 
this Synod had adopted a semi-episcopal plan by elect- 
ing a president who was to devote all his time to the 
interests of the Synod at large—to its institutions, 
charities, and the like. So well was the Synod pleased 
with this innovation that it will be continued, and has 
undoubtedly become a permanent fixture. The plan 
has attracted attention in other Lutheran bodies, and 
has been warmly advccated. 


....At a recent meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society, it was 
decided that ‘‘no appropriations for missionaries’ sal- 
aries be made for the present for a period extending be- 
yond December 31st, 1896, unless the current receipts 
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meantime shall be very considerably increased.” This 
is made necessary by the very serious situation of the 
Society. The debt, steadily increasing, now exceeds 
$130,000, and in the present peculiar financial condition 
of the country, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
borrow money to meet the maturing obligations. Under 
these circumstances and in default of increasing re- 
ceipts, the only course open to the Society is to reduce 
its expenses. It is loth to inaugurate so severe a re- 
trenchment, and yet there seems to be no other course 
totake. In view of this the Board took the action no- 
ticed above. 


-...Archbishop Martinelli is expected to arrive in 
this city this week, and there have been contradictory 
reports as to the positionthat he isto occupy. Zhe 
Freeman's Journal announces that he will be invested 
with much more power than Cardinal Satolli; that the 
delegation here will be raised to the dignity of an 
ecclesiastical court of final appeals, with the intention 
of making the American Church self-governing. This 
will try all such cases as were hitherto referred to the 
Congregation of the Propaganda at Rome; and as the 
Pope has delegated his power to it its decisions are 
without appeal. On the other hand, Zhe Catholic News 
reports Dr. Rooker, Secretary of Legation, as denying 
absolutely the truth of these statements. He says that 
Cardinal Satolli has decided numerous controversies 
submitted to him on appeal, but in each case special 
authority so to act has been delegated from Rome. 


....The Presbyterian Church has lost one of its most 
prominent men by the death of W. C. Young, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Center College, Danville, Ky., but 
more widely known as Moderator of the General As- 
sembly at Portland, Ore., and chairman of the Assem- 
bly’s committee having especial charge of the relations 
between the seminaries and the Assembly. Dr. Young 
was not an old man, having been born in 1842, but his 
service as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Covington, Ky., afterward at Madison, Ind., Chicago 
and Louisville, as well as his presidency of Center Col- 
lege, has all been characterized by successful work. 
He was a pleasing speaker, a fine scholar, and one 
whose personal relations with all with whom he came 
in contact were most pleasant. Even those who were 
brought into sharpest conflict with him in the discus- 
sions of the Church bore witness to his curtesy of 
manner and many amiable qualities. 


....The preliminary program of the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Baptist Congress, to be held in 
Nashville, Tenn., November roth-12th, has been issued. 
The topics to be discussed are ‘‘ How far has New Tes- 
tament Precedent the Authority of Divine Command ?” 
‘* Christianity and War,” ‘‘ The Problems of the Coun- 
try Church,” ‘‘Is God the Father of all Men?’’ ‘‘ The 
Relation of Baptists to Other Denominations’’ and 
‘The Pastor as a Soul Winner.’’ Among the different 
speakers are Drs. Wayland Hoyt and Thomas D. An- 
derson,and Prof. H. H. Harris,on the first topic; Gen.T. 
J. Morgan, the Hon. J. L. M. Curry and the Hon.W. E. 
Atkinson, on the second; Drs. R.H. Pitt, of Richmond, 
Va., W. H. Felix, D.D., of Lexington, Ky., I. B. Lake, 
of Upperville, Va., and the Rev. W. L. Munger, of 
Belding, Mich., on the third; Pres. W. Pope Yeaman, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Drs. George C. Baldwin, 
of Springfield, Mass., and F. M. Rowley, of Chicago, 
Ill., will discuss the fourth topic. The fifth is given to 
Drs. L. A. Crandall, of Chicago, Ill., S. B. Hawthorne, 
of Atlanta, Ga., J. T. Beckley, of this city, and H. C. 
Applegarth, of Cleveland, O.; and on the last topic the 
speakers will be Drs. P.T. Hale, of Birmingham, Ala., 
and S. H. Greene, of Washington, D. C. 


.... The British Weekly, having investigated as to the 
length of sermons in Great Britain, has more lately 
taken up the question of church attendance and has 
sent out letters to all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The returns from these letters it summarizes and is 
apparently somewhat depressed, altho it says that the 
impression is more encouraging than had been antici- 
pated. In England the prevailing opinion seems to be 
that matters are at a standstill and that encouragement 
and discouragement very nearly balance one another. 
In Scotland while a vigorous preacher will always se- 
cure an audience, attendance both in town and country 
seemsto be moreirregular. In Wales, apparently, the 
attendance is not diminishing but on the increase. In 
Ireland all the answers are from Presbyterian sources 
and are uniformly encouraging. In the explanation for 
this emphasis is specially placed upon the fact that the 
custom is increasing of attending only one service. In 
certain sections that is in the evening, especially in the 
cities. The query is raised whether the various other 
meetings, the Salvation Army, Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons, Christian Endeavor, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, etc., have not materially affected the attendance 
upon the regular church services. It appears to be 
difficult to make a general statement, but several cases 
are noted where the Pleasant Sunday afternoons are at- 
tended by crowds, tho the regular services of the church 
attract small and diminishing congregations. Another 
query is raised as to whether in the Nonconformist 
communities there is not a losing of the idea of the 
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Church of Christ. People are interested in God and in 
the individual soul and its relation to him, but the idea 
of a Church of which each soul forms an integral part, 
and to which it owes a duty, seems to have in many 
cases disappeaaed. So, also, there is a query whether 
the preaching of the higher criticism and the ignoring 
of the great doctrines of the Gospel, have not had 
something to do with the decline, or at least the lack of 
progress. Several of the writers dwell in their letters 
upon a decline in spiritual vigor, even where there is 
no perceptible change in attendance on the services. 


..-.The report of the Commissioner of Education 
gives some interesting facts in regard to theological 
schools. The Presbyterians, including the different 
bodies, North, South, United, Cumberland, etc., have 
the largest number of seminaries and 1,375 students, or 
17.9 per cent. of the whole. The Roman Catholics 
have 1,250; Baptists, 1,101; Lutherans, 938; Methodists, 
924; Congregationalists, 626; Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 444; Disciples of Christ and Christians, 366; 
the remaining 634 being divided among all the other 
denominations. The Presbyterian seminaries are also 
well endowed; with 167 professors, they have funds 
aggregating $6,372,618, nearly $40,000 to each professor. 
The endowments at Union Seminary, in this city, and 
Princeton, amount to nearly $100,000 for each profess- 
or. Next come the Protestant Episcopal and Congre- 
gational seminaries, with an average endowment of 
about $35,000 to each professor. The Southern Bap- 
tists, with their great number of members, 1,280,066, 
have only one theological seminary, at Louisville, and 
the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church, with 1,209,- 
976 members, has also but one seminary, Vanderbilt 
University, Tenn. 
ville has, however, the largest number of students of 
any seminary inthe United States, 268. Aside from 


The Baptist seminary at Louis- 


this only five seminaries have over 200 students. 
namely, Chicago Theological Seminary (Congre- 
gational), McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
tago (Presbyterian), Princeton, the Roman Cath- 
olic Seminaries of St. Francis of Sales, in Wis- 
consin, and of Sainte Sulpice, at Baltimore. Looking 


at the proportion of theological students to the mem- 
bership in the denominations, it is stated that the Con- 
gregationalists rank.first with 12 theological students 
forevery 10,000 members; next come the Presbyterians 
with 11 students for every 10,000 members, then the 
Episcopalians with 8 theological students to every 
10,000, and the Lutherans with nearly the same num- 
ber. In the Catholic Church there are not quite 2 to 
10,000 members; in the Methodist Church a fraction 
over 2, and in the Baptist nearly 3. It is stated that a 
larger number of theological students have received a 
collegiate training than of any otherclass of profes- 
sional students. Out of 4,699 who answered the ques- 
tion, 2,185 had received the degree of A.B. or B.S., 
showing that fully 46 per cent. were graduates of col- 
leges. Statistics from the other professions are very 
incomplete, but so far as can be judged from returns 
about 20 per cent. of law students are colledge gradu- 
ates. A number of the seminaries show names of 
women among their students; at Hartford Theological 
Seminary (Congregational) there are 10; Tufts College 
Divinity School (Universalist) 4, and Newton Theolog- 
ical Institute (Baptist) 6. The total benefactions to the- 
ological seminaries during the year 1893-94 were 
$1,152,116. The seminary receiving the largest amount 
was the Seminary of Chicago (Congregational) $470,- 
642; next came the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary in 
Kentucky, $100,000; Newton Theological Institution 
(Baptist) Mass,, $50,000, and Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary, Georgia, $50,000. 


Ministerial Register. 


ALGER, F. G., Cong., Oneida, Ill., accepts call to Black- 
stone, Mass. 

BAKER, LoutseE S., Meth., Nantucket, Mass., died Sep- 
tember roth. 

BROWN. OLIvER W., Cong., Grover, Vt., accepts call to 
Andover, Conn. 

COX, Gro. W., Pres., Philadelphia, Penn., died recently. 

ECKEL, E. H., Prot. Epis., West Pittstown, accepts call to 
Williamsport, Penn. 

HAYCROFT, J. A., Bapt., Wetmore, accepts call to Pueb- 
lo, Col. 

HENRY, W. McD., Cong., Jamestown, N. Y., died Septem- 
ber oth, aged 8o. 

LETHERLAND. ALEXANDER, Pres., Emporia, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Council Bluffs, Ia. 

MARSHALL, James, Presb., President of Coe College, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia., died September 11th, aged 62. 

MARTY, Rt. Rev. Martin (O. S. B.), Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Diocese of St. Cloud, Minn., died Septem- 
ber 19th. 

PRICE, Cuar.es, Meth., Bedford Springs, Va., died Sep- 
tember 2d. 

SPRAGUE, I.N., Presb., Poultney, Vt., died September 
oth, aged 96. 

STAFFORD, H. W.R., Prot. Epis., Bath, Me., accepts 
call to Barre, Vt. 

STUCKERT. A., Luth., Jersey City, N. J., died September 
3d, aged 45. 

VOLLMAR, J., Luth., Chattanooga, O., accepts call to 
Detroit, Mich. 

WALKER, Wii11AM_H., Cong., Chelsea, Mich., accepts 
call to Emporia, Kan. 

WEDDELL, A. J., Luth., Norristown, Penn., died Septem- 
ber 14th, aged 75. 

WILLARD, WALLAcE W., Cong., Chicago, accepts call to 
Moline, Ill. 

WILLIAMSON, N. D., Dutch Ref., South Bend, Ind., died 
Septemker rath, aged 77. 
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The New Life of John Knox.* 


THE publication of these two volumes completes 
the plan announced by the author in his previous 
volume on George Buchanan, of presenting, in two 
companion works, the history of two contemporary 
Scotsmen, who represented in the same century, and 
in the same country, the one, the transition from 
medievalism to humanism, on its intellectual side, 
and the other, the transition from medievalism, on 
its religious side, to the new theology and religion of 
Protestant Scotland. The first part of this interest- 
ing piece of comparative biography was completed in 
the author’s previous volume on George Buchanan, 
the brilliant champion and ornament of the intel- 
lectual movement of the sixteenth century in Scot- 
land. The larger and more difficult half of the 
promise is redeemed in the two substantial volumes 
before us. 

The work is done on a broad basis, which presents 
Knox to the reader in the twofold aspect of a great 
Scotsman and a personage of European importance. 
This plan has been carried out with some loss of in- 
terest on the personal and biographic side of the 
work. The modern theory of writing biography on 
such a broad and passionless basis as to make it a 
study 1n the history of the times, has freed this de- 
partment of literature from some of its worst temp- 
tations; but it has commonly ruined the biography. 
The charm of McCrie’s ‘‘Life of Knox’’ is that it pre- 
serves so much of the personal portraiture of the man, 
even the warmth, passion and purpose of his life. 
David Laing’s great edition of the Reformer’s works, 
in six volumes, is thorough and laborious, but was 
never intended to be aliving thing, but rather a vast 
collection of remains out of which some different gen- 
ius from his might construct a Life. Calvin and 
Knox have both suffered in the same way from their 
biographers, from the difficulty of detaching the per- 
sonal elements of the portraiture from the system of 
thought and life they represented. Luther has fared 
better, partly because more of the personal incident 
of his life survives, but mainly because there was more 
in him of overflowing, vitalizing personal force to keep 
it alive. 

There must have been much of the same kind of 
personal vitality in Knox. McCrie makes on his read- 
ers the impression of such a man. Mr. Brown as- 
sures us that,he was such. He gives us many precious 
glimpses which seem to reveal sucha man. For the 
is lost in wonder that he cannot collect from 
the incident, facts and features of his story the ma- 
terial for the construction of just such a man as in his 
heart of hearts he feels present in the history he is 
writing. 


rest he 


This is the penalty of the cool, calm and 
judicial position from which the book is written. The 
author has not taken a position like that in ‘‘ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ where all the romantic, 
tragic, heroic and splendidly poetic elements of Cal- 
Knox 
is to him the leader of a great religious movement. 
He represents Puritanism in Scotland. He holds 
him up to his readers, with some exaggeration we 


vinistic character rush on the mind together 


should say, as the father of Puritanism in England, 


and even in France. In such a_ position personal 
features and incident do not count for much. 


may be present. 


They 
In fact, Mr. Brown brings them for- 
ward with never-tiring pains and in the very best man- 
ner; but they are lost in the large relations of the sub- 
ject and, consequently, we go through his book, to the 
end, feeling that we have studied the life and work of 
avery remarkable man to whom, however, in the re- 
lations of his personal self we remain strangers. 

That will de- 
If he cares most to 
understand what John Knox was doing, what he did, 
and what mark he left on Scotland, it will not affect 
him at all; for this is what these two 


This may or may not be regrettable. 
pend on what the reader wants. 


volumes will 
enable him to do, as no two others in the language 
will. 

Using John Knox as the stern, inflexible and hon- 
est protagonist and center of the great movement 
which was to regenerate Scotland, he has done his 
best to collect the threads of the great revolution into 
the story of this one man’s life. 

The trouble with this plan is that the threads of 
the movement do not all run into one man’s hand. 
Such a unity as this never could be in Scotland. No 





*Joun Kxox: A BioGrarny. By P. Hume Brown, author of “* The 
Life of George Buchanan."’ Two vols, 8vo., Pp. 358 and 336. Adam 
and Charles Black, London; Macmillan & Co., New York. $7.50. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


one has seen this more clearly nor said it more dis- 
tinctly than Mr. Brown. He even asserts, and more 
than once in these volumes, what is undoubtedly true 
—that Scotland would have reformed itself without 
Knox, This Scotch individualism was always creat- 
ing new centers, complicating the story which had to 
be told, and breaking up the simplicity of its impres- 
sion. There was, however, no life in all that trou- 
bled time in which so many threads of the new move- 
ment were centered as in Knox. From him they even 
ran out into other lands, and affected England and 
some portions of the Continent, while for Scotland 
they had a significance which has left its imprint on 
the whole subsequent history of the people. 

We have been inclined to look on Knox’s experi- 
ences in England, in Geneva and France as the prep- 
aration for his true and greater work at home. In 
the volumes before us they are treated as distinct and 
important enough toentitle the reformer to the credit 
of being the founder of Puritanism in England and in 
France. It is worth much to the student of Protes- 
tant history to have the points of John Knox’s work 
in France and England brought out so fully, tho he 
may hesitate to rank him as the founder of Puritan- 
ism in these countries. 

Proud as Scotland has been and is of its heroes, 
there is no country in Christendom in which its 
heroes have found it so hard to have their way. In 
this, Knox was the true Scotsman, both in what he 
suffered and in what he made other people suffer. 
Calvinism, as Mr. Brown shows us, was in both these 
relations the characteristic religion forScotland. As 
he philosophically observes Scotland came to the 
consciousness of herself in Calvinism. It was a sys- 
tem which made men martyrs, and it trained them to 
a hard type of religion which made the social relations 
of man with mana good deal of a martyrdom, and 
this because it was the strongest, most definite and 
influential system that religion ever assumed. Mr. 
Brown's remark is just (vol. i, p. 253): 

‘‘It isthe common distinction of Calvinism and the 
Church of Rome, that they excite abhorrence or devo- 
tion in greater degree than any other form of Christian 
belief,”’ 

He is right again when he says (p. 255): 


‘“Under changed names the essential doctrines of 

Calvin’s system virtually appear as the latest creed that 
modern science declares to be in the inevitable logic of 
things. Instead of the terms predestination, election, 
and reprobation, we now hear of heredity, environment, 
natural selection, survival of the fittest.”’ 
And yet it is this Calvinism which trained in Scot- 
land and wherever it has prevailed the freest, most 
self-reliant races of men and made them the surest to 
defend their rights and the quickest to appreciate 
those subtle distinctions on which public honor and 
individual character depend. 

Mr. Brown admits the wide distinction that lies be- 
tween Knox and nineteenth century ideals. He would 
accept Renan’s saying that on nineteenth century 
ideals we must side with Mary Stuart against Knox. 
But planting himself on the only fair ground for the 
historian, he vindicates the sixteenth century reform- 
er on the ground of sixteenth century ideas. 
Knox believed that Mary Stuart had forfeited bovk 
crown and life. He would have sent Rizzio to the 
scaffold, but by due process of law not by assassina- 
tion. The same with the Queen. Tytler’s assertion 
that Knox was implicated in the murder of Darnley 
is so fully refuted in these volumes that it can never 
again appear in respectable history. 

Mr. Brown’s portrait of Knox, tho, as has been 
said, it lacks enough personal inspiration to account 
for the life as recorded and the work done, is still a 
great, noble and true one. It isthe picture of a strong 
but faulty man, true, honest, fearless, but narrow, 
who knew but one literal way of interpreting Scrip- 
ture and one way of serving God, and who was never 
able to efface himself wholly. There must be a yet un- 
written and perhaps never to be written portraiture 
behind all we yet know of this man. We have occa- 
sional glimpses which assure us there must have been 
more. Such wit as shines in him on occasion could 
not have been the accident of circumstances. Such 
human yearnings as break out in his letters, diary 
and sermons tell us that human affection must have 
been, as Mr. Brown affirms it was, a necessity of his 
nature. The proof is the deep devotion of noble 
men even more than the idolatrous love of women. 
He must be added to the brief but shining list of 
men who illustrate the maxim happily applied to them 
by our author, ‘“‘Azen n'est tendre comme homme au- 
stére.”” 
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Campaign Literature. 


One of the remarkable features of the political cam- 
paign now going on is the enormous amount of read- 
ing matter for the people it has developed; most of it 
sound, wholesome and admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose of interesting and instructing the people. The 
publications named below have come to hand since the 
beginning of the month. . 

ONE OF THE PEOPLE. Life and Speeches of William 
McKinley, Citizen, Soldier, Congressman, Governor and 
Presidential Candidate. To which is added a Brief Sketch 
of Garret A. Hobart, Candidate for Vice President. By 
Byron Andrews, author of ‘‘ Notes on the Russian-Turk- 
ish War,” ‘‘ Life of John A. Logan,’’ etc. (F. Tenny- 
son Neely.) The personal and public history of the two 
Republican candidates, their qualifications for the po- 
sitions to which they have been nominated, the plat- 
form of principles on which they stand, and the record 
which lies behind them, with the usual complement of 
portrait and illustration, make this volume all that can 
be desired for the purposes of the campaign. 

SouND AND SoL_ip Money. A SYMPOSIUM OF THE 
GREATEST STATESMEN AND PHILOSOPHERS ON THE 
Money QussTion (F. Tennyson Neely, 25 cents), 
is a very striking collection of brief statements 
from thirty contributors who are well entitled to a 
hearing on these matters, beginning with Robert Mor- 
ris (Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury), Alexan- 
der Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. The list of con- 
tributors is arranged so as to cover the various aspects 
of the present situation with a series of extracts from 
men of all parties and all shades of political opinion. 
In this way the collection, as a whole, represents the 
patriotic uprising of the substantial, intelligent and 
honorable elements of society to support the national 
honor, without distinction of party. 

GoLp oR SILVER? WITH PEN PICTURES OF THE 
Times. By M. A. Miller, (E. Ternyson Neely. 25 
cents.) On the whole, gold and honesty have the best 
of it in this little book, and the good sense there is in it 
carries off the claptrap. 

Much the same may be said of THE NATION’S GREAT- 
EST PROBLEM, also published by F. Tennyson Neely, tho 
the reader has to make his way through more claptrap. 
The compiler has collected the most sensational para- 
graphs he could lay his hands on on both sides of the 
question, and produced a first-rate compilation for the 
waste-paper basket. 

More serious and systematic, but wholly on the bad 
side of the question is FREE SILVER AND THE PEOPLE; 
SILVER vs. GoLp. By C. M. Stevens, author of ‘‘ Bryan 
and Sewall."’ (F. Tennyson Neely. 25 cents.) If man 
is a rational being this should be a good book for the 
Republican managers to circulate, and a boomerang for 
its authors. It is a compendium of the politics of dis- 
content; reckless, malicious, the ideal ‘‘ Campaign 
Hand-Book”’ for a canvas of hatred against thrift, of 
sentiment against sense, and of crazy demagogs against 
honest citizens. It should be entitled ‘‘ Bryan’s Quick- 
step for Brother Jonathan's Undoing.” 

A happier contrast cannot be imagined than we have 
between the above and WAGES, FIXED INCOMES AND THE 
FREE COINAGE OF SILVER, by /saac Roberts (John High- 
lands, Philadelphia, 25 cents), a strong, sober and 
sensible talk with plain people who would suffer most 
by this free silver scheme. The author’s main proposi- 
tion is that before all others the workingman is most 
interested in the honest standard; and he proves it. 
There is no better way of laying out twenty-five cents 
just now than to expend it in the purchase of this little 
book. 

A pamphlet devoted to a special point in the financial 
condition is GREENBACKS THE CAUSE OF ALL OUR TROU- 
BLE, AND THE SOURCE OF THE SILVER CRAZE. By Wiil- 
liam C. Cornwell. (Buffalo, N. Y.) The remedy pro- 
posed by the author of this thoroughgoing tract is the 
dramatic one of retiring the greenbacks. This is, be- 
yond doubt, what we must come to before the national 
credit is re-established and business on a perfectly 
sound basis. The only question is whether Mr. Corn- 
well may not be prematnre in pressing the point. His 
discussion is well worth attention, far more so than 
others which deal with the ephemeral aspects of the 
situation. His illustrations are good—particularly that 
of the skeleton of repudiation revealed by the Roentgen 
rays, as the concealed anatomy of the Free Silver 
syren. 

A useful summary of the points involved is THE GoLp 
AND SILVER QUESTION AT A GLANCE. By H. R. Roby. 
(Excelsior Publishing House. 25 cents.) This is a 
pocket edition of the whole situation. The main points 
are covered, the main facts presented, all in a nutshell 
and all in plain, definite propositions. 

Fresh from the press and prepared with great care by 
the competent hand of Mr. R. R. Bowker, is the manual 
of the Palmer and Buckner organization, THE NATIONAL 
DeEMoOcRATIC CAMPAIGN TEXT-BOOK, an unrivaled com- 
pendium of the facts and principles of the campaign, 
presented in systematic order, plainly stated and pub- 
lished fortencents. It is published in four Parts, of 
which the first is, naturally, the political basis on which 
the Indianapolis nominations stand. Parts II and II 
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discuss, point by point, the issues of the campaign for 
honest money. Part IV contains statistical information 
which is continually called for in the practical discus- 
sions of the campaign. The book is a whole arsenal of 
ammunition against free silver, repudiation, and all the 
diablerie of the Bryan campaign, and will prove as 
effective for McKinley as for Palmer. 





THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. A Contribution to Some 
Problems of Logic and Metaphysics. By L. T. Hob- 
house. (Macmillan & Co. 1896.) 

The plan of this treatise is certainly ambitious, and 
much can be said on six hundred closely printed octavo 
pages; but we cannot resist the feeling that the results 
attained are not commensurate with the preparations. 
It must be conceded that Mr. Hobhouse’s writing is in- 
telligible. His style is clear, and his meaning enforced 
by copious, if commonplace, illustration. But this 
causes a diffuseness that is, in these days of many books, 
intolerable. There are difficult points which require 
illustration; there are easy ones which do not; and in 
some topics illustration is likely todo more harm than 
good by suggesting false analogies. If we were to re- 
gard Mr. Hobhouse’s book as a compendium of his lec- 
tures, we might award it high praise; but what is to be 
read nowadays, at least in the case of philosophical 
treatises, requires much more condensation than what 
is to be listened to. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Hobhouse observes, 
that there has been a reaction during our generation 
against the scientific spirit, resulting in the decay of 
what was called the ‘‘ English” school of philosophy. 
But mere negation is not philosophy, and skepticism 
about the foundations of science is, in spite of Mr. Bal- 
four’s eloquence, not sufficient to establish the founda- 
tions of belief. In Mr. Hobhouse’s opinion the diver- 
gent methods of philosophy and science should be 
blended, and for such a synthesis ‘‘the first step need- 
ed is to break down the wall still maintained between 
the sphere of the systematized common sense which we 
call science and the world of ultimate reality.’’ The con- 
trast between appearance and reality is essentially mis- 
leading, and we may fairly say that the most notable fea- 
ture of this book is the author’s defense of this proposi- 
tion. He maintains that we have direct perception of an 
external order of things; that there is within conscious- 
ness anassertion of a fact external to it, thus giving 
direct perception of externality. There is no intuitive 
perception of the externality of objects; that is, the 
perception, according to Mr. Hobhouse, is confined to 
the objects which are, in fact, external; but we have no 
intuitive knowledge that they are so. This knowledge 
is gained by a system of inferences from the relations 
and behavior of the objects themselves. ‘‘ To assert 
independent existence, or to deny it, is equally to assign 
relations, causal or other, to the given content, and 
such relations are not given inthe mere apprehension 
of that content.”’ 

Thus the conclusion is reached that we apprehend 
directly but know inferentially the external world. 
‘‘An external order may be directly present to appre- 
hension, otherwise such an ordercould never be known; 
but apprehension does not itself assert that the order 
given is external, otherwise apprehension might be 
false.’"” The mistake of natural realism is the assump- 
tion that the independence of the percept is immediate- 
ly given; the mistake of subjective idealism is to assume 
that the object is first given as inward. In Mr. Hob- 
house’s view the object is ‘‘ given as a content present 
to an inward state.” As he puts it in criticising 
Green’s theory: ‘‘Can you perceive or think of a real 
fact which does not depend for its reality on your per- 
ception or thought? If not, your knowledge must be 
confined to your own mental history. If yes, you have 
on this ground no shadow of excuse for taking such real 
fact as existing in or depending on any other conscious- 
ness whatever, eternal or fleeting, universal or individ- 
ual.” So of Mr. Bosanquet’s theory, that the world is 
our ‘‘course of consciousness,’’ which Mr. Hobhouse 
calls ‘‘ attenuated idealism.’’ All such views really in- 
volve the same fallacy, that consciousness must in some 
Way sustain in its existence the reality that it knows; 
that what exists for knowledge exists only by our 
knowledge. 

These positions depend largely on the definition of 
the primitive act of consciousness. This act, Mr. Hob- 
house declares is not a judgment, understanding by 
judgment an act of thought expressible in words. He 
defines it as apprehension of the present, the term ap- 
prehension meaning the state or act of mind known 
sometimes as perception, sometimes as sensation, some- 
times as immediate consciousness. If it is maintained, 
as by Reid and Kant, that there is a generic distinction 
between perception and sensation—between knowledge 
and feeling—which precludes any derivation of the one 
from the other, our author replies that if feeling means 
our co1sciousness of the present, this consciousness is 
itself an act of knowledge. It possesses the two essen- 
tial features of such an act. It is the act of a conscious 
subject, and it has an object or content. If the present 
is to be known to us at all as such, the apprehension of 
it must be regarded as an act of knowledge, asan asser- 
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tion of the present; to be distinguished from any judg- 
ment naming or describing the present, since sucha 
judgment includes in its content something that is not 
present. It judges some quality of the apprehended 
fact to be general, 7.e., to resemble qualities of other 
facts. 

Arguing in this way, Mr. Hobhouse maintains that 
when we apprehend facts we do not assert relations. 
Every fact is a center of relations, but we do not know 
that by merely apprehending the fact itself. He ad- 
mits that in ordinary adult life wedo not gothrough a 
psychological process beginning with apprehension 
and passing on to a qualitative judgment; the two acts 
are merged in one mental state. But if we cannot dis- 
cover ourselves in a state of pure apprehension, he 
thinks that we can get it pure enough toestablish the 
distinction between it and judgment. Thought relations 
never constitute a content of immediate apprehension. 
‘Such contents do stand in manifold relations which 
are unfolded by judgments about them; but the appre- 
hension of them is not the thought of their relations, 
nor does it depend for its existence in consciousness 
upon these relations.”’ 

We cannot follow Mr. Hobhouse further in this dis- 
cussion, every point in which, it is needless to say, 
bristles with controversy. We find ourselves very far 
from convinced by his arguments; but his dialectic is 
thorough and suggestive. , The whole book, indeed, is 
full of carefully considered discussion of the moot 
points of philosophy, at least so far as its cognitive as- 
pects are concerned; and the author’s reading has been 
exhaustive. We have sufficiently indicated his main 
positions, and we can, of course, do nothing more. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is that 
which deals with inference, and as one-half of the au- 
thor’s space is devoted to this subject, the treatment is 
very complete. We should be glad to examine so consid- 
erable and so scholarly a work as thisat greater length, 
but must content ourselves with saying that it is deserv- 
ing of the attention of students, and that it will be 
found suggestive by all readers. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN LIVINGSTON NeEvius. For Forty 
Years a Missionary in China. By His Wife, Helen 
S. Coan Nevins. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00.) 
DEMON PossEsSSION AND ALLIED THEMES. Being an 
Inductive Study of Phenomena of Our Own Times. 
By the Rev. John Nevius, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50.) 

The late Dr. Nevius will require no introduction to 
those of our readers who have followed the history of 
Christian missions in China. They will at least re- 
member him as the author of the useful volume, ‘‘ Chi- 
na and the Chinese.’’ Even better is his claim to be 
remembered for his part inthe rendering of the Bible 
into the Mandarin dialect, if the language as used by 
the highest class of Chinese readers in distinction from 
the Wen-li, or classic language of China, can be called 
adialect. Perhaps most of all he deserves to be re- 
membered as the pioneer in more than one field, as, for 
example, inthe peninsula of Shantung, the psincipal 
scene of his life-work, and in Hang-Chow, which has 
now become a mission center of great importance. He 
was born in Seneca County, New York, March 4th, 
1829; was graduated at Union College in 1849; after 
teaching a year in Georgia he devoted himself to the 
ministry, and began his preparation at Princeton; he 
was ordained to the ministry in April, 1853, married in 
June of that year to Miss Helen S. Coan, with whom, 
in his twenty-fifth year, he sailed for the mission of 
Ningpo, China, by way of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
life-story, as given by his wife, tho devoid of striking 
or romantic incident, and told in a remarkably quiet 
way, is a more than admirable account of the making of 
a Christian missionary, and as such it contains not one 
page too many, and is full of serious interest and impor- 
tance from the first page tothelast. Dr. Nevius was hap- 
py in his association with a wife who felt in every fiber 
of her being the importance of the work to which she and 
her husband were devoted and who was as truly conse- 
crated to itashe was. The volume she has left traces 
the development of the spirited young man into the 
missionary as it has rarely been done before. And, as 
Dr. Nevius was a growing man to the last and never 
more useful than when death struck him at his desk in 
Chefoo, the book is the story of a growing life to the 
end. It is written in a modest tone, which does not 
always compel us to see how great weight he carried 
among his associates and among the influential classes 
of the people. The sensational and even the romantic 
elements of such a pioneer missionary life as he led are 
severely repressed, tho it fell at a time when the great 
Taeping rebellion was sweeping over the field in which 
he was working and his ministry embraced in it the 
thrilling experiences of two great famines. Dr. Nevius’s 
work -had in it the perpetual interest of change of scene 
and variety. China is not a vast, monotonous uniform- 
ity, as the reader will find who follows this story of Dr. 
Nevius’s life. But besides this the volume includes his 
mission to Japan, which fell at the time Townsend 
darris was engaged in his heroic diplomacy, and 
promised at one period to be his life-work. In company 
with his wife, he made several more or less prolonged 
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visits home. 
his courage and independence in holding his ground 
against the loud dissent of a great assembly from an 
unpopular but very wholesome expression of opinion. 
He wrote and published several minor works of a 


In one of them, at least, he gave proof of 


practical nature. His larger work on ‘‘ China and the 
Chinese” is well known and much read. A later work 
on Demon Possession was substantially completed before 
his death, but only published recently. It was written 
by Dr. Nevius while he was in this country, tho the im- 
pulse to write it came from observations he had made 
in China of experiences which seemed to him strikingly 
exact reproductions of the demoniacal possessions of 
the New Testament. He had come to the conclusion, 
after studying them on the ground, that they were 
demoniacal possessions. He had seen them treated by 
missionaries and native helpers as such, and cured by 
prayer inthe name of Jesus. Being in this country 
and having leisure to doso, he took up the subject ina 
large way, and studied it as thoroughly as he could. 
He procured every book that promised aid, studied hyp- 
notism, mind-reading, spiritualism, theoretic psycholo- 
gy,and all sorts of ‘‘ psychic’’ and occult phenomena. 
He gave close attention to Tylor’s ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” 
to Spencer and to Professor James’s work on Psychology. 
All this mass of information he brought into comparison 
with what he had seen in the far East. His method was 
broad, tho lacking in rigor. It could not be improved as 
to its cool and impartial candor or the cautious, well- 
balanced judgment expressed in the author's conclu- 
sions. The difficulty of the work is, however, his inability 
to appreciate scientific processes, to lay down a valid 
method of examination, or to deal with inductive reason- 
ing. He flies off the path. His examples are, in general, 
loosely reported. He misses the point and force of an 
inductive process from defect of training. 
ment may be able, but it is loose, and does not carry 
conviction on the main point. Dr. Nevius himself does 
not seem to be wholly convinced, and it is to his credit 
that he does not. He feels the outstanding perplexities 
of the case, and expresses himself with caution. For 
example, he sees that the conclusion to which he is in- 
clined requires him to believe that there was no illusion 
as tothe reality of demonic possession in the Salem 
Witchcraft cases, tho he does recoil from the extreme 
application of the Old Testament canon—‘“ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live.’’ On the other hand, he holds 
to a strict theory of biblical interpretation, which for- 
bids us to see in the words of Christ and his Apostles 
any accommodation to an everywhere accepted, popular 
view of the subject. Able and interesting as the work 
is, as a philosophy of the subject it is vitiated by the 
author’s imperfect command of inductive methods. It 
is, however, far more balanced and cautious in its tone 
than the objectionable but elaborate chapter on ‘‘ The 
Facts and Literature of the Occult,’”’ which is intro- 
duced by the editor, Henry W. Rankin, on his own re; 
sponsibility, as he frankly notifies the reader. 


His argu- 


LA THEOLOGIE DE L’EpitRE AUX HEBREUX. 
Meénégoz. (Paris: Fischbacher, 1894. 
7-50.) 

The literary activity of the Protestant scholars of 
France and of French Switzerland is one of the note- 
worthy features of modern theological thought and 
life, especially the fact that they exhibit such a remark- 
able interest in the problems that are really in the 
forefront of discussion. 


By Eugéne 
Pp. 298. Fr. 


Of this the recent examination 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews by the well-known Pro- 
fessor Ménégoz, of Paris, is another evidence. It is 
written with a full knowledge of the problems and per- 
plexities that have confronted scholars in regard to 
this unique letter, and is therefore a real contribution to 
biblical interpretation. In regard to the theological 
contents and teachings of the letter, he is in general 
harmony with the teachings of modern theology, namely, 
that the idea of the sacrificial death of Christ is the 
center of thought in Hebrew; and that the sacrifice 
which Christ, as the voluntary High Priest, has brought 
with himself is exhibited in an allegorical and typical 
manner from Old Testament premises. In regard to 
the ever troublesome question as to author, date, original 
readers, etc. of Hebrew, the author reaches the conciu- 
sion that the letter is not at all to be regarded as a ser- 
mon or discourse addressed to Christians in general, 
but is a word of warning spoken to Jewish Christians, 
in order to have them attach themselves firmly to the 
Church. Their hesitancy had been based upon the 
delay in the appearance of the Paraclete, and the danger 
of falling away was great. Ménégoz does not under- 
take to locate these Jewish Christians and evidently 
has nosympathy for the viewthat places them in Rome. 
Rather remarkably he inclines tothe guess of Luther 
in regard to the author, and thinks he was a man of the 
mental and theological type of an Apollos, who united 
Alexandrian philosophy with a firm Christian faith. 
The time of the letter is the second Christian genera- 
tion, the author knowing Christ not from personal con- 
tact but through others. Yet the letter is not a late 
production and must have been written before the 
destruction of the temple, probably between 64 and 67. 
Ménégoz divides his discussion of the letter into five 
parts, viz.: Christ, Sacrifice, Faith, Law and Last Things. 
The discussion is very suggestive and helpful, and 
written in a spirit of independent research which also 
characterizes the author’s recent address on ‘‘ La No- 
tion biblique du Miracle.” 
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Literary Notes. 


WITH the October number The Lothrop 
Publishing Company discontinue 
the publication of Zhe Pansy magazine. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish this autumn 
poems by Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
of Baltimore. 


will 


. Messrs. 


will a volume of 


.“*The Island of Cuba,’ by Lieut. 
A. S. Rowan, U.S.A. and Prof. M. M. 
Ramsay, of the the Columbian Univer- 


sity, will be published at once by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


.Godey’s has fallen into line with the 
other magazines, and begins in its Octo- 
ber issue to publish a short biography. 
Benjamin Franklin is the celebrity chos- 
whose life 


en, will be considered by Mr. 


George C. Lay 


.Brentano’s will publish in October 
‘*Sun and Shield,” a volume of devotion- 
al readings for every day in the year. 
Each day's reading begins with a quota- 
tion from Scripture, followed either by a 
selected reading or by acomment written 
by the author of book, 
Gottheil, senior rabbi of Temple Eman- 


New York City. 


the Dr. Gustav 


uel, 


(sane Among Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.s 
autumn announcements are ‘‘ The Begin 
ners of a Nation,”’ being the first volume 
of Dr. Edward Eggleston's historical 
work ‘* Life the United States” 
‘*The Rise and Growth of the English 
Nation,’’ in three volumes, by W. H. S. 
Aubrey and a new volume of verse by 
Rudyard Kipling to be entitled ‘‘ The 
Seven Seas.” 


on in 


statistical 
data on Germany are given in the recent- 
ly issued ‘‘ Geographisch-statistiches Tas- 
chenallas des Deutschen Reiches,” 
by the authoritative 
A. L. Hickmann, and published in 
Leipzig, the first part 


-Complete and reliable 


prepared 
pen of the statisti- 
cian, 
-all that has as yet 
marks. This is un- 
doubtedly the finest statistical handbook 
published. 


came =D Boy’s Bookshelf,’’ written 
for Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal (October), 
Col. T.W. Higginson givesa list of a hun- 
dred books by American auihors for 
boys’ reading. The first ten selected are 
Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable,’’ Aldrich’s 
**Story of a Bad Boy,’’ Dana’s ** Two 
Years Before the Mast,’’ Hawthorne's 
‘*Grandfather’s Chair,’’ Longfellow’s 
**Hiawatha,’’ Parkman's ‘‘Oregon Trail,’ 
Thoreau’s ‘* Maine Woods,’’ Cooper's 
‘*Spy,” Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,” 
and Lowell's ‘‘ Biglow Papers.” 


appeared—costing 2 


. The 
Stowe’s 
Messrs. 
prises 


(cloth, 


Riverside Edition -of 
works, now announced by 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., com- 
sixteen volumes at $1.50 each 
gilt top), the set, in cloth, for 
$24.00. Tho Mrs. Stowe’s early publi- 
cation, ‘‘ The Mayflower,” is not included 
by name in this edition, it is to be hoped 
that its delightful sketches of country 
life and of characters like ‘‘ Uncle Lot,” 
or the dear old country minister, who 
used to provoke little Harriet Beecher 
to laughter by calling her ‘‘ darter,” are 
included in the volume of ‘Stories, 
Sketches and Studies.” 


Mrs. 


...-In Zhe Critic of Septemher 26th, 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis takes up the 
cudgels in self-defense, and emphatic- 
ally contradicts the statement, so assidu- 
ously published in the newspapers as 
coming from him, that he would sacrifice 
‘*Gallagher "’ and the royalties thereon 
if that would blot out the ‘‘reporter”’ 
period of his life. Mr. Davis declares 
that he is still but a reporter, and he nat- 
urally resents the many fictions that have 
been invented about him. The editor of 
The Critic, however, offers consolation 
through the parable that bad boys throw 
stones only at those trees in the orchard 
that bear the best apples. 


Books of the Week. 


The Development of Doctrine in the Epistles. By 
C.R. Henderson, D.D. 7x44¢, pp. 121. Philadel- 
phia: American Japtist Publication Soe lety.. $0 50 
Beaux and Belles. By Arthur Grissom. 7x44, pp. 
149. New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons.......... 100 


The War of the Standards. 
sux Coin without Credit. 
gée. Sx5tq, pp. 130. 

Sweetheart Travellers. A Child's ‘Book for | Chil- 
dren, for Women and for Men. By R. 
Crockett. 8%4x6, pp. xv, 314. " ridetrated. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.. 

A Practical Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth, 
ee en 

Legends of the Middle Ages. Narrated with -— 
cial Reference to Literature and Art. By 
A. Guerber. 71¢x5, RP: $40. Illustrated. AA 
York, Cine innati, Chicago: American Book 

The Story of Greece. By H. A. Guerber. 714x454, 

2B, Illustrated, The Same.....sscccevees ’ 


Coin and Credit rer- 
By Albion W. Tour- 
The same. 
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The Problem of Elementary Cymogitiien. Sug- 
estions for its Solution. By Elizabeth } 
spor ged T44x4%, pp. 114. ston: D. C. 

The Ele aa fee Study of English. Hints to Teach- 
ers. illia . Rolfe, Litt.D. 744x454, pp. 

iv, 96 Ne wy wid Harper & Brothers........ 

Rick Dale. A Story of the Northwest Coast. By 
Kirk Munroe. ° Illustrated —_ W. A. oer. 
74x44, pp. vi, 22. The same................. 

Constitutional History of the Dates States, from 
their Dec aren of Independence to the Close 

of their Civil W i 
In two volumes. Il. Edited *, Jose ph 
Culbertson C ty 914x6, pp. x, 730. The same. 

Will Hilton’s Will; or, Father Against Son. By J. 
C, Cowdrick,  74x4%, pp. 81. New York: 
The National Temperance Soctety............. 

Cynthia's Sons. A Commonplace story By Julia 
MacNair Wright. 744x4\, pp. The same 1 

Artie. A Story of the Streets pour Town. By 
George Ade. Pictures by John T. McCutcheon. 
axa, pp. 198. Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & 

The eeuanoie Island. 
pp. 1 The same 

The oe - the Sea 
Byers. pp. 


vem. - 8s. H. M. 

* Gees ci Boston : 
De rages The Advanced Woman. By M. I. T. 
Rs SE cobcccsbarceiehesscnseeces 

.. ian Lawyers were Educated. Ad- 
dressed to Students, to those who Expect to 
become Students, and to their Parents and 
Teachers. A. Macdonald, B.S., 
LL.B. 8} i 
Banks & 


149. 
Arena publish ng Co 


roth 


or, Pastor Ball ge 0 n- 
masked. «! T. A. Faulkner. 714x5, pp. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Faulkner. Paper 
Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. ag = Ward. 
Intwo volumes. 44%, pp. 307. New York: 
The Macmillan Co..... sevenbwhiesaee 
Universal Bimetallism and an International 
Monetary Clearing House, together with a 
Record of the World's Money Statistics of 
a ari ~— r, ete. Ra Richard P. Rothwell, 
63. New York: The 


mk 
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ae i natin P Foutlisntag me Me = Vekaeeswpebauueweerbenes 
Love in Old Cloathes, and Other Stories. By H.C. 
Bunner. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley, "Genen 
Lowell and André Castaigne. 734x494, pp. xf, 
217. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
The Log of a Privateersman. By Harry Colling- 
wood, With Tweive Illustrations by W. 
Rainey, R. I. 7x5, pp. vi, 376. The same.... 
Agincourt. A Tale of — White Hoods of 
Paris. By G. A. Henty. With Twelve Illus- 
trations, by Wal. Paget. 7¢x5, pp. x, ° 
DED: cvonkcccacsuceneebeerekehenenceusbaabeoe 
On A Laas addy. A Story ofthe First Burmese 
By G. A. Henty. With Eight Illustra- 
hte by W. H. Overend. 746x5, pp. x, 315. 
SD bans chinks cosh bsenpeseeheeese sasseeeeseon 
With Cochrane the Dauntless. A Tale of the Ex- 
vloits of Lord Cochrane in South American 
Vaters. By G. A. Henty. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by W. H. Marzetson. 744x5, pp. x, 388. 
PD soschessbcsscdspas Siukaveueasseeneesauns 
Through _—. and Glade. A Tale of the Semi- 
nole War. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated by 


0D 


At 


Victor Perard. 74x5, pp. ix, 353. Thesame.. 1 25 
Heavy Odds, A Novel. By Marcus Clarke. 744x4%, 

pp. 380. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

SN xis apacasnenesbibeensbbbinasschanbesvenme 00 
A Lonely Maid. By Mrs. Hungerford (‘* The 

Dutchess"). 744x444, pp. 2&2. The same..... 100 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON 


On the Silver Question in 


The Fevuaae 


OCTOBER, 1896. 


WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS: 


Compulsory Dishonesty................++++ 
Hon. BENJAMIN HARRISON 


Free Coinage and Life Insurance Com 
A ee ee Se OHNA Mc CALL, 
President of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 
Free Coinage and Trust Companies...... 


EDWARD KING, 
President of the Union Trust Com |. 
Free Coinage and Farmers. ..... JOHN M. STAHL, 
Secretary of the Farmers’ National ‘Congress. 
The Creed of the Sultan: Its Future...... 
THOMAS DAVIDSON 
King Oscar of Sweden and a oseneees 
ARAL D HJARNE, 
Professor of History ~ the University of 
Upsala 


rof. W.G. SUMNER 
International Law and Arbitration........ 
Right Hon. Lord RUSSELL of Killowen, 
The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Princeton College and Patriotism.......... 
Prof. JOHN G. HIBBEN, 
of Princeton University. 

The American Ballot Hon. HUGH H. LUSK, 
ex-member of the New Zealand Legislature. 
Robert Schumann a Lyrical Poet. ..JOSE ig. SOHN 
The Study of Folk-Lore J. VANCE 


25 cents per copy. $3.00 per year. 
APPLETONS’ 


The Metric System. By Prof. T. C. Menpen- 
HALL, former Supe erintende ont of the U.S. Coast Survey. 
A defense against the recent attack of Herbert Spencer. 


POPULAR 


evada Silver. 
(illustrated). he story 
Sutro Tunnel vividly told. 


SCIENCE 


Some Beginnings in Science. By Prof. CoL- 
LIER Coss (illustrated). Liberal scientific teaching in 
the teenie of North Carolina one hundred years 


~ MONTHLY 


The Vivisection Question. By F. Hoper 
(Concluded.) Gives facts and figures as ts ae utility of 
physiological experiments. 


FOR OCTOBER. 


Other articles on A Measure of Mental Capacity; 
Acetylene, the New Illuminant; The Significance of 
Leaves (illustrated); The Educative Value of Children’s 
Questioning; The Self and its Derangements; Exageger- 
ation as an .€sthetic Factor; Enrico Ferri on Homicide; 
Sketch of Robert E. Rogers (with Portrait). 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN 
‘of the Comstock Lode and 


SO centsan euskal $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 





The Regicides. A Tale of Senty Colonial Times 
By Frederick Hull Cogswe' PP. 368, 
vi. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co...... $1 
A System of Phonoscript and Phonotypy. By 
“harles Morrell. Fourth Edition. . 
108. Chicago: Phonic Institute. Paper....... 03 
American Church. Sabbath Evening Addreeses. 
By George James Jones. 72634, DP. 158. ‘Knox: 
ville: Bean, Wartere & Gaut.........-.---++50++ 080 
The Violet. By Julia the With Illustra- 
tions by C harles Dana Gibson. 734x5, pp. 210. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co...........-- 13 


The Lutheran Commentary. A Plain Exposition 





of the Holy ep yo of the New Testement. 
By Scholars of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Edited by Henry Eyster Jacobs. Vol. VI. 
814x544, pp. ix, 420. New York: The Christian 
Literature Co..........ccccccccccccscrccccescccccs 





October 1, 1896 


A Handbook of Vocal Music. Illustrating Nor- 
mal School Methods through the Normal Mu 
sic Course. The Cecilian Berton of Study and 

Zz. The Comme School Course. By John 

W. Tufts . pp. 308. Boston, New York. 
Chicago: "stiver, urdett & ‘a UE yeaa 
come Year in French. By L. Syms. 734x5, 
237. New York, Aa, Chicago: 
Knerican — Compan Ri cskpanebscdvcesecseest 


$1 50 


0 35 





H hn oot I VL. XXII, XXIV. Trans- 
™ — by Alexander Pope. Thgx454, pp. 120. The 


0 2 


. 1 e 8a) 
Eight fe i a Paper. New York: Ameri- 
COR THOCE BOCK... .ccccccccscescccccccccccccccs 





BY 
lan Maclaren 


(JOHN WATSON, D.D.). 


The Mind of the Master. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
The Commercial Advertiser says: 


‘‘ This is a revelation to those who are 
not in close touch with Christian thought, 
perhaps a revelation to many devout 
Christians, and a delight to all honest 
souls. The style is lucid, graceful, and 
charming, but the style is lost to the 
thought in the interest awakened by the 
exposition. No history of Jesus, no series 
ot sermons on the nature of religion and 
the destiny of the human race, ever gave 
to the world a more consistent revelation 
of the simplicity of the laws of God, ot 
the sweetness of the character of Christ, 
or ever offered so alluring a path for men 
to follow. Jt is calculated to establish an 
epoch in the history of Christianity by re- 
moving from its forms the hideous masks 
and repulsive coverings that theories 
have made to conceal it.” 


OTHER BOOKS BY IAN MACLAREN: 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,"’ ‘‘ In the Days 
of Auld Lang Syne,’’ ‘‘ The Upper Room,”’ 
‘* A Doctor of the Old School,’’ etc., etc. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, mail prepaid,on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Send for a sample copy of ‘* The Bookman,” 
a literary magazine, free. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





_ Stha Ave. and 21st St., New York. 





D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


The Statement of Stella 
Maberly. 


By F. Anstey, author of ‘Vice Versa, 
‘‘ The Giant's Robe,” 
binding, $1.25. 


Mr. Anstey’s original and impressive story has called 
from the London Bookman the comment that Haw- 
thorne or Poe might have chosen such a theme ; while 
the London Times, in speaking of this “‘ very note- 
worthy " novel has said, * There is something approach - 
ing genius in the hallucination which makes the fan- 
tastical impress us like the real.”” 


The Idol=-Maker. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, author of ‘‘ Out of 
Due Season,” ‘‘ The Mistress of Quest,” 


” 


etc. 16mo. Special 


etc. No. 202, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Paper, so cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


In this st ong story, one of the best that the popular 
author has given to us, she presents a character new to 
most readers of fiction, who provides the title fora 
book distinguished throughout by sustained force and 


interest 
A Court Intrigue. 
By Bast THompson. No 201, Town and 
Country Library. t2mo. Paper, 50 


cents: cloth, $1.00. 

In this striking and original storythere are adven- 
tures as strange as thoses which happened at Zenda, 
and there is a constant maintenance of lively interest 
until the unexpected dénouement is reached, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sentby mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirtH Avenve, New York. 





Sp ananneeenerenrage 


By Elbridge Gerry Dunnell. 


Winthrop More Daniels. 


Pierre de Coubertin. 


Africaas well. 
department, that of 
cartoons printed there. 


QV VES VESVVSSVSSS STEVES VST VS SSVSSISOAG*E 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


This ante-election number is an indispensable summing up of the present politi- 
cal situation; taken with its three predecessors, it completes a faithful and reada- 
interesting political campaign with authoritative 
sketches of the candidates, and valuable discussions of the currency issues by the 
writers of Europe and America whose unpartisan attitudes and attainments best 
fit them to clear up so complex a subject. 


Each number contains nearly a hundred timely pictures. 


ble history of this intensely 


For sale on all news stands, 25 cents. 
§ THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


FOR OCTOBER. 


THE STRATEGIC CHIEFS OF THE CAMPAIGN: 


I. MARCUS A. HANNA. By Murat Halstead. 
H. J. K. JONES. By Willis J. Abbot. 
Ill. MARION BUTLER. By Carl Snyder. 


THE RISE OF THE “NATIONAL DEMOCRACY:” 


THE MOVEMENT FOR THE GOLD STANDARD AND THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION. 


PRINCETON AFTER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS. By 


JULES SIMON SCHOLAR AND STATESMAN. 


The Editor's ‘‘ Progress of the World ’’ adds further interest to this exception- 
ally strong number by its impartial discussions of the stirring political happenings 
—the Maine and Vermont elections, the fourth convention at Indianapolis, the can- 
didates named there, the work of the Presidential candidates—not forgetting the 
events which have made the history of the month in England, Europe, Asia and 
The political situation is hit off very picturesquely in still another 
“‘Current History in Caricature,” 


Tae REVIEW oF REVIEWS: 


Epitep sy ALBERT SHAW 


By Baron 


in the many striking 


Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 


; 
; 
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Dr. Martin was the first President of the Tungwen 
Kwan (College of Foreign Knowledge), founded by the 
Chinese Government for the education of Chinese 
youth. He continued in that position for twenty-six 
years. Previously he was first a missionary and then an 
attaché of the U.S. Legation. 

“I shall be very glad to see Dr. Martin’s book. He 
has forgotten more about China than most men ever 


knew.” —ARTHUR H, Situ, author of ** Chinese Char- 
acteristics.” 


7 es and valuable. An interesting book.”— 
N.Y. Sun. 


“No student of Eastern affairs can afford to neglect 
this work, which will take its place with Dr. Williams's 
‘Middle Kingdom,’ as an authoritative work on China.” 
—The Outlook. 

A unique feature of the book is the reproduction of a 
large number of drawings and paintings by Chinese 
artists. Their peculiarities of perspective, shading, etc., 
have never before been so successfully copied, nor on 
so large a scale. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 
TORONTO: 140 Yonge St. 





EDUCATION. 
DRISLER SCHOOL, 


9 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 


A select school fora limited number of pupils. Stu- 
dents prepared for all colleges. Circulars on applica- 
tion. Reopens Tuesday, October Ist. 


Mrs. LESLIE MORCAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
s6th Street. NEW YORK CITY. Thorough —— 
from Kindergarten through College Preparatory. iss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in 
Mind Training a special feature; also conversational 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students, 


musical atmosphere means 

much to the earnest student. Arith- 
metic one hour, music the second and gram- 
mar the next, does not make the musician. 
Send to Frank W. Hale, business manager, 


New England 


Conservatory music 


at Boston, Mass., for prospectus, giving full 
details. We send it free, of course. 








SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 
Bridgeton, N.J. 2th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for any College, Teaching or Business, French 
German, Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent Physical 
Director. Spacious campus and athletic field. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. H.K. TRASK, Principal. 


H H Sixty-second year begins October 
University 1, 189. Confers LL.B., also (for 
Law School graduate courses) LL.M. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES, 
CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, Dean. 
Address for catalogue REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, East, New York. 





STATIONERY, ETC. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday -School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 








Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. 334 Wash’ st. 


Boston, Mass. 








AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 


Our Heraldic Department is under the supervision 
of a most competent Artist in Heraldry, and we are 
Prepared to make researches. 

A large collection of Heraldic Dies, Book-plates 
and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
Union Square, New York, 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Her Writings, ina New Riverside Edition. 
Thoroughly edited and rearranged witha 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. With 
Portraits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, 
and other Illustrations, on engraved Title- 
pages. In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 

This is a handsome, every way desirable edition of the 


writings of one of the greatest and most famous of 
American women. 


NOW READY: 
THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 
THE PEARL OF ORR’s ISLAND. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 


Poems by Celia Thaxter. 


Appledore Edition. Edited with a charming 
Preface, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 12m0, 
uniform with the First Edition of Mrs. 
Thaxter’s “ Letters,’’ cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 
cloth, paper label, uncut edges, $1.50; in 
decorative binding, $1.50. 


William Henry Seward. 


By THORNTON K. Loturop. In the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


An important addition to a very valuable series, and 
an admirable volume on a great American statesman. 


Three Little Daughters of 
the Revolution. 


Three capital stories (‘‘ Dorothy,” ‘ Pat- 
ty,” and ‘‘Betty Boston’s Fourth of July”), 
by Nora Perry. With illustrations by 
FRANK T. MERRILL. Square 12mo, taste- 
fully bound, 75 cents. 


Talks on Writing English. 


By ArRLo Bates, Litt. D., Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bates has made an interesting book about the 
art of writing, not a formal treatise, but a familiar 
and animated explanation, full of apt illustrations of 
the principles of effective expression. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEw YORK. 





(Notice this to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) 


$250 |GIVEN 
GOLD|AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in EDITORS? You are smart enough to 
make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you do 
you wiil receive agood reward. Do not use any letter 
more times than it appears in the word. No proper 
nouns. No foreign words. Use any dictionary that is 


standard. Use plurals. Here is an exaiple of the way 
to work it out: Editors, edit, sot, dot, dots, to, etc. 
These words count. The publisher of WoMAN'’s WORLD 
AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay $50.00 in gold 
to the person able to make the largest list of words trom 
the letters in the word EDITORS ; $25.u0 for the second 
largest ; $15.U0 for the third ; $10.0 for the fourth, $5.00 
for the twenty next largest, and $2.00 each for the 
twenty-five next largest lists. The above rewards are 
given free and without consideration for the purpose of 
attracting attention to our handsome ladies’ magazine, 
twenty-four pages, ninety-six long columns, fjnely illus- 
trated, and ail original matter, long and short stories by 
the best authors; price $1 per year. It is necessary for 
you, to enter the contest, tu send 12 two-cent stamps for 
a three-months’ trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 244 cents and a 
list or fifteen worus or more is guaranteed an extra 
present by return mail (in addition to the magazine), 
ofa ay: 192-page book, “ ‘Ihe Master of the Mine,” by 
Robert Buchanan, a remarkably fascinating love story. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or your money 
refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later 
than Nov. 2, so that the names of successful con- 
testants may be in the December issue, published in 
November. Our publication has been established nine 
years. Wereteryou to any mercantile agency for our 
standing. Write now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, pub- 
lisher, 9 Temple Court Building, B 1166, New York City. 


BANGS & CO., 
91 and 93 FIFTH AVE., New York, 


Announce the Sale 
OF 


THE LIBRARY 


The late William R. Williams, S.T.D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the Amity Baptist Church, 
to take place October 12th, and following days. 


A very large and varied collection of Books gathered 
during many years of Study and Kesearch into the Ec- 

lesiastical and Religi controversies of former times, 
including many scarce works specially relating to the 
celebrated Jansenist Controversy, the Jesuits, the Men- 
nonites, Baptists, etc. 








J. CHURCH CO@., Music Puolishers, Cincinnat! 0. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 


26 numbers, post paid, for $1,00, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Financial. 


How Long Would Panic Wait? 


IT is occasionally asserted by advo- 
cates of the election of Mr. Bryan that 
those opposed make altogether too 
much of the panic and business failure 
which it is said would follow Demo- 
cratic success. There would be little 
or nothing of that supposed panic, they 
say, if for no other reason than because 
the machinery of Government cannot be 
put in operation so speedily. Mr. 
Bryan, if President, would find too 
many constitutional checks to carry out 
a revolutionary program, even if his 
sense of official responsibility did not 
prevent him from being as President as 
incendiary in action as now in talk. In 
all probability, so runs the argument, 
Congress once chosen would not, after 
a sober second thought, permit laws to 
be passed which would overthrow the 
existing order. It is safe therefore to 
trust the Popocrats with power they 
say, for that power would certainly be 
exercised with caution and with a due 
regard to the interests of all. It is only 
a device of the enemy when Republic- 
ans assert that business disaster would 
follow immediately upon the election of 
Mr. Bryan. 

All this reasoning, seemingly plausi- 
ble, really takes no note of the real 


methods under 


and motives which 
business is conducted. It assumes, for 
example, that things would wait, in the 
event of Mr. Bryan’s success, from No- 
vember 3d till March 4th before any- 
thing serious would happen, and not 
then, since revolutionary laws would be 
improbable. But every business man 
knows the fallacy of such an assump- 
tion. What investor would do nothing 
for four months, awaiting a blow? 
What merchant would sit quietly down 
and await possible ruin? Human na- 
ture would have to be radically changed 
before such an exhibition of supineness 
could be expected. 
the returns be in, 
the matter 


No sooner would 
definitely settling 
of Mr. Bryan’s election, 
than every one would at once take 
steps to protect himself. Greenbacks 
and treasury notes to an amount four 
times greater than the gold in the 
United States Treasury would be at 
once presented for redemption in that 
metil; for every holder would hurry 
his demand knowing that only the first 
comers could be supplied. 

It would be understood by every one 
that the United States would goto a 
silver basis in time, and the knowledge 
of that fact would in one day put the 
Government in the disgraceful position of 
being compelled to pay its debts in that 
depreciated metal. But some one may 
say: Why could not the Government 
issue bonds as before to keep the re- 
serve sufficient to meet all demands? for 
we may be assured that President Cleve- 
land would leave no stone unturned, 
no expedient untried, to put off the evil 
day till after his term of office. 

But could Mr. Cleveland prevent the 
catastrophe by any means in his power? 
It is more than doubtful. The Treas- 
ury would be stripped of its gold as fast 
as the physical handling of the metal 
permitted. And as to the sale of bonds 
under such circumstances, too much 
reliance could not be placed upon it. 
Who would take another issue of United 
States bonds and pay gold therefor, 
knowing that the same, both interest 
and principal, would be payable in sil- 
ver? Would any advance in the rate of 
interest allowed in the new bonds com- 
pensate the purchaser for such a con- 
tingency—a purchaser who must pay for 
his bonds in gold if he is to help the 


Treasury? Moreover, the terms of issue 
of lawful United States bonds are fixed 
by express statute, which terms cannot 
be exceeded, no matter how great the 


danger. It is altogether probable that 
the nation would be placed at once upon 
a silver basis in the event of Mr. Bry- 
an’s election, in spite of any desperate 
effort which the present Administration 
could make to avert such a calamity. 
The semi-panic of last August gives 
us a hint of what would happen in the 
business world. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to state at this late day that the 
currency which is of real magnitude is 
credit, cash being used in large transac- 
tions principally in settlement of bal- 
ances. Nowthis credit is based on gold, 
and if the standard were to be certain 
of future disturbance, the whole present 
fabric of credit would be shattered; 
every man would ask for all money ow- 
ing to him knowing that shortly the 
same money would be worth less than 
par in gold. 
for payment, 


With everybody asking 
ruin to business men 
would be the result; for all borrowers 
cannot pay their debts at one and the 
same time without bankruptcy to the 
Thus it would not take 
many days to bring down upon the 
country in actual state, all the disaster 
which Mr. Bryan might bring upon the 
nation after his inauguration; for no- 
body would quietly 


vast majority. 


ruin to 
come upon him in the future, he would 
protect himself, so far as he was able, 
without an hour's delay. 


wait for 


Monetary Affairs. 


EVIDENCES of trade revival continue 
to multiply, and confidence grows, es- 
pecially in the large cities, as the silver 
craze abates. Thus far action is chiefly 
confined to those in control of large 
concerns, who from position and expe- 
rience are first able to discern the ap- 
proaching change of conditions. The 
small trader is necessarily slow in 
changing from a policy of extreme 
caution to one of even moderate antici- 
pation; he is still limiting purchases to 
immediate wants, and is quite apt to 
defer refilling until 
frightened into buying by persistently 
advancing markets. 


empty shelves 
Just at present he 
is encouraged in this stand-off attitude 
by the starting of mills and factories 
in advance of any substantial increase 
in demand. Asa result recovery makes 
very slow headway. On the other hand 
it is satisfactory to note that traveling 
salesmen from all parts of the country 
are sending in encouraging reports of 
the decline of Bryanism and the re- 
vival of confidence in business circles 
elsewhere than in the East. Another 
favorable influence is the easier conditon 
of the money market resulting from 
the large gold influx and prospects of 
its continuance, commercial transac- 
tions having been greatly impeded by 
the almost prohibitive rates for money. 
These gold imports have been made 
possible chiefly through our large ex- 
ports of domestic produce, aided, of 
course, by economy in imports. Europe 
has been an eager buyer of our wheat 
because of the partial failure of other 
sources of supply; and all available 
ocean tonnage is already engaged for 
grain up to December next in spite of a 
sharp advance in freight rates. 
these foreign 


Since 
purchases were made 
wheat has risen about six cents; so the 
silver agitators have been unwittingly 
playing into the hands of foreign 
buyers, whom they so cordially hate, 
by assisting the latter to buy a very 
considerable portion of our surplus at 
or near bottom prices; at the same 
time they have increased the cost to 
home consumers who come into thg 


22 (1338) 

market later. This is what Mr. Bryan 
has done for the American farmer. In 
other departments of trade a slight in- 
crease of activity is noted, altho busi- 
ness is much below normal proportions. 
During the last two weeks nearly all 
staples have been stronger. Wheat, 
corn, cotton, coffee, sugar, pig iron, 
hides, leather, coal and other raw prod- 
ucts all showa rising tendency of more 
or less strength. Manufactured goods 
follow slowly, but the universal strength 
of raw materials is a symptom of un- 
usual importance. Asa rule manufac- 
turers are bare of such supplies, and 
are already showing a disposition to 
purchase in advance of actual require- 
This is a feature that has been 
lacking for many months. 


ments. 


There has been a pronounced change 
for the better in the money market. 
Call loans dropped to 3@4%, and 
time money is quoted at 6@7% for 
five to six months on good collateral. 
For ¢ommercial paper there is alsoa 
somewhat better demand, and institu- 
tions which have been out of the market 
for weeks are now beginning to buy, 
choice indorsements being quoted at 7% 
This is the first time the money market 
has shown an easier tendency since 
July. The chief cause of this change 
was naturally the large gold imports. 
Nearly $44,000,000 of gold have been 
engaged for shipment to the United 
States since the present movement be- 
gan, and ail but about $11,000,000 of 
this has been received. More than half 
of the amount taken, or $25,000,000, 
has gone into the United States Treas- 
ury, bringing the at this 
writing, up to the assuring figure of 
$126,000,000. The bank reserves also 
show more plainly the effect of the 
gold influx, Saturday's returns of the 
Associated Banks indicating an in- 
crease of $3,761,000 in average surplus 
reserve, in an increase of 
$2,392,000 in deposits. Other influ- 
ences affecting the money market favor- 
ably are the lessening crop den.and and 
the improved political outlook. Gold 
exports are expected to continue, as 
both cotton and wheat are likely to be 
exported freely for some weeks to come, 
and there is no prospect of an immedi- 
imports. About 
Ist considerable amounts in 
sterling loans mature, and this may 
check gold imports, but only tempo- 
rarily. Wall Street is busily occupied 
discounting the future. 


reserve, 


spite of 


ate improvement in 
October 


Values onthe 
Stock Exchange have generally shown 
a rising tendency and setbacks are 
daily expected, but have not come. 
The general public is not in the mar- 
ket. Investment purchases are also 
light; and there is no foreign buyiag of 
consequence, so that the rise is gen- 
erally attributed to local manipulation. 
The advance in the Bank of England 
rate had little effect upon either stocks 
or money. Railroad affairs are not in 
entirely satisfactory shape, rates in the 
West being demoralized, and reports of 
earnings reflecting the poor conditions 
of a few weeks ago. In the third week 
of September 29 roads earned 3% less 
than in the same week of 1895, and in 
the second week of September 79 roads 
reported a decrease of 5%%. The net 
returns for July and August were also 
very unsatisfactory, with a few marked 
exceptions. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked 
DOiiwnphkibbapks suics boas paebenknsinceebaieeeeee 9246 ae 
New 4s, os one 11644 117 
New 4s, Coupons. . : 7 
4s, Registe rr 10634 10744 
4s, C eugene Ski nob bbensiewnsebeens 09 
58, Registered 111% 
5s, Coupons... 111% 


Currency 6s, 1899." 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 26. Sept. -. it cone 
RE co vccunenes $454, 541,100 1,889,: AABY 
Specie cece yey 330,900 53,435,300 895,600 
Legal tenders.... MTT 68,513,100 3,464,200 
Deposits ......... 448,368,700 445,976,100 2,392,600 
Circulation ...... 19,709,100 19,221,100 488,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Ea Sates $54,330,900 $53,435,900 $895,600 
peeett tenders. . 71,977,300 68,513,100 3,464,200 
aigavreere, tmanan ‘naman Hae 
ag’t deposits... 112,092,175 111,494,025 508,150 
Surpl’s res’rve. $14,216,0% $10,454,375 $3,761,650 


* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


Sept. Wth, 1895—Surplus...............-eeeeeevee $22,296,175 
Sept. 23th, 1834—Surplus 
Sept. 30th, ae 
Oct. Ist, 1892—Surplus.. 
Oct. 3rd, 1891—Surplus 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 





Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quo:- 
actual rates as follows: 


ar DDD si vsceinccsdedscpeiwevcscwcssessousneen 4.3144-1% 
SS a 4.34 
SEED: cccbeenksdeaneneasdhws<buesboobsoeeceeenys 444g 
Documentary for payment.............-..+00+* 4.3034-80 
CIOMMOPTCIAL, LORE. ..0.cccccccccccccceccosccccecce 4.38144-1 


BANK STOCKS. 

The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending September 26th were: 

American Ex......... 163 | RRR, ca ccovvssources 


Merchants’ Ex....... 108 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 

































Banks. sales Bid. Asked. 

ADROTICR. 0.0000. 000000500000000 325 300 aS 
E - = 165 170 

ERED. .00000scnncnes 291 25 sebe 
Broadway.......... 238 pa 236 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ - «199 120 See 
Central National.............. 123 120 135 
Chase National. 23 400 ee 
Chatham... 300 eae 310 
Chemical 4,105 1,000 4,500 
ae 462 500 eae 
Citizens’.... . 2 120 125 
Columbia. seb eebewscensseebsenee 185 175 base 
206 1% 00 

130 sin 

275 Bz 

rw seer 

5 wu 275 

a aaa. 2,700 one 
First National......... > “ree 2,850 utes 
First National of 8. I 135 100 eek 
Fourteenth Street 17u oobi 175 
Fourth National.. 16246 160 170 
PORRKUM. ....0.0000 : one 85 ose. % 
Gallatin National............. 300 290 310 
Garfield National............. 140 abe 625 
German American. . 113 105 eae 
German Exchange 360 ce 367 
Germania......... . 400 350 ss 

Greenwich. 17546 165 

Hanover........ ooo §6Sll 310 okie 
Hide and Leather............. 88 oars 9% 
are 150 155 sone 
Importers’ and Traders’...... 539 515 535 
irving 140 150 
L — r Manufacture Te 170 
Libe 122 eee 
Line <A National Tw eae 
Manhattan 00 abe 
Market and Fulton.. 200 as 
Mechanics’ 180 200 
Mechanics’ and Trade eoee 140 
PROPOREIIIS..... .cescvccsse abe 180 
PE nn scksncsscns oe 130 136 
Merchants’ Exchange 110 pe 
etropolis.......... 400 soe 
Mount Morris 100 bene 
Nessee......... en 150 
New Amsterdan 190 sae 
New York........ cnc. ae 215 240 
New York County............ 580 610 ae 
New York Nat. Exchange.. 100 % ones 
New York Produce Ex....... 10 114 saat 
RR yee 112 105 112 
Nineteenth Ward.. 13 1 cake 
North America.. 130 125 135 
Oriental.......... 192 exes 195 
eS 187 180 mae 
Et Acisichebsncheskesuanweks Bi 31 56 
People’s 249 230 opbe 
Phenix.... 101 100 105 
Republic......... 14846 135 150 
Seaboard Nation 173 170 174 
Second National.. . 350 425 eos 
Seventh National............. i0v eae 
oe and Leather. 90 97 
DE Cch bai sahoakan 6 oo eves 
Southern National. os ene 
State of New York. 105 pene 
Third National ae 100 104 
econ 95 

130 ee 

175 205 

135 ae 

11944 115 

275 sels 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The greatest output of coal in 
Ohio ever known was forthe past year, 
the total amount mined being 13,683,- 
879 tons. 


..-. Receiver Cowen, of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company, an- 
nounces that interest amounting to 
$385,550, due October ist, will be paid. 

. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


20 shares Nassau Trust Co. of B’klyn...1273% 
50 shares Phenix Ins. Co. of Brooklyn...132 
25 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co., ex-rights.151 


12 shares Cin., Ham. and Day. Ry. Co., 
DOM one dscccnecssvscknneescden ees sasect 28 
32 shares Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line 
BY siuniccpsncccbnsendepnecseeanenenciel 95 


.One of the famous derelicts, the 
lumber schooner ‘‘ Alma Cummings,”’ 
which the Hydrographic Office esti- 
mates has drifted upward of 6,000 miles 
since she was abandoned at sea Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1895, has finally gone ashore 
on one of the islands off the San Blas 
coast. 

. The Commissioner of Pensions in 
his annual report states that the whole 
number of pensioners on the rolls June 
30th, 1896, was 970,678, and that the 
amount disbursed during the year was 
$1 38,214,000, a decrease over the previ- 
ous year of $1,592,000. The Commis- 
sioner thinks that high-water mark has 
been reached, and from this time on the 
number of pensioners and the amount 
paid will decrease. 

.A considerable number of per- 
sons representing various branches of 
manufacturing interests left the United 
States in July for a trip to South Amer- 
ican countries for the purpose of seeing 
what could be done to introduce and 
sell their products in those countries. 
Great interest in their visit was shown 
at the numerous places visited, and the 
result will undoubtedly be a large in- 
crease in American goods shipped to 
South American countries. 

. The national banking system has 
proved itself during thirty years’ expe- 
rience to embrace a well-nigh perfect 
safeguard against loss to depositors; but 
the revelations of the recent failures of 
national banks in New Orleans show 
tnat something further is needed. The 
bookeepers in the New Orleans bank 
who stole nearly $600,000, covering a 
period of sixteen and nineteen years re- 
spectively, accomplished their work by 
entering a smaller amount in the books 
than was actually deposited, transfer- 
ring the difference to the account of a 
confederate who drew the money. The 
two bookeepers stood by each other, 
and the periodical examinations by na- 
tional bank examiners failed to discover 
the fraud. 


-The Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad having been sold on the 23d 
inst., under decree of the Circuit Court 
of the United States, and same having 
been purchased by the reorganization 
managers, all holders of first, second 
and third preference income bonds, de- 
ferred income bonds and stock of said 
company, are notified by the reorgani- 
zation committee that the fourth and 
final instalment being $50.00 per $1,000 
bond on first, second and third prefer- 
erence income bonds, $2.50 per share 
on stock and $10.00 per $1,000 bond on 
deferred income bonds, is called and 
payable not later than October gth, at 
the office of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., of New York, Drexel & Co., of 
Philadelphia, or J. S. Morgan & Co., of 
London. 

....Governor Hastings has approved 
of the pardon which the Board of Par- 
dons of the State of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred upon John Bardsley. Bardsley 
was sentenced July 2d, 1891, to fifteen 
years imprisonment for embezzlement. 
He was City Treasurer of Philadelphia, 
and had on deposit in the Keystone 
Bank $930,000 of funds belonging to 
the State and $400,000 belonging to the 
city. He confessed to leaving these 
funds in the Keystone Bank for a long 
time after he knew that the bank’s con- 
dition was unsafe. It has been stated 
that several hundred thousand dollars 
of the lost money has never been ac- 
counted for by Bardsley. It was freely 
said at the time of the scandal that 
other persons were implicated in the 
matter besides Bardsley, and that silence 
upon his part would result in an early 


pardon. Hehas served about one-third 
of his sentence. 














October 1. 


1896 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company will 
pay the coupons due October ist, from 
the following bonds, on and after that 
date at their office, 23 Broad Street, 
New York: 

Southern Pacific Rd. Co. of Cal. 1st mort. 6%. 

Southern Pacific of Cal. 1st mort, 5% of 1938. 

Southern Pacific Branch Ry. Co. 1st mort. 6. 

Northern Ry. 1st mort. ss. 

Central Pacific Rd. Co. land bonds, ext. 5%. 

Central Pac. Rd. Co. rst mort. (San Joaquin Br.) 6, 

Central Pac. Rd. Co. 5% gold bonds of 1939. 

Morgan’s La. and Tex. Rd. and 5S. S. Co. 

mort. 7%. 

New York, Tex. and Mexican Rd. Co. 1st mort. 7. 
N. T. Smiru, Treasurer. 

Coupons due October Ist, 1896, from 
the following bonds will be paid on and 
after that date by the Central Trust 
Company: 


1st 


Houston, Texas Central Cons. 6%. 
Houston, Texas Centra) General 4%. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 6%. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 4%. 
N. T. Smiru, Treasurer. 

The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of 1% on its capital stock, 
payable on the fifteenth day of October, 
to stockholders of record, at the closing 
of the transfer books on September 
30th. 

The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of three 
dollars per share, payable October 
15th. 

The Continental Trust Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%%, 
payable October roth. Transfer books 
close October Ist, reopen October 12th. 

The Chatham National Bank, ot 
which H. P. Doremus is Cashier, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 4%, pay- 
able October 1st. 

The Metropolitan Traction Co. has 
declared a dividend of 1%%, payable 
October 15th. 





We have been at much pains to preparea 
reliable list of bonds and poll from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye: & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
IMPORTERS 


Should supply BE aaa d Teqvelting Agents 


Cheque Bank Cheques. 


Write for circular which tells why to 


THEU.S. CHEQUE: BANK,L’'D, 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 
Investment Securities. 

A. M. KIDDER. 
H. J. MORSE. 





CHARLES D. MARVIN 
W. M. KIDDER. 


GOVERNMENT np 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FU R- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall St., New York. 





October 1, 1896 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
Reorganization Certificates for 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


First, Second, and Third Preference Income Bonds 
Deferred Income Bonds, 
Stock. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON, 
September 24th, 1896. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and its affill- 
ated properties having been sold on the 23d inst. under 
decree of the Circuit Court of the United States, and 
same having been purchased by the Reorganization 
Managers, all holders of the above-described reorgan- 
ization certificates are notified that the fourth and 
final instalment, viz.: 

$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, Second, and Third 

Preference Income Bonds, 

$2.50 per share on stock, 

$10.10 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income Bonds, being 
one-quarter of the entire assessment on such bonds and 
stock deposited under the Plan, is hereby called for and 
is payable at either of our offices on OCTOBER 
9TH, 1896, and all holders of such bonds and stock 
are required to pay said instalment on or before that 
date. Their reorganization certificates must be pre. 
sented at the time of making such payment, so that 
same may be endorsed thereon. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. S. MORGAN & CO., 


22 Old Broad Street, London. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building. 
6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, = = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, += + «= «= $2,000,000 





ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 
\° NBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
G. 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, alter G. Oakman 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, enry W. Smith, 
Somers Hayes, McK. Tw 


. ° ombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C, Whitney. 





W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 


Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission for 
cash or on margin. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - $605,800. 


EN dias cusamnkensebasncaassuxecuee $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
by aw, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS, 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS. No.39 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 





_—_ DIVIDENDS. — 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 

QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a quar- 

—_ dividend of FOUR PER CENT. out of the earnings 

of the past three months, poo on and after October 

Ist, until which date Transfer Books will be closed. 

2 H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

NEw York, September 25th, 1896. 


vance. The demand for cotton goods 
has been checked, and buyers are hold- 
ing off in expectation of increased pro- 
duction weakening the market. At 
first hands, however, there is a confi- 
dent feeling which is stimulated by bet- 
ter reports from jobbing branches of 
the trade. Wool has been firmer, but 
purchasers are principally speculative; 
and the demand for woolen goods does 
not improve, altho manufacturers are 
more hopeful than usual. In the 
grocery trade there is a better feeling, 
and the tendency of prices is upward. 
Hides and leather are also strong, the 
change in leathers having developed 
since the Maine election. Pig iron is 
steadier and production is being in- 
creased, but the demand is far below 
normal proportions, and only a few im- 
portant contracts are reported. 





ini TRUST COMPANY, 


roa treet. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT.,, 
paseute to stockholders of record on Oct. 10th next. 
ia Transfer Books will close Oct. 1st and reopen Oct. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 
Boston, September 23d, 1896. 

A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 
Thursday, October 15th, 1896, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Wednesday, September 30th, 
1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from October Ist, 
to October 14th, 1896, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
No. 23 Bkoap St. (Mills Building) 
New York, September 22d, 1896. 
Coupons due October ist, from the following bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at this office: 
Southern Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal, ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. ist Mtge. 5 per cent. of 1938. 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. ist Mtge. 6’s. 
Northern R'y ist Mtge. 5's. 
Central Pac. R.R. Co. Land Bonds, ex. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R.R. Co. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.). 6. 
Central Pac. R.R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of 1939. 
Morgan’s La. & T. R.R. & 8.8. Co, Ist Mtge. 7's. 
New York, Texas & Mex. R.R. Co. ist Mtge. 4's. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Coupons due October ist, 1896, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date by the Central 
Trust Company: 

Houston, Texas Central Con. 6 per cent. 

Houston, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 

Houston, Texas Central Debentures, 6 per cent. 

Houston, Texas Central Debentures, 4 per cent. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 











NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER R. R. CO. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 
NEw York, Sept. 23d, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of this company, ata meeting 
held this day, declared adividend of One Per Cent. on 
its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of 
October next, to stockholders of record at the closing 
of the transfer books on the 30th inst. The transfer 
books will be closed at 3 o’clock p.M., on Wednesday, 
the 30th inst., and reopened at 10 o'clock a.M. on Friday, 
the 16th day of October next. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, 
Treasur 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 


NEw YORK, September 9th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 112, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
October next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 19th day of September inst. 


er. 





September 19th inst., and re-opened on the morning of 
October 15th, 1596, 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
{nto Court, and {is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres, 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES, 


| WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 
|W. D, SLOANE, 


|GgorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AsToR, 
|\JAMES STILLMAN, 
|JOHN a. 
E " |JoHN J. PHELPS, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, |DANIEL Lorp, 

JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 


D. O. MILLs. ae 
OR, President; STUYVESANT 
MOORE, Vice 


President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice President: 
0.8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN" 


hier. 
National Park Bank of New York. 
' anonseeseonnes ..°§$:000;008 


Vv Fr the Conven- 
ience ef Depesitors and Investors. 
the = Fish 
oore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Geo S. Hart, Ch » Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. ill Potts, 
A Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple- 
ton, John Jacob ‘Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred. 














Commercial Affairs, 

CLEARING-HOUSE returns at leading 
cities were 14% less than a year ago; 
and in the first three weeks of Septem- 
ber, according to Dun’s Revzew, failures 
amounted to $18,000,000 of liabilities 
against $6,600,000 same period of 1895. 
This does not look like business im- 
provement; yet the fact is the outlook is 
much brighter than two or three weeks 
ago, and confidence is steadily rising 
on the prospects of an overwhelming 
sound-money victory. As said else- 
where, however, actual business 
creases slowly, and trade is still unsat- 
isfactory with few exceptions, both in 
profit and volume. The coal trade 
may be cited as an exception, there be- 
ing a brisk demand at the high prices 
lately established. There has alsobeen 
a very good demand for ocean freight 
room to accommodate the large grain 
movement, and outward rates have 
risen 20@30% in consequence. There 
is still, however, a scarcity of in- 
ward freights, so that the improve- 
ment is very one-sided. Wheat has 
risen nearly 6 cents, owing to foreign 
buying, which is based on injury to 
Russian and Argentine crops. Cot- 
ton fairly maintains the recent ad- 


in- 





-= _ READING NOTICES. 


Messrs. BevvinG Bros.& Co.,of 455 Broadway, New 
York, the well-known manufacturers of embroidery 
silks, have just brought out something entirely new 
and something only possible in their ** new: process” 
embroidery silks. hese are colored studies and 
silk holder combined. They are colored exclusively 
for embroidery, and show combinations and shades 
possible to be copied with needle and silk. The 
studies heretofore prepared are possible only with 
brush and paints. Reference to Belding Bros. & 
Co.'s advertisement will give quite full particulars. 





Don’r cough! Edey’s Carbolic Troches cure 
coughs, hoarseness and sore throat, prevent con- 
tagious diseases and purify the breath. 25 cents. 

f your druggist hasn’t them he can get them for 
you.—Adv. e 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR. 

AFTER many years’ practical experience in the 
use of the Jaeger underwear, we do not hesitate in 
ecommending it highly to every one as being emi- 
neatly suited for the changeable American climate. 
The light weights for summer, medium or heavy 
weig ts for winter, guard the system against sud- 
den changes and consequent attacks of pneumonia, 
rheumatism and other ills to which the American 
flesh is su ject. The company not only manufacture 
pure wool underwear, but a great variety of other 
pure wool goods which are fully described in their 
illustrated catalogue which will be sent free by mail 
to any address. 


O’NEILL’S. 

Ir gives us much pleasure to call the attention of 
the lady readers of THe INDEPENDENT to O’Neill’s 
advertisement in this issue of the paper, and to ht 
us greater pleasure to be able to indorse O’Neill’s 
in the heartiest terms. We have known this house 
for many years, and we fully believe that any state- 
ment made by them can be depended upon to the 
letter. O’Neill’s is one of the department stores 
which has become exceedingly popular, because 
they sell the very best goods at the very lowest 
prices, and they have secured a large custom from 
people who, after many years of experience in shop- 
ping in New York, are perfectly satisfied to buy 
their goods at O’Neill’s. It is simply astonishing 
the low prices at which goods are now being offered, 
not only those advertised to-day but throughout the 
entire store. 


COMFORT IN TRAVEL. 


You are best satisfied in traveling when you get 
the best. You get it on the MicuiGan CEenrRat, 
‘The Niagara Falls Route,’ from Chicago to Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and New England points. 
It is splendidly built, splendidly equipped, and op- 
erated in a first-class manner. You can leave Chi- 
cago at 10:30 A.M. and get to New York the next day 
at 1:45 p.M., and Boston at3pr.mM. Other fast trains 


with through sleeping cars leave Chicago 3 P.M. 
and 11:30 P.M. The Detroit Night Express leaves at 
140 P.M. 
Don't make any mistake in this. If you want 
comfort in travel, buy your ticket to the East over 
the Michigan rede f ** The Niagara Fails Route.”’ 
For time tables or other information inquire of 
your local ticket agent, or address either L. D. 
eusner, G. W. P. A., 119 Adams Street, Chicago, 
or O. W. Ruggles, G. P. and T. Agent, Chicago. 
—Adv. 


CARPETS. 


(The best wearing Carpets made.) 
In exclusive designs and novel colorings. 


SPECIAL SALE (THIS WEEK) OF 


BODY BRUSSELS 
and New Weave Ingrains 


in Brussels effects. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y. 


fap NOISES CURED. 
DE ABYSS 2.0 ses cum 


as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers hear 
Bend to F, Hiseox Co., 858 B’ way, N. ¥., for Book and Proofs 


— YOU NEED 


“MILLER” LAMPS to read by. 


The Light is Better than gas or electric. 
BEAUTIFUL-CHEAP 
A Thousand styles for lighting House, Store, 
Charch,ete. No other Lamp s0 Satisfactory in 





Use. ‘Every lamp guaranteed. See them, if 
not at your dealers, come to our store or order by 
mail. e also make Fine Brass and Onyx Tables. 


MILLER Bicycle Lanterns are THE BEST. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. )2eticcca ies. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, New York. 
2" For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 





~~ SANITARIUM. 


‘CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, Greenwich 

Fay gy Bt niet establishment for the = - : 
: invalids, es 2 

— pie H. M. Hire COCK, M.D. 
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Mr. J. H. PrummMer, publisher of the Woman's 
World and Jenness Miller’s Monthly, offers to the 
readers of THe INDEPENDENT, through an advertise- 
ment, this week, $250 to be divided into a series of 
prizes from $50 down,to those who succeed in making 
the greatest number of words from the letters in 


Jbinold 
Constable. Kk 0: 


Ladies’ Cashmere Tea Gowns, 
French Silk Peignoirs, 
Eiderdown Wrappers, 

Silk Petticoats, 

Paris Lingerie. 


CORSETS. 


Children’s Jackets, 
Long Coats, 
School Frocks. 








Proadooay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Colored Dress Goods. 


Every production of the European 
manufacturer, for this season, is rep- 
resented, including all the well-known 
materials and a variety of new fabrics. 


Cloth Department. 


Main Floor. 
Opening of our Fall Importations. New 
shades in: 
Broadcloths, Cloakings, Corduroys, 
Suitings, Velveteens. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


BRLDING BROS. & C0:S 


COLORED STUDIES AND SILK 
HOLDER COMBINED. 


These studies are colored exclusively for embro:- 
dery and are the only thing of the kind ever made, 
as they show combinations and shadings only that 
are possible in Belding Bros. & Co.'s ‘‘NEW 
PROCESS ” Embroidery Silks. 

Other Studies are possible to be copied only 
with brush and paints, not with needle and 
silk. 

THE STUDIES COMPRISE THE FOLLOW - 
ING: 


1st. Set Pansies, large variety. 


2nd. Set Double Violets and Sweet 
Peas. 


3rd. Set Single Rose, Double Rose, 
with foliage. 


In these studies only such shadows and high lights 
are shown as can be copied by the needlewomen. 

As the studies were colored from specimens of em- 
broidery furnished by the most noted Society of 
Decorative Art in the country, they show the direc- 
tion of stitch and the blending of colors, as well as 
the proper shades, and may be relied on as abso~ 
lutely correct. 

If your dealer cannot furnish these studies, inclose 
12 cents in stamps and address, 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


455 BROADWAY, New York City. 
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Seenanssseacneouseses 
) t ” ¥, ‘ 
1 Medal hs) 


A sample of SozopontT and SoOZODERMA tor the 


postage, 
New York 


3 cents. 


Hart & Rucker 


bobeseuscecsscusecesstbsetebased 


Proprietors, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


AN EFFECTIVE 
COMBINATION. 





Perfect Design, Best Materials, Skilled 
Workmanship, Unequaled 
Facilities. 

This combination produces best Sewing Machine 
on earth—THE SINGER. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





O’NEILL’S, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 


Reee 
None But $ 
the 
$ Best Goods $ 
Sold. 
ee 


A ee tod 
THE MOST POPULAR 


DEPARTMENT STORE ; e'towet 


IN AMERICA. 
BO2e0e 





arseeens 


None But 


Prevail. $ 
ont 





Our Prices Still the Lowest. 





We were prepared when the season opened to meet any competition, and 


we have metand overcome all that was arrayed against us. 


We still lay 


claim to the merited distinction of selling merchandise at LOWER prices 


than any other house. 


where they “s 


FALL MILLINERY. 


hop.” 





OUR FALL EXHIBIT 


of Trimmed Bonnets 


and 


Hats is bril- 


liant with rich colors, attractive designs 


and delicate trimmings. 


see the 


Here one may 


Choicest Paris Styles for 


Street, Carriage 


and Evening Wear 


in profusion, together with many superb 


creations from our own workrooms. 
is a veritable Fairyland of Fashion. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s. 


It 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


in every shape, braid and color manufac- 


tured, and at 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Elegant Variety of 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS 


for School and Dress Wear. 


Continuation of our Great Lace Curtain Sale. 


It has taken years of acquaintance with the New 
York public to understand its needs and satisfy them. 
want the best goods at the lowest prices. 


New York women 
They buy here—no matter 


Ladies’ Jackets. 


| 
2d Floor. 





A grand assortmentin Kerseys, Rough 


effects and Friezes in all the new shapes. 


Three Special Values, 


FINE KERSEY JACKETS, 


fronts, velvet collars, new sleeves, 


IRISH FRIEZE JACKETS, military 


frunts, half velvet collars, new sleeves, 


7.75. 


PERSIAN CLOTH JACKETS, lined 
silk, 


loose 


throughout with very desirable 


styles, 


9.98. 








The entire stock of a large manufacturer of fine Irish Point Curtains, in the newest 
and richest designs, at 


7.98 and 8.97 pair. 


This is by far the greatest opportunity we have ever offered. Curtains almost iden- 
tical with these are now being offered by other houses at prices ranging from 12.00 


to 24.00 a pair. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to2istSt. 








Insurance. 


A Specimen of State Super- 
vision. 


ONE of the hot-weather topics has 
been the attempt of ex-Commissioner 
Hollingsworth to examine the Travel- 
ers’, on behalf, as was alleged, of Texas 
and South Dakota, under guise of hav- 
ing a sort of roving authority for those 
States. Considerable correspondence 
followed this notice of intention, the 
substance of which was that Mr. Bat- 
terson, the sturdy and almost pugna- 
cious head of the Travelers’, whose 
‘‘won't’’ is as immovable as a woman's, 
declared that the proposed examination 
was only a summer-vacation scheme for 
the benefit of Mr. Hollingsworth, and 
that he simply would not allow it; any 
proper inquiry would always be wel- 
come, but he did not propose to let a lot 
of pretended experts from the far West 
turn themselves loose in the Travelers’ 
treasury. Moreover, he very pointedly 
challenged and demanded Mr. Hollings- 
worth’s authority, and that person had 
to announce that he had given up the 
attempt. 

It is an easy matter to go through 
the form of an examination and make 
out a bill; the only requisite to a suc- 
cessful performance of this process is 
that the bill shall be paid without re- 
sistance. There has been some criti- 
cism of an exorbitant bill presented by 
Commissioner Fricke, of Wisconsin, for 
a professed examination of the National 
Accident, and now the Western Insur- 
ance Review, of St. Louis, reports an- 
other flagrantcase. On June 22d, 1895, 
it says, one C. H. Anderson entered the 
office of the Union Casualty and Surety 
Co., of St. Louis, and announced that 
he had come to officially examiae the 
company ‘‘on behalf of the people 
of South Dakota.” No objection was 
made, and he started, single-handed, 
to do his work, at about half-past nine 
in the morning. A clerk was assigned 
to wait upon him and bring him any 
book or document desired, and he was 
left alone. At half-past twelve, an in- 
vitation to lunch was given him and 
accepted; after an hour passed in this 
agreeable and not arduous occupation, 
he visited the safe-deposit vaults and 
checked off the list of the company’s 
securities. On returning to the office 
of the company, Mr. Anderson sur- 
prised the officers by stating that his 
‘‘examination” was finished and _ his 
bill for the same was ready. What 
they thought about the bill is not 
stated; what they did was to pay it 
promptly; and Mr. Examiner Anderson 
departed, remarking that he would 
have time, before taking his train for 
home, to go and see a ball game, as it 
was then still early in the afternoon. 
Now here is the receipted bill, on file: 

Union Casualty and Surety Co. 
To C. H. ANDERSON, Examiner. 
For examination of company as per letter 
of authority attached, Two Hundred 
and Sixty-Nine Dollars. 


Eight days at $20 per diem ...... $160 00 
RAN WR OER. son acuw casa cdknisse 64 00 
LS Se ee 32 00 
oS Sana ee ee __13 00 

$269 00 


Received Payment, 
C. H. ANDERSON, 

Examiner of South Dakota. 

The fare from Pierre to St. Louis is 
$26, and twice that is $52. This is not 
so very far from $64, but $13 is a large 
allowance for a sleeping car (unless he 
had the whole car and it was unusually 
sleepy), and Mr. Anderson, having been 
hardly six hours at work, could not 
easily have passed some days in a hotel. 

Where the eight days were passed is 
not stated; no entry is made for the 
lunch (by invitation of the company) 
nor is there any entry for toothpicks. 

Such an iniquitous transaction as 
this is one of blackmail. The charge 
wculd not be at all excessive for a real 
examination, but for a pretended one 
it is a fraud upon the people whom 
this man claimed to represent and upon 
the company, which cannot with any 
honesty and comfort attempt to usea 
certificate thus given. The fact is that 


(Signed) 


State supervision does neither protect 
nor guarantee nor conserve; and when 
it is detected in making direct raids one 
ought not to be much surprised. 
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A Reminder. 


THE affair of the defunct United 
States Mutual Accident is unpleasantly 
recalled to its former members by the 
recent receipt of a printed notice which 
curtly makes a demand thus: 


‘‘In pursuance of an order of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, 
made June roth, 1896, by Hon. Abraham 
R. Lawrence, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, you are hereby required to pay to 
Henry Winthrop Gray, Receiver of the 
United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion, the sum of $—— within thirty days 
from date hereof, that sum being the 
amount found due from you on account 
of liabilities still remaining unpaid which 
were incurred by the said Association 
while you were a member thereof and 
while your certificate of membership, Di- 


TUN 6 cas0s% MOS css Sou eweeee , was in 


force.”’ 


The sums thus called for range from 
four or five dollars down to one dime. 
The total to be thus raised is $465,869. 
Whether this call will stand the test of 
persistent resistance we cannot say. 
There are precedents for the proposi- 
tion that a member of a mutual insur- 
ance association does not escape from 
his obligations to it merely by dropping 
his membership; but this case involves 
further considerations, for demand is 
made upon people who had paid all 
asked from them while their member- 
ship lasted, and—apparently—they are 
now called upon to pay debts which the 
Association, being solvent, could have 
met but, for reasons with which these 
persons had nothing to do, did not. 
On such a statement, it would seem 
that ‘‘once a member always a mem- 
ber’’ means practically that there is no 
end, in life, of liability for a pro rata 
share of responsibility for the debts of 
an association. 


An Object Lesson. 


AN old Democratic farmer way down 
East in Maine, like many other people, 
had an unfavorable opinion of banks— 
they are always failing, are they not ? 
So he kept his money in a private bank 
of his own, to wit, his barn. There he had 
two bags, one containing $200 in gold 
coin; the other, $200 in silver dollars. 
The barn burned, for barns, like banks, 
have a habit of liability to go wrong 
unexpectedly. The fire was hot enough 
to melt all the coins into a mass. The 
gold $200 brought its face value as be- 
fore; the 200 silver dollars, no longer 
in the shape of separate coins, had to go 
as metal and brought $120. The stamp 
of the Government—which, in the belief 
and affirmation of many perscns, is so 
potent that a pebble would be worth a 
dollar had it only that mark placed 
upon it—was worth 80 times o, and the 
fire melted away just 40 per cent. of 
the exchangeable value. The silver 
was still worth just as much as before 
for hoarding purposes, but for exchang- 
ing was worth only $120. This did not 
suit the farmer. Democratic ‘‘regu- 
larity” had no power over him. He 
bolted the ticket and turned against 
Bryan and Sewall, and all his silver 
neighbors who have heard of the object 
lesson have turned with him, not in- 
sisting on paying tuition themselves. 

Is this a true. story.2 We don’t 
know. We find it floating about cred- 
ited to a ‘‘Maine journal,’’ and are 
willing to admit that in precision of de- 
tail it suggests a story made up for a 
moral. Yet some of the truest things 
are not among those which actually oc- 
curred just as told. It is not certain 
that any individual sower ever went 
forth to sow and his seed fell exactly as 
told in Luke 8, but the parable is none 
the less true in its truth. Perhaps the 
farmer was not a Democrat, and the 
barn was acorn-house, and it did not 
burn, andthe hoard was silver certifi- 
cates, and there was no hoard at all; 
yet the whole might easily have oc- 
curred, and the moral is just as true and 
good as if it had occurred. Genuine 
money—the ultimate sort, with which 
values are measured and the net bal- 
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ances of exchanges are counted and 
settled—will stand fire without impair- 
ment. The world knows only one such, 
and that is gold. There may be no 
Maine farmer who has received an ob- 
ject lesson as told in this little story, 
but the 48,000 plurality in the recent 
election there indicates that the Maine 
farmer is doing some thinking in his 
own way. 





Another Fraudulent Attempt. 


THE incorporation, or intended in- 
corporation, of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company is announced in Detroit. 
Messrs. John Winter, J. J. Enright, W. 
B. Montgomery, Angus McLean, F. L. 
Nagel, J. H. Brownell, W. E. Tiffin, S. 
R. Dixon, A. P. Biddle and W. E. Fen- 
wick, These may all be reputable and 
honest persons; we know not to the 
contrary, nor do we know that these 
ten names are names of actual and dis- 
coverable persons—they may be dum- 
mies. But some one or more of the ten 
must be bad, or else these are deceived 
by some person who wants to collect 
the living he mistakenly thinks the 
world owes him and is not particular 
about doing it honestly if only he can 
do it easily. For it is hardly possible 
to suppose that anybody who knows 
enough to think of starting an associa- 
tion for any form of life insurance 
operations, on a basis ‘‘natural’’ or 
otherwise, cannot know that the name 
mentioned above has been tor more 
than thirty years the title and property 
of a company which has a building op- 
posite the New York City Hall, and ad- 
joining the site where this journal for 
many years had its publication office. 
The Home Life is known to the Michi- 
gan Commissioner officially,.and has 
long been giving the people of Michigan 
opportunity to know of it. 

Whether Michigan law permits such 
a theft as announced we do not know. 
The Michigan commissioner ought to 
know, and he ought to prevent it if he 
can. Such an attempt to steal name 
and reputation is not only fraud but ob- 
vious fraud; no palliation for it is possi- 
ble, because there can be only one 
motive. As we have said before, who- 
ever plainly seeks to have himself and 
his wares mistaken for another and an- 
other’s wares attempts a theft and is 
convicted forthwith upon his own con- 
fession. There can be only one end to 
such attempts. We never hesitate to 
call them by their right name, and we 
are pleased when justice works its mis- 
sion upon them. So was the Mutual 
Benefit Life Association of America; so 
was the United Something or other 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





- AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK. 
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which has been causing annoyance to 
the United States Life; so were others 
which we do not now recall by name; 
and so will be in due course of time, 
this projected Home Life if it gets into 
the business of obtaining money under 
false pretense. 





INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, leads the way in furnishing life 
insurance upon the industrial plan. Under 
this plan a policy can be secured, by paying 
5 cents per week and upwards, insuring all 
ages from 2 to 70, for policies ranging from 
$10 upwards, payable immediately after 
death. Write the company for its literature. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY. SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
omen — $500, 








u all other claims. 1, oe itt 64 
Surplus oar all Liabilities. Ebcdeseccunwacsinosese 117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1896, a 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


ABBETS........2000cseccceee - $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............- 9,847,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895..........ccececeeeeeees’ $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES. ........:eeeceeececesseseeseees 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNU AL CaSsH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
—_ has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any "age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B TURNER. Asst See 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. - 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years = practical Life Imsurance, which has 
taught it that the sine qua non of success is the ado 
tion of good plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a Ii 
eral policy toward both its Insured and its Agents. 

These essentials it nan t degree, but 
epee eameaeed by that conservatism whieh | is the 

le safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
trncth ane are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeitin, Fy ttre I generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the pg holder. 
It gives ten days of _— in payment of remiums. 
Its course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its Sheotute security. 





Active and successful Age nts, wishing to represent 
this company, og” communicate with the Presi lent, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York 





OFFICERS: 





Medical ieee. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS.. .. Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
ZOnn "ho 5 eae Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, JR.. Pres. /mp. & Traders’ Nat. tank 
SAWN WDM... 0. cccccccocecssvcosssncesaes 
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“NATIONAL 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 18%, to 31st December, 1895.......... + $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 











ais: dacecccsaccncenaninccddenan’ 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums. ...........0..ccceces — 83 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, : 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895...............++ 2,540, 748 88 
Losses paid during the same . 

aes cavcencticescatercess $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, . 

ik baxedunans anuccesessdcceences 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bille Receivable...... . 896,431 88 
i iicccsecsscveccccccccccsconsocsese 202,818 33 

I ritasicatacnsacnnesacewmnvetewnscces $11,374,560 11 

= 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





——__—¢7— 
TRUSTEES: 

W.H.H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 

A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H MARSHALL 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

JAMES LOW, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, re P. BROWN, 














HORACE GRAY ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN De THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE W. UINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL 1. THEBAUD 


GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 
W. H. H. MOORE my 


. A. RAV VEN, Vice Presiden 
F. A. PARSONS. ad Vice’ President. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 





| ae $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
ios i ccccccsevacecscescedes 4,191,020 12 


2,025,808 13 
oe 13 
7,216,828 25 


MOC BENDING. <<... cccceccccccccccccse 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 
I BORGO io occceiccctsccccccsese 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


c. DUTCHER, ainsinia Brooklyn Dept.,S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ist, 1896. 


Capital Stock, all cash.........2..200c0ccceeececeesees 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 


Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Standard. ...........cc0ceceeececeeeceeeees 

Unsettled Losses and other Claims. ..............cccccecceeceeeeeeeeeeewes 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...... 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1896............... 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


1,825,152 38 
321,791 61 
713,197 75 


pede aw Clegh tg ae ae ena a Zoates $3,860,141 74 


E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. E. BLOSSOM, Assistant General Agent. 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
409 Califernia Street, San Francisce. 
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An Ideal Investment. 


HUNDREDS and thousands of our shrewd 





business men all over the country are 
looking for an ideal investment. Im- 
pelled by this impulse they visit distant 
regions and investigate many possibili- 
ties. Some put their money into mines, 
some into lumber lands, some into ranch- 
ing, others into orange groves, or corner 
lots in cities not yet builded and perhaps 
never will be, others purchase stock in 
industrial enterprises, or become silent 
partners in business firms, or interested 
in patent rights or the formation of syn- 
dicates. 

They are all seeking an ideal invest- 
ment; something better than the ordi- 
nary; something that affords a legitimate 
and reasonable profit with a minimum 
risk of loss. 

An ideal investment of money, wheth- 
er for one’s self or for his heirs, is one, 
in the first place, that is absolutely safe. 
This is a prime essential. Without it no 
investment can be regarded as ideal, al- 
though it may be attractive to those who 
are speculatively inclined. 

In the second place, it must yield a 
good rate of interest, and if the interest 
can be compounded, so much the better. 
A conservative rate of interest com- 
pounded is a high rate of interest always. 
Such an investment will, in the long run, 
far excel the best speculative business 
enterprise. 

Thirdly, an ideal investment must re- 
quire no personal supervision, for that 
multiplies a man’s cares and arbitrarily 
limits his movements so that he becomes 
a slave to his investments, as many un- 
wisely do. And lastly, an ideal invest- 
ment must be uninterrupted and undis- 
turbed by financial panics or short crops. 
Disasters by land and sea must not affect 
it, but it must continue to increase in 
value with undiminished and beneficent 
growth, for the support and enrichment 
whom the investor has 


of those for 


benevolently designed it. Do you know, 
reader, that just such an ideal investment 
is offered to you in the contracts of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York? Would it not be the part of wis- 
dom and prudence to devote a portion of 
your annual income to making an ideal 
investment in any one of its protective 
and productive policies ? Seek the nearest 
agency of this Great Company and ex- 
amine for yourself the contracts which 


it offers.—Adv. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 


be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent, 
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Old and Young. 


“As One whom his Mother 
Comforteth.” 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED. 
I WOKE in the dark and was sore afraid; 


Outside was the wind and the rush of 
rain; 

A nameless shape of the shadows made 
Crept by the edge of my counterpane. 
Acry! She came who was ever near, 
Sleeping 


or waking, to soothe and 
bless; 

With a 
laid, 


While 


caress, 


mother’s magic my fears were 


she comforted me witha long 


And walled me in with her tenderness. 


1 woke inthe awful night of doubt, 
Beleaguered by shapes of a chill de- 
spair; 
The heavens above were blotted out, 
And horror poised in the turbid air! 
Acry! He came who is never far, 
And His 
death; 


smile iliumined the voids of 


His arms encompassed—His loving arms! 
Then I remembered the words He saith, 
19 


his mother comforteth! 


Sanrorp Corners, N. Y. 


‘* As one whom 


One Year 


BY 


One Life. 


ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


Jim STONE was cock of the walk in 
No Hope. 
man in the shingle mill, and was proud 
of it, 
the boast of the town. 


He was the smartest work- 


naturally; the shingle mill being 
He was also the 
‘*toughest ’’ man in town, and proud of 
that also. 
all the They. consisted, 
almost wholly, of dances; and those 


He was the prime mover in 
amusements. 


dances were of a sort to make any but 
After 
every reel or dance, ona ball evening- 

all the men 
filed solemnly out of the hall to the 


a very black angel shed tears. 
and they were frequent 


drinking saloon downstairs or in the 
immediate neighborhood, and refreshed 
the inner man for the exertions, past 
There 
was no lack of saloons in the place, 


and future, of the outer man. 
whatever might have been said about 
schools and other similar institutions. 

By midnight even a jet-black angel 
might well have covered his eyes with 
his wings to shut out the sights. 

Naturally, such a leader as Jim Stone 
was the proper person to interview all 
newcomers—‘‘ tender feet ’’—and decide 
whether they should be permitted to 
remain in town, The community was 
accustomed to rely implicitly on his 
judgment. Jim was only twenty; but 
his youthful precocity in the affairs of 
life only increased the popular respect 
for him. 

One day a quiet, almost too inoffen- 
sive, stranger, made his appearance in 
No Hope. 


first acquaintance 


By accident or design, his 


in town was Jim 
He was either ignorant of Jim's 


omnipotence, or he wished to be judged 


Stone. 


at once, and have the thing over with. 
He, too, was young. Old people were 
not tolerated in No Hope. He strolled 
into the shingle mill, and watched Jim 
smartly turning off twenty shingles at 
every revolution of the machine, into 
which he so deftly fitted the ten blocks 
of redwood. 

Jim saw him enter, but paid no ap- 
parent attention to him. He merely 
assumed a sort of rigid impassiveness 
for which he was noted, and which had 
about it something quite as alarming to 
strangers—and acquaintances—as his 
excessive profanity, and his vigor of 
active offense that usually flashed forth 
from this deceptive placidity like light- 
ning from aclear sky, 
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This stranger, however, neither beat 
a hasty retreat nor otherwise intruded 
himself on Jim Stone’s observation. 
Evidently he was a man who had not 
much to say for himself. But Jim was 
not used to such utter disregard of his 
greatness, revealed or reserved. 
he 
asked, at last, with startling abruptness, 
and equally startling profanity. 

‘* Admiring your work,’’ replied the 
stranger, cordially. 


‘‘What are you doing here?” 


‘«T never saw such 
a workman. You ought to be cele- 
brated.’’ 

Jim looked suspiciously at the man. 
«None of your soft sawder!” he ejacu- 
lated, with intensifying adjectives. 

‘«Certainly not,’’ answered the new- 
comer, promptly, and with an evident 
surprise which was more flattering, 
even, than his words. ‘‘I know agood 
deal about shingle mills and about men. 
I know a smart workman and a clever 
block-cutter when I see him.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe it,’’ retorted Jim; 
tho he was now convinced of the man’s 
sincerity. 


‘«Give me a chance to prove it. I’m 
looking for a job.’’ 
‘‘What’s your name here West? 


Where do you belong ?”’ 

‘My name here West, and off East 
also, is George Kent. I came from up- 
river last.”’ 

‘* Well, we ain't too inquisitive here; 
but we've got to call a man by some 
name or other, even if it ain’t the one 
that grew on him. If he’s honest and 
neighborly here, we don’t care what 
crimes he’s committed in the last place; 
and we ain’t going to throw it up to 
him if we chance to find out later that 
he robbed a bank or something worse. 
We take men as we find em here,’’ said 
Jim, with a perfect fusillade of oaths. 

The man smiled. 

‘*Look here,’ continued Jim, ‘I 
don't b'lieve you'll do for this town. 
Why don’t you swear? ‘Tain’t natu- 

Your talk ain’t trimmed up enough 
suit this climate. 


ral. 
to 
stand any uppishness. 


The boys won't 
Neither will I.’ 

‘* You haven't heard much of my talk 
yet,” replied the stranger, pleasantly. 
‘However, it happens that I don’t 
swear, sO you're right enough about 
that. But I don’t think you or the 
boys will object to my untrimmed lan- 
guage when you see the results. It 
saves a lot of time and strength, and so 
earns more money, for one thing—not 
to swear. For another, untrimmed 
language is a long sight more forcible. 
‘Brevity’s the soul of wit’; did you 
never hear that ?” 

‘* Don't b'lieve it!” retorted Jim. 

‘«Try it. Get one of your friends to 
He 
I agree, and say: ‘I will.’ 
He asks you and you use sixteen words, 
half of them oaths, to say the same 
thing. You'll find that your friend will 
believe me, a stranger, quicker than he 
will you.”’ 

‘* Well, I'm dashed!” exclaimed Jim 
Stone, astounded at the 


ask us both to do something. 


asks me. 


daring of 
a miserable, unknown newcomer even 
suggesting doubt in connection with 
him, the lord of the town and its frays, 
its revels and its crimes, 

Nevertheless, he led the bold stranger 
to the boss of the mill, and hung about 
with a sort of personal interest while the 
boss talked over wages and work, which 
the man accepted without much discus- 
sion. A dim idea of stepping in to the 
defense of the stranger, in case the boss 
should be untair, or should quarrel with 
him for his lack of picturesque profan- 
ity, had formed itself in Jim’s brain, 
along with a kernel of respect and re- 
gard, quite unconsciously to himself. 
A man who could talk such ‘horse 


sense,” as Jim put it, about loss of time 
and wages through profanity, and to 
him, the arbiter of No Hope’s doings 
and fashions, had evoked a new and 
rather agreeable sensation in the breast 
of daredevil Jim Stone. 

No Hope was a town which exactly 
suited the taste of its inhabitants. It 
was new, not more than ten years old, so 
that no one could make himself obnox- 
ious there by bragging of the vast 
respectability of his ‘‘family’’ founded 
on immemorial residence. In_ fact, 
respectability, in the ordinary, conven- 
tional sense of the word, was not highly 
prized by the citizens of No Hope, and 
they had deliberately changed the orig- 
inal name of their town—New Hope— 
as a warning to missionaries and other 
meddling persons, assumed to 
criticise their ways. 

They had not, in. the early days, ob- 
jected to ‘‘exhorters,’’ to camp-meet- 
ing revivalists—not as a rule, tho there 
had been exceptions—provided the inter- 
val between visitations was long enough 
to allow them recover their breath 
from the last attack and earn enough 
money to buy the whisky requisite to 
sustain their spiritual emotions. They 
had really enjoyed being told how very 
wicked they were, and that they were 
going by express train straight to a very 
hot place—particularly if the revival 
preacher happened to come along when 
amusements had palled on them and 
occupation for their leisure hours had 
grown monotonous. They were proud 
to know that their town bore the repu- 
tation of being the ‘‘ toughest ’’ place 
in all the very far from tender lumber- 
the Northwest. ‘‘ By 
merit raised to that bad eminence,”’ 
which Milton applies to Satan, they 
would have delighted to apply to them- 
selves, had they ever heard of the re- 
mark of Milton. The _ revivalists 
had taken good care that they should 
be made familiar with the name of Sa- 
tan, at least. 
of 





who 


to 


ing region of 


or 


Indeed, the only trace 
which these exhorters 
have left behind them was 
an familiarity on the part of 
every man and boy—and of too many 
among the women,also—with the names 
of God and the Devil. That remained, 
but the preachers had been warned off 
for years past. 


influence 
seemed to 
undue 


But, after all, they swore automatic- 
ally, as they drank off their glasses of 
raw whisky automatically. Both acts 
are automatic in the far West. Water 
seems a tame and unhealthy beverage, 
and conversation without oaths seems 
tame also; just as Conversation ungar- 
nished with fashionable adjectives, ex- 
clamatious or italics, and dinners with- 
out claret or apollinaris water, at least, 
seem tame to people inthe East. In 
reality, the No Hopers meant no more 
disrespect to the Divine Being, whom 
they did not know, by this mechanical 
profanity than does a city schoolgirl 
by her ‘‘Oh Lord!”’ or her ‘‘ Gracious 
goodness!” 

For this, it must be confessed, the 
very revivals to which they now strenu- 
ously objected, were in great measure 
responsible 





revivals which were to re- 
vivals in the East asa cyclone is to a 
summer zephyr. Every particle of emo- 
tion and feeling had been burned out of 
the No Hopers by the fiery eloquence 
of the exhorters and by the flaming en- 
ergy with which they had, time and 
again, ‘*‘ got religion,” and then frozen 
into moral ice by the very force of reac- 
tion, 


George Kent settled down alone in a 
tiny shanty, and the No Hopers saw lit- 
tle of him, except as he went to and 
from his work. He neither avoided nor 
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sought their society. Quiet and un- 
demonstrative as he was, he seemed to 
have taken a fancy to his exact oppo- 
site, roystering Jim Stone. Fora while 
Jim watched him in sullen silence and 
distrust, but gradually fell into conver- 
éation and friendship'with him; why, he 
could hardly have told himself. 

‘Why don’t you come to our 
dances ?’’ he asked Kent, one day. He 
no longer used, when talking with Kent, 
the oaths which adorned his conversa- 
tion with other men, tho the subject 
had never been discussed between them 
since the first day of their acquaint- 
ance. 

‘‘I have other things—better things, 
to do,” replied Kent, watching Jim’s 
face keenly, to detect the probable ris- 
ing anger. 

‘‘How do you know your things are 
better? You haven’t been to our 
dances, and you can’t know anything 
about them.” 

‘«T know; I could tell you of a town 
where I used to run them myself,’’ an- 
swered Kent, emboldened by Jim's in- 
terest and absence of anger. Then he 
laid his hand on Jim’s shoulder, and 
said, persuasively: 

‘‘IT think you and all the town would 
be better off in pocket and health, if 
you would give up those dances.” 

“IT can’t stop to talk about that 
now,” said Jim, throwing off the hand, 
but, evidently, not in anger. ‘* We 
must get to work. I'll come and talk 
to you about it at your house. You 
seem level-headed. There’s a big 
dance on to-night, over Murphy’s sa- 
loon; but the fellowscan run it without 
me, for once, I guess.”’ 

‘«Come!” replied Kent, with a hearti- 
ness and manifest delight in his com- 
pany to which Jim was quite unaccus- 
tomed in his rough companions, and 
which pleased him more than he was 
willing to admit. 

Soon after this, to the unutterable 
astonishment of No Hope, Jim Stone 
left off swearing completely. 

‘What next?” said the town. But 
it did not dare say it to Jim. The 
‘‘next,”” when it came, was even more 
astounding. 

‘There ain't going to be any more 
of these dances in this town,’’ Jim an- 
nounced oneday. ‘‘I say it; and what 
I say goes.”’ 

It went. The dances stopped, and 
the No Hopers gasped breathlessly: 
‘*What next? Is Jim going to die?’’ 

They asked the same question when 
Jim stopped drinking. 

The fourteen unmarried men in the 
bunk-house, where Jim ‘‘bached it,’’ 
were the persons who discovered the 
‘‘next’’ this time; and, as they did not 
say anything about ic outside until after 
the catastrophe, the town remained in 
suspense. Jim began to ‘‘say his 
prayers,’ as his comrades, who remem- 
bered their childhood and their mothers 
put it; ‘‘to pray,’’ as Jim himself would 
have expressed it, recognizing a differ- 
ence which his comrades did not even 
suspect. 

His fellows in the bunk-house did not 
molest him. They did not even shy 
shoes at him, after the fashion custom- 
ary in similar tales in good books. 
They merely said—strictly among them- 
selves—that ‘‘it only took a certain 
sort of courage to say one’s prayers, 
and not such great courage either. Jim 
was known to be the best shot in the 
country, and could get the drop on any 
man with his pistol, trust Jim Stone for 
that. It didn’t matter if he did appear 
to have his back turned and his eyes 
shut. Jim Stone was a hypocrite; that 
was all there was to it. They didn't 
think it—they just £new it.”’ 
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And they knew, also, that Jim's days 
in that. community were numbered, as 
soon as his -hypocrisy should become 
generally known. The one thing which 
a self-respecting Western town will not 
tolerate, on any terms, is a hypocrite. 
So they held their peace, and waited 
for the citizens at large to take due ac- 
tion, and run Jim Stone out of town. 

Meanwhile Jim said nothing to them 
about the radical change in his feelings 
and actions, which spoke for them- 
selves; and before the town had awak- 
ened to the necessity of ejecting him, 
he quietly vanished with George Kent. 

‘* A low-down trick!’’ his fellow bunk- 
ers pronounced it, and attributed the 
‘*hypocrite’s” disappearance to cow- 
ardice. They would not have dared 
to say that in his presence. 

Three months later he made his ap- 
pearance in town again, took his old 
place in the mill, and went about his 
business usual. He said nothing 
about his absence, or what he had been 
doing. But now, instead of living with 
his old comrades in the bunk-house, he 
built himself a little ‘‘ shack,’’ a mile 
from the town, and dwelt there alone. 

When the bunk-house men recovered 
from their astonishment, they held a 
solemn conclave. 

‘*See here, fellows,” said he who was 
their leader by virtue of his profanity 
and boldness in evil doing; ‘‘ here’s 
our chance to catch that hypocrite. He 
said his prayers here where we could see 
him, for style. You bet he don’t say 
them when he’s all alone off there, 
with no one to fool, or to shoot him for 
his low-down ways. Let's follow him up. 
If we can prove that he’s a hypocrite, we 
won't miss our chance this time, and 
let him cheat us and get away. We'll 
run him out of town for good. We 
can't afford to have the name of No 
Hope disgraced by hypocrites. 

So the bunk-house men formed them- 
selves into a committee to watch Jim 
Stone. Every night for the space of 
one full month the members of this 
novel Vigilance Committee took turns, 
by twos, at tramping out, in deep mud, 
through the redwood forest, to the 
shack, a mile distant, and peeped 
through the chinks between the logs, 
to watch Jim go to bed. Every night 
the report, made in utter dismay, was: 

‘* He actooally says his prayers when 
he’s alone! He means it! 
hypocrite!” 

Nevertheless, the final verdict, reach- 
ed at the end of that month, was that 
Jim Stone must be called to account, 
anyway. 

The results of that calling to account 
were as unexpected to the men them- 
selves as they were to the town. 

Just one year from the day that Jim 
Stone left off swearing—according to 
No Hope chronology—the most promi- 
nent lawyer of the State capital was 
walking up the main street of that town 
one morning, when he was accosted by 
three rough-looking men, evidently 
from the backwoods. 

‘Do you know whether there’s a 
bishop in this town?’’ the spokesman 
asked him. 

‘‘No, I don’t; and what’s more, I 
don’t care,” returned the lawyer. Prob- 
ably some painful experience with gen- 
uine hypocrites had embittered him. 
‘« What do you want witha bishop?’’ he 
added, his curiosity aroused by the 
men’s disappointed faces. 

‘‘We want to protest. 


as 


He ain't no 


we've come fifty miles to find him. The 
town sent us, and we’re bound to find 
him and tell him he’s got to leave Jim 
Stone in No Hope. We've run three 
sky-pilots out of town, and we don’t 
want another—not just yet, anyway. 
But we’re bound to keep Jim Stone. 


You see, 
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Ever heard of Jim Stone? Well, he’s 
changed that town, since he went off 
for three months, and got instruction, 
and got himself madealay worker. He 
knows wHat we want to know. He's 
one ofus. The Bishop's called him off, 
but he sha’n’t go, and we’ve come to 
tell the Bishop so. We're going to 
build a courch and ask the Bishop to 
send us a reg’lar sky-pilot; but not yet. 
Jim Stone’s a good enough pilot for us 
till we get to be a bit more respectable, 
anyway. He don’t howlat us, nor even 
talk a#us. He just //ves.”’ 

Then they told the lawyer the story 
of One Life and One Year—Jim Stone's 
—and wound up: 

‘‘If there’s a bishop here, help us 
find him. If there ain't, tell us where 
he is and we'll go, if it’s a hundred 
miles more. We're bound to keep Jim 
Stone, and we can’t go back and face 
the town without the promise.”’ 

The lawyer was startled and deeply 
moved. He had lived—for a _ very 
short time—in No Hope, and knew by 
experience what the town had been. 
He found the Bishop for the men, and 
after a short season of work at a more 
important strategic point, Jim Stone 
was sent back to the town which One 
Life, One Year had changed back, but 
with deeper significance, from No Hope 
to New Hope; from something very 
like Hell to something which bore 
promise of Heaven. 
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“A New Look at Temper- 
ance.” 
BY L. C. BANCROFT, 


THERE are some men who look for 
trouble and some who make it, while 
all, some way, have to bear it. 

There was not a miner at Wilderness 
Camp who could say Burke Matson did 
not bear his trouble, which was, per- 
haps, all the harder because self-in- 
flicted. It was so real and live a bur- 
den that it lived with every man of his 
associates as well as himself. 

Wilderness Camp was a pyrites min- 
ing plant of eastern Virginia, and gave 
employment to three hundred poor men 
of that section, of which Matson was an 
old and experienced miner. 

Every morning, when the crowd 
waited in the shaft house for the seven- 
o'clock whistle, Burke came by them 
to take his place on the day shift in 
sturdy silence. They never discussed 
him or his burden; but every man felt 
its might. 

Some of the oldest miners, Welsh- 
men and Englishmen, who had mined 
in Pennsylvania in an earlier period, 
could remember a different Burke— 
a handsome, cheery fellow, with the 
faults which glare and traits which re- 
deem them; and the present contrast 
sickened them. 

Burke was always the same now; 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
in his face. He rarely spoke to any one, 
but came and went in his mining over- 
alls and even his miner's oil cap, often 
not stopping to put out the little lamp 
on his hat, nor join the men in the 
change house to wash the grease and 
ore from his skin. 

He returned the same figure in the 
morning, only cleaner and perhaps more 
weary. He earned a dollar and thirty- 
five cents a day, never brought a dinner 
pail, and cooked his breakfasts and 
suppers in his cabin. 

Some of the miner’s women had of- 
fered to wash for him or do his baking; 
but he had long ago refused all help. 
When one of them wanted to wash out 
a shirt for him he thanked her, but 
continued washing his garments at 
night and drying them by the fire, 





The women all wondered how he 
lived. They wondered how he could live 
and think—for every day those mad- 
dening thoughts must be with him, and 
every night, when they arose before 
him larger than ever; for there was 
Gemma. Had he but known it, they 
were learning to understand his way of 
suffering, and were bearing his burden 
with him. 

Owing to a change of management at 
the ‘‘ Wilderness,” there came a new 
superintendent to the force. Superin- 
tendent McCurb and Mafson did not 
‘*get on” well together. He was a 
stranger in that section and a stranger 
to Burke and his trouble; a man of 
quick action and discipline with his 
men, and a generalizer with 
rather than an individualizer. 

One night Captain McCurb called to 
Burke as he passed the office going 
home. ‘‘I want you on the second 
shift to-night, Burke. We havea ves- 
sel in Richmond which must be loaded 
immediately, and need extra men.”’ 

Burke turned his expressionless eyes 
upon his captain for a moment, and 


labor 


then slowly drawled: ‘‘I can’t come to- 
night, Capt’in.”’ 

‘*Why not?’’ demanded Captain 
McCurb. 


‘‘It don’t suit me to work night 
shift,’’ was the rejoinder. 

Misunderstanding the man’s local 
phrase for blunt insolence, the captain 
sharply returned: ‘‘/¢ don't suit you! 
Well, then, it may suit you better to 
stay at home altogether. Come to the 
office and get your money.” 

But the man’s dull eyes only stared 
at him a moment before 
away without a word. 


he hurried 


They wondered at his absence the 
day following, and thought it must be 
Gemma. Could the end have come ? 
And what would it mean to Burke? 

On the hill above the shaft house, 
amidst a grove of cedars and the white 
and red oak, was the dwelling house 
inhabited by the captain's family. His 
wife grew roses around the gaileries, 
and a blond daughter rode a pet pony 
over the fields. 

One day the young animal tried to 
shake his saddle and roll in the creek, 
and the girl was thrown into the bushes, 
where Burke Matson, on his way to the 
mines, found her badly stunned. 

There was great excitement when 
Burke came up with the 
daughter in his sturdy arms, and they 
could gather little from the man’s wild 
looks and excited speech. He handled 
her like a baby, and, as they bade him 
carry her to the captain, called her 
Gemma a thousand times. 

The girl was only stunned from her 
fall; but for a while it was feared Burke 
had lost his reason. He moaned and 
cried over the captain’s daughter, and, 
looking piteously about him, said: 

‘*She’s like her as she was; don’t 
you see it, boys? My Gemma was 
just as purty, with that hair like sun- 
shine and a skin all clouds—so white 
and soit. 


captain's 


You can come and see her 
for yourself, Captain; but oh no, my 
God! Gemma’s not like that zow.” 

“It is the girl, Captain, as has set 
him off,’’ said the man. ‘‘ His Gemma 
is a cripple—in the worst way.” 

They left the house and went their 
several ways, while Captain McCurb 
struck out after Burke, who retraced 
his steps to his cabin behind the 
woods. 

A few yards behind Burke the super- 
intendent softly opened the cabin door 
and silently took in the significance of 
Burke’s home. There was but one 
room in the cabin, and in the center, 
where the roof did not leak, was a bed 
which was occupied by the crippled 
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girl. A pallet in one corner was Burke's 
bed when he used one. A small patch 
of straw filled a broken window pane, 
and rags stuffed the logs where the mor- 
tar had fallen out. 

The girl stared with wonder in the 
pain-colored eyes. She was very thin 
and wasted, weary and wretched; but 
nothing like a sour or rebellious heart 
showed in her face. She had acquired 
that strange patience which those who 
have suffered long gain through a mys- 
terious victory known only to them- 
selves and God. 

Both before Gemma in 
silence, and then their eyes met; and, 
turning away, Captain McCurb held 
out his hand to Burke and said: +I did 
not understand you, Burke; I ask your 
pardon.”’ 

Burke did not take the captain's 
hand, but beckoned him to the door- 
way, where they shut Gemma in; and he 
replied: 


men stood 


‘IT knowed you did not know about 
her, but you must hear it all. I done 
it myself, and God's punishment is on 
me. Of course I was drunk, and I be- 
longed to the Devil. 
woman, and 


alone. 


It killed my ole 
had Gemma 
After that happened, Captain 


since—I've 
McCurb, I took a new look at temper- 
ance. I saw what meant a beast, and 
I wanted to be a man.’’ 

‘*And you have suffereJ and: become 
one, thank God!’’ said Captain McCurb, 
cordially grasping Burke’s hand, wheth- 


er he would or not; and Burke's elo- 
quent looks met his. 
‘*Now, Burke, I’m your friend—I 


want you to understand that—and it 
may not be too late for your girl yet. 
We will give surgery a chance at her, 
and I will engineer the doctors.” 

Burke's face rained tears like a child's; 
but his voice kept as steady as his pur- 
pose. 

‘* You're very kind, Captain, and it is 
more’n I ought to have. I’ve tnought 
as maybe some great doctor could help 
my Gemma’s misery. She sufiers a 
heap, but she is that patient it would 
kill you, and says I’m so good to her! 
I've been livin’ for what you speak of, 
but I knowed it'll take a heap of money 
for it; and I’ve got a black box under 
my Gemma’s bed where I've put many 
that child’s agony 
before me I declare I could not eat a 
mouthful many a time). 


a dinner (for with 


And so, Cap- 
tain, I'll be mightily obleeged to you 
for your help; but I would like the 
black box to go as fur as it will, and 
I’m right sure my ole woman would 
too, for she was a woman much set on 
payin’ her own way as fur as she could 
and let charity come along afterwards. 
Then, when you'll be kind enough to 
engineer it for me, my pile’s yourn; and 
God bless you and every one that’s kin 
to you!” 

It would be difficult to portray the 
feelings of Captain McCurb when he 
left Burke that day; but his mind was 
very busy on his walk back to the 
mines. 

That night a letter went from Burke’s 
superintendent to the great Southern 
An- 


other was sent and another reply came, 


surgeon, and a reply soon came. 


and following that the great surgeon, 
who took a professional look at Gemma. 

Many months later one could not have 
found a happier pair of human beings 
than Gemma Matson wa/king beside 
her father at Wilderness Camp, while 
the woods around rang with the sturdy 
miners’ yell for Manly McCurb. 
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She: ‘‘Do you know of an easy way 
to make money?” He: ‘I certainly 
do. Get your life insured and then die,”’ 
—Buffalo Times. 
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A Little Visitor. 


BY HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 


THERE'S a busy little fellow, 
Who came to town last night, 
When all the world was fast asleep, 
The children’s eyes shut tight. 
I cannot tell you sow he came, 
For well the secret’s hid; 
But I think upon a moonbeam bright, 
Way down the earth he slid. 


He brought the Misses Maple 
Each, a lovely party gown; 
It was brilliant red and yellow, 
With a dash or two of brown. 
And he must have had a Midas touch, 
For, if the truth is told, 
The birches all, from top to toe, 
He dressed in cloth of gold. 


Then he took a glittering icicle 
From underneath the eaves, 
And with it, on my window, 
Drew such shining silver leaves, 
Such fair and stately palaces, 
Such towers and temples grand, 
Their like I’m sure was never seen 
Outside of Fairyland. 


Who is this busy little man, 
Whose coming brings us joy? 
For I’m very sure he’s welcomed 

By every girl and boy; 
The little stars all saw him, 
Tho they will not tell a soul; 
But I’ve heard his calling card 
thus: 
J. Frost, Esq., North Pole. 


Amuerst, Mass. 


reads 


The Long Pack. 
BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 


GRANDFATHER'S Well-kept vegetable 
garden lay rejoicing in the hot IIlinois 
sun and the virgin soil. For fifty years 
since his marriage Grandfather had 
risen at four o'clock every summer 
morning to hoe in his garden for an 
hour before the rest of the world could 
be expected to get up. Now the beans 
waved triumphant streamers from the 
top of their poles, the sweet corn’s 
skeins of pink and yellow silk were turn- 
ing a promising brown, and the pea 
vines covered their brush with a riot- 
ous profusion of tender leaf and blossom. 
There was only one unsightly spot, and 
that was where the rows of early peas 
had been pulled up and spread on the 
ground to finish ripening the last pods 
for seed. 

Grandfather had been heard to re- 
mark that they were ripe now, and the 
children must shell them soon; and 
they were brown and withered, even 
crusted with dirt on the under side. 
The job was disgusting to childish fas- 
tidiousness and, besides, it looked in- 
terminable. 

Grandma came out on the back porch, 
her saintly face framed in thick masses 
of silver hair. When I read in the 
Bible that Enoch walked with God, I 
always knew how Enoch looked—just 
like Grandma, of course! 

‘*Manty,” said she, ‘‘call the chil- 
dren, Grandma is going to have a 
bee.”’ 

Grandma have a bee! What fun! I 
ran in hot haste for my little brother 
and sister and my four girl cousins. 

Maria was an active, efficient child of 
nine; I was eight, puny and dreamy; 
and we were the eldest of our respec- 
tive flocks. We all came running, with 
Charley and Carrie, the two beautiful 
babies, toddling in the rear. 

‘*Run down to the garden and bring 
up the pea vines in your arms to the 
back porch; then I will tell you the 
story of the Long Pack while you shell 
the peas,’’ said Grandma. 

Was there ever anything so delight- 
ful! We ran back and forth, eager, 
bustling and important, till the dry vines 
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were stacked in a big pile at Grandma’s 
feet. Then, while we busily shelled, 
Grandma told the story which was the 
great pleasure and excitement of our 
lives. 

‘*THE LONG PACK. 

‘« There wasan English gentleman who 
owned a big old stone house in a very 
wild and lonely part of the country. He 
only lived there for a few months each 
year, in the season for hunting. 

(No fairy story could have sounded 
so strange as this. The idea that any 
one could have a nice house off in the 
wilderness, and just live there a small 
part of the time!) 

‘‘When he was away he left the 
house in charge of a careful and tidy 
old servant, named Pedro, with his wife, 
Catharine, as housekeeper. For help- 
ers, Catharine and Pedro had a pretty 
young woman, named Alice, and an or- 
phan boy, about fifteen years old, 
whose father and grandfather had both 
been brave soldiers in the wars that 
England was fighting everywhere in the 
latter part of the last century and the 
first part of this one. His father had 
been killed when Edward was a baby, 
and the gentleman who owned the 
house took charge of the helpless child, 
and had kind old Catharine take care of 
him. The only thing Edward owned 
in the world was his grandfather’s old 
blunderbuss, of which he was very 
proud. He called it old Copenhagen. 
Pedro fretted and scolded at the boy’s 
having a gun, and said every day that 
he would be sure to kill himself or 
some one else, if he would persist in 
carrying that old gun around. But old 
Copenhagen was so much comfort and 
company for Edward in that lonely 
place that the good-hearted old man 
could not decide to lock it up, as he 
was always threatening to do. 

‘‘The house of which these servants 
were in charge was very strong. It 
would be quite impossible for any one 
to get into it when the doors and win- 
dows were properly fastened; and since 
there was in it much silver plate and 
other valuable things, and it stood in 
such a lonesome place, they were strict- 
ly ordered never, under any circum- 
stances, to allow any one to stay all 
night. 

‘« Alice lived in constant terror of 
possible robbers; Edward only hoped 
they would come. He was sure that 
he and old Copenhagen would be equal 
to driving off a whole army of robbers. 
As for old Pedro, he thought indul- 
gently of Alice and Edward as a couple 
of silly children for whom he could 
make every allowance, but who would 
certainly do something very careless 
and imprudent and give the robbers a 
chance, if he were not there to take 
charge of things. 

‘‘One wild, gloomy, blustery day, 
when Catharine had been called away 
to take care of a sick child who lived 
some miles away across the hills—for 
she was a good nurse and a nice old 
woman, -and the few people who lived 
in that wild country often sent for her 
in cases of sickness—and Alice felt as 
if she should go crazy from loneliness, 
and Edward could do nothing but 
polish and lead old Copenhagen and 
long for a chance to use it, while old 
Pedro kept his watch, as important 
and self-satisfied as ever; as it came 
toward nightfall Alice looked down the 
path and almost screamed for joy to see 
a pedler coming. He walked slowly 
and wearily, as if his pack were very 
heavy, and staggered up the steps as if 
he could hardly stand. The moment 
they let him in he leaned against a 
chair, so as to support the end of his 
pack on it. 

‘**«Take off your pack and rest your- 





self, and let us see what you have,’ said 
Alice, eagerly. 

‘««Gladly, my pretty maid, if you 
will give me some supper and let me 
stay all night.’ 

‘«*You may have your supper and 
welcome; but we are not allowed to 
keep any one overnight.’ 

‘«*But I am too tired to go any 
further.’ 

‘«¢«Very sorry; but we must not let 
you stay here.’ 

‘« « How far is it to the next house?’ 

‘¢*« Four miles.’ 

‘«*Don’t you see I never could walk 
so far, tired as Iam, and almost night, 
and the storm getting worse ?’ 

‘** But why do you stand talking 
when we tell you you can’t stay?’ said 
old Pedro. ‘Take off your pack and 
resta bit and have some supper, and 
hurry on before night comes.’ 

‘«*«T am sure a good old man like you 
and a pretty girl like this will never 
turn a poor, tired fellow out into the 
storm,’ whined the pedler. 

‘‘*But we must. We have the 
Strictest orders never to let any one 
stay overnight in the house.”’ 

‘¢*Then let me leave my pack. If I 
don’t have to carry it I may be able to 
get to the next house.’ 

‘««Why, certainly, you may leave 
your pack,’ 

‘*While Pedro was talking with the 
pedler Alice had been staring in a 
troubled, frightened way at the pack, 
and she now shook her head at Pedro. 

‘«* What do you mean?’ said Pedro, 
angrily. 

‘It is such a long pack,’ gasped 
Alice, in a whisper. 

**Well, of all the fools!’ laughed 
Pedro. ‘Come here, my good fellow, 
and I'll show you a room where you 
can put it; and no one will touch tt till 
you come back for it. I’m sorry we 
can’t keep you; but orders is orders, 
you know.’ 

‘‘«Thank you,’ said the _pedler, 
gratefully. ‘May the saints bless you 
for your kindness to a poor, tired fel- 
low-creature! ’ 

‘‘Pedro took him to one of the un- 
used rooms. The _ pedler looked 
sharply around it, then, seeming to be 
satisfied, he arranged six chairs in two 
rows facing each other, and let his pack 
down on them very slowly and care- 
fully. This done, he seemed in a hurry 
to get away, refused to eat anything, 
and hurried off, as if to find the next 
house. 

‘¢ But Alice felt too uneasy to rest in 
peace. 

‘«*Tt is such a long pack,’ she said 
again. ‘I’ve seen packs that were as 
wide and as thick, but never one so 
long. Pedro, I wish you’d examine it, 
and see if it’s all right.’ 

‘‘«Tut, tut, girl; we mustn’t open 
the man’s pack. Why, we never could 
do it up again the way he has it; and 
then how ashamed we should be to 
have him see we'd been meddling. But 
since you are so scary I'll go and feel 
of it, and see whether everything is as 
it should be.’ 

‘‘Old Pedro went into the room and 
felt all over the pack very carefully. 
All he could feel was the edges and 
corners of little pasteboard boxes, care- 
fully fitted together so as to make a 
shapely pack. 

‘It’s all right,’ he declared. 
‘ There’s nothing here but ribbons and 
laces and gewgaws, such as silly girls 
like Alice fancy.’ 

‘*But Alice could not help feeling 
that something was wrong, and she 
kept going into the room whenever she 
could spare the time from her work to 
watch the pack. 

«Soon she came tottering out of the 
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room white as a sheet, with eyes as big 
as saucers. 

‘««T saw the pack move!’ she gasped. 

‘«* Nonsense!’ said old Pedro; but 
Edward cried, ‘I'll soon find out 
whether there’s anything wrong’; and 
before any one could stop him, or even 
guess what he was up to, he fired old 
Copenhagen right into the pack. 

‘«« Alice screamed; but through all the 
noise of her shrieks and the big report 
of the old blunderbuss they heard an- 
other, a frightful sound—a human 
groan from the pack. They held their 
breath in horror; but all was still for a 
moment; then there came another 
sound—a swift, pattering noise, and 
behold! a little stream of blood was 
running down from the pack to the 
floor. 

‘‘Terrified as they were, they made 
haste to undo the pack; and there, 
doubled up as small as possible, and 
skilfully packed round with little boxes, 
lay a man—quite dead. He was richly 
dressed, and round his neck hung, by a 
gold chain, a silver windcall. A wind- 
call is a kind of whistle,’’ said Grand- 
ma, in parenthesis. 

‘‘Then you may believe they were 
frightened. Of course, they knew now 
that the pedler was a robber, that the 
man hidden in the pack was one of the 
gang—perhaps, from the richness of his 
dress, their leader—and he was expected 
to get up in the night, unbar the door, 
and call his men with the silver wind- 
call. 

‘¢« You're a likelier boy than I thought 


you were, Edward,’ said old Pedro, 


solemnly. ‘You've saved us all from 
being murdered in ourbeds. You shall 
have the windcall and chain for your- 
self,for sure you deserve them. But we 
must look sharp for what is coming next.’ 

‘*So, clinging to each other for com- 
fort, they went all over the house to. 
gether, and fastened every door and 
window with the utmost care. Then 
they stationed themselves behind a loop- 
holed shutter that opened on to a bal- 
cony from one of the upper rooms, and 
watched and waited. This watching 
through long hours for they knew not 
what was trying business. Edward, 
however, when he had got over the first 
shock a little, began to feel glorious. 
He did not care so much that Pedro 
had praised him; the thing that made 
him so glad was the thought that now 
old Copenhagen was justified. She had 
shown her worth, and there would be 
no more talk of locking her up. So he 
marched proudly back and forth behind 
the window, with the old gun on his 
shoulder, playing that he was a soldier 
on guard. 

‘Finally, about two o'clock in the 
morning, he could stand the suspense 
no longer; and with a boy’s recklessness 
he threw back the shutters, stepped 
out on to the balcony, and blew the 
silver windcall. 

‘«Sweet and far away another wind- 
call answered it, and almost before 
Pedro could jerk Edward back into the 
house and refasten the shutter they 
heard the distant sound of galloping 
horses, and in a few minutes more a 
troop of fifteen or twenty men rode up 
to the house and halted. They seemed 
to be puzzled and dismayed because 
there was no light and no open door. 
They waited a few minutes, then one of 
them shouted: 

‘“««Hello! Why don’t you open?” 

‘*When no answer came they drew 
back a little and fired all together at 
the house. But its stone walls and oak 
shutters were proof against musket 
balls, and the volley did no harm. 

‘‘Then Edward thrust old Copen- 
hagen through the loophole and fired 
at the group of robbers, 
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‘Two or three fell groaning from 
their saddles; then amidst confused 
cries and curses, and with another use- 
less volley from their guns, they gath- 
ered up their wounded men and rode 
away. 

‘‘ Tired as they were, Pedro, Alice 
and Edward were too frightened to 
sleep, and they watched all night; but 
nothing more happened. 

‘«In the morning they sent word bya 
passing traveler to the nearest town, 
and the police there did all they could 
to track the robbers. Their master 
also came post-haste from London; but 
nothing could be found of them, altho 
they tracked them for a way by the 
blood from the wounded men. It was 
believed they had been frightened out 
of the country, which now was found 
quite free from the highwaymen that 
had infested it before. 

‘‘ Their master praised their courage 
and faithfulness, and gave them all 
handsome presents. When Alice mar- 
ried, not long after, he gave her a hand- 
some setting out and a nice little cot- 
tage and garden patch. As for Ed- 
ward, finding that he was a bright boy, 
as well as a brave and faithful one, he 
had him educated; and he became an 
army surgeon, who showed as much 
courage and presence of mind in saving 
life as he had, when a boy, in taking 
-” 

The seed peas were all shelled; we 
piled up the dry vines for a bonfire, 
while Maria the capable swept up the 
scattered litter. 

We had had such a good time that I, 
for one, felt quite conscience-stricken at 
a reward so far beyond my deserts, when 
Grandma, for a treat to complete her 
bee, brought out some of the precious 
store of maple sugar and butternuts 
from the old home in New York State. 

DusvugueE, Ia. 


Learn by Heart. 
REQUIEM. 


UNpER the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be. 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
1850-1894. 





Pebbles. 


In the Café. ‘‘ You know Brown?” 
‘Wha’ Brown?” ‘C. de Courcey Van 
Rensselaer Brown.”’ ‘‘ Yesh; wha’s his 
name ?”—WN. Y. Sun. 


....‘* That is a most remarkable thing. 
Iam sure that I heard the clock strike 
thirteen.” ‘Sure, thin, and it’s mid- 
night, and I always keep it an hour fast.” 
—/Judy. 


....*‘You will be married at high noon, 
1 suppose?”’ said Tenspotto his free-silver 
friend. ‘I shall be married at 16 minutes 
to 1,’ replied the white metal man.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


....Mrs. Beezley:—‘‘ What baking pow- 
derdo you use?’ Mrs. Vansock ‘‘ Why 
Bumley’s, of course! It is positively the 
only absolutely pure adulteration of the 
article in the market.’”’—Puck. 


...‘*Dunn is a good shot, isn’t he?” 
‘*Very good. We were practicing with 
our guns at my country place the other 
day, and he hit the bull’s-eye the first 
time.” ‘‘Very clever.’’ ‘‘Yes; but he 
had to pay for the bull.” — 77#-Bits. 


....-Dukane: ‘‘The college which will 
attract the most attention this year does 
not possess a football team.’’ Gaswell: 
**Oh, nonsense.”’ Dukane: ‘‘ It’s a fact.” 
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Gaswell; ‘‘What college do you refer 
to?” Dukane: ‘‘ The Electoral college.” 
—FPittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


....Gus de Smith (who has been lured 
into an ice-cream lair by Jenny Chaffie): 
**Do you know, Miss Chaffie, what ice- 
cream is made of?” ‘‘No, Gus, I do 
not.” ‘It isa mixture of skimmed milk, 
oleomargarin, cornstarch, gelatin and 
glucose.” ‘‘ What a delightful mixture 
it is!’ said Jenny, enthusiastically. 
‘* Please order me another dish, Gus.’’— 
Texas Sifter. 


....‘* Of course I don’t expect to geta 
seat,” said the large lady who was hang- 
ing to the strap; ‘‘and I don’t think I 
ought to have one neither. It ain’t no 
more than right when a man has spent 
the last nickel he’s got for a ride to make 
him stand up; indeed it ain’t.”” Seven 
men arose, each jingling some silver in 
his pocket, as if to resent the imputation. 
—ZIndianapolis Journal. 


....Arbitrary English Language. 

We'll begin with box, and the plural is 
boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not 
oxes. 

The one fowl is a goose, but two are called 
geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be 
meese. 

You may find alone mouse, or a whole nest 
of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called 
pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a bow, if repeated, is never called bine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 

If I speak of a foot and you show me your 
feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be 
called beet ? 

If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called 
beeth ? 

If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be nicknamed 
keese ? 

Then one may be that and three would be 
those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose; 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother, and also of breth- 
ren. 

But tho we may say mother, we never say 


methren. . : 
Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, 


im, 

But imagine the feminine she, shis, and 
shim! 

So the English, I think you all will agree, 

Is the greatest language you ever did see. 


—Commonwealth. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during Cctober the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘ King Noanett,”’ by F. 
J. Stimson. 

SECOND Prize.—‘‘ An Army Wife,” by 
Capt. Charles King. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,’’ by Ian Maclaren. 

FourtH PrizE.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





WorD SQUARE. 

1, To wash, as ashes, by percolation; 
2, a rapacious bird of the falcon family; 
3, very warm; 4, a very pungent aromatic 
spice; 5, one who cuts wood or stone. 

FuP. 








Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent -at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address to the N. Y. 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 











ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper left- 
hand letter, will spell the title of a book, 
a copy of which will be forwarded to the 
one who sends in the best set of answers 
to this week’s puzzles. 

Reading across: 1, To render turbid by 
stirring; 2, sharp; 3, a troublesome in- 
sect; 4, close at hand; 5, gentle; 6, in a 
short time; 7, a large clasp knife; 8, the 
handle of anything; 9, to deduct from; 
10, a pit for keeping grain; 11, one of an 
ancient tribe who overran and took an 
important part in subverting the Roman 
Empire; 12, a molecule; 13, an island in 
the 4Agean Sea; 14, strikes with fear and 
reverence; 15, a kind of nail; 16,a heavy 
cart. AL. W. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

My central letters, reading downward, 
will spell the name of a distinguished 
American lawyer who was born ninety- 
seven years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, A measure of 
weight; 2, a musical instrument; 3, a 
yery short time; 4, one whois over-sensi- 
tive; 5,a large animal; 6, to decline; 7, 
a fluid that supplied the place of blood in 
the veins of the gods; 8, struck; 9, an 
effigy; 10, doomed; 11, a fisherman’s 
basket. S. L. STONE. 

LITERARY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirty letters, and 
form a quotation from a poem by Tenny- 
son. 

My 15,9, 21, 13is a writer called ‘‘ The 
Venerable ’’; my 9, 12, 28, 29, 14, 3, 26 is 
an American essayist; my 30, 10, 22, 17, 
17 is a noted novelist; my 15, 29, 11, 18, 
2,19, 26, 8isan English poet; my 1, 13, 
15, 24, 9 is the author of ‘‘ The Christian 
Year’’; my 20, 4, I9, 2, 15, 16, 29, 26, 6 is 
an English poet; my 23, 3, II, 29, 28 is an 
Irish pvet; my 10, 3, 5, 9, 29, 25, 7, 27, 6 
is one of the Lake poets. 

ANNA C. McD. 


STAR PUZZLE. 


2 + &£ & & & 3 
* * 
6 

From I to 2,to become less; 1 to 3, 
lack; 2 to 3, satisfactory to the judg- 
ment; 4 to 5, a gauzy fabric; 4 to 6, 
small cans to keep tea in; 5 to 6, ‘United 
States coins of small denomination. 

Wee. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

I’m found in gulf, but not in sea; 

In man, not maid; in cliff, not lea; 

In bell or ball; and eke in dream; 

In tree; in glow; again in stream; 

In sun; in can; in angry dame; 

In bee; in fin; and last in name. 

These letters please arrange with care, 

And you will see a story rare; 

You must attention close bestow 

If you the author’s name would know; 

’Tis hidden in a line above— 

A name to reverence and to love. 

Ha EJ€:. 


Medicine is fully as important and beneficial as Spring 
Medicine, and the best Fall Medicioe fs 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ ; Liver Ills; easy to take, easy 
ood’s Pills cre —— 
H to operate. Especially adapted to 
the use of delicate women and children. Cure. sick 
headache, bill ina Se 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
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who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 17. 


Numericat Enicma.— Doctor Warrick’s Daugh- 
ters,” by Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Centrat Acrostic.—Antietam. 1, Donates; 2, 
flannel, 3, fritter: 4, basilar; 5, modesty; 6, blatant; 
7, durable; 8, adamant. 

Cuse.—From 1 to 2, savages; 1 to 3, shrines; 2 to 
4, Strands; 8to 4, sawpits; 5 to 6, shrilly; 5 to 7, 
singing; 6 to 8, yawning; 7 to 8, gaining; 5 to 1, sis; 
6 to 2, yes; 8 to 4, gas; 7 to 3, Gus. 

TRANsposiTions. — Mantel, mental, 
ment. 

Buriep Ptanets.—1, Uranus; 2, Neptune; 3, 
Venus; 4. Mercury; 5, Earth; 6, Saturn; 7, Mars. 


mantle, la- 
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Begin Work Early 


if you want to, but you won’t have to 
work late anyway, if you use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


because it washes clothes quickly. 
Try Sunlight Soap next wash day 
and you will know what easy washing 
means. 


Less Labor Lever Bros., Ltd., 


Hudson & Harri 
Greater Comfort. _ “ = prtisce 








{, BRIGG’ Si*sFe?PATTERNS 
20 latest designs—birds, 

NO JJ flowers, fruit, figures— 4 cts. 
and set of initials, all for 

Would cost $1.25 stamped to order. Catalog of stamped 

linens, 200 illus., free to all mentioning this paper. 


©. 8 DAVISSON & CO., 48 N. Sth St., Philadelphia. 


75cents for $1.00— 


Would YOU take it? Then ’ 
why take an inferior e 
binding at the same 


price as + 
gt 
\ 
en A 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 

Ask for the New S. H.& M. Cord Edge. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


; 9 
& ge 
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** Home Dressmaking Made Easy, ' anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
— teils in plain words how to make dresses at 

ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home. with 

veries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Ourspecialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend ef Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 1 





hundred miles 


of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


2¢ East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Jur Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which es differs this year from 
tne preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., uwreo. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. § 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can, 


¢ Beware of Imitations. 


“TVTCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
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bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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st Cough Syrup. Tastes 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Trainmen. 
BY FREDERICK SLACK, 


Trainmaster Hupson River Division, New York 
Centrav RatLroap. 


Tue brakemen is now an old-fashioned 
almost behind-the-age employé; he is 
only employed on small railroads and 
gencrally in remote parts of the coun- 
The patent air brake, which was 
ten or twelve 
years ago, made the services of the brake- 


try. 
introduced on railroads 


man no longer necessary, at least in the 
capacity in which he had been working. 
In the early days of railroading, and, in 
fact, until a comparatively recent period, 
‘“’most any old thing’’ was considered 
good enough to be a brakeman. Whena 
common laborer got out of a job and 
yearned fora little excitement, he went 
‘* braking’ on the railroad. 

But, with the improvement of the rail- 
road has come an improvement in the 
service. The discipline of all the em- 
ployés, from the highest to the lowest is 
more strict; the duties are more exact- 
As a great 
pected of a trainman (who has taken the 
place of the old brakeman), a much bet- 


ing. deal more is now ex- 


ter class of menare employed. The large 
railroads, in the discipline of the service 
are verging toward the strict methods 
applied in the army. 

The best trainmen are young men, over 
twenty-one years of age. They must be 
five feet seven inches in hight, and their 
average weight will be about 150 pounds, 
tho a railroad company is not over-par- 


ticular in regard to hight and weight. 
The first requisite is that the man 
be strong, stout, abled-bodied. Men 


who come to this work from the military 
service give good satisfaction, because 
they have good physiques and are ac- 
customed to discipline. Young men from 
the country also make good trainmen. 
They generally enter the railway service 
with the idea of making it their perma- 
nent work, and they are ambitious of 
future advancement. A city man, onthe 
other hand, will often become a trainman 
while he is idle at his trade or regular 
work, and with no intention of following 
A trainman 
intoxi- 
discovered that 


railroading as a vocation. 
total 
cating liquors. 


abstainer from 
If it is 
such a man is of a convivial habit, even 
when off duty, the railroad promptly dis- 


must be a 


penses with his services. 

When a man applies to a railroad com- 
pany for the position of trainman he fills 
He 


gives his name, age, place of birth, states 


out and signs an application blank. 


whether he is married or single, where 
nearest his 
name and how related, by whom he is 


his relative lives, or her 
employed at present and where, what 
railroad experience he has had, if any, 
and full particulars in regard to each 
road. also write his business 
history for the last five years, giving the 
name of each employer, the town in 
which he was employed, the name and 
present address of employer, what was 
his occupation, the date he entered their 
service, and when he left it. 


He must 


He is also asked if he has ever been 
discharged or suspended from any situa- 
tion; if he has been injured, when, where 
he has ever been 
employed in the company to which he is 
making application—if so, what was the 
cause of leaving; if he has ever been 
rejected by a Guarantee Company; if he 
uses any kind of liquors (either wines, 
spirit or malt) as a beverage, the condi- 
tion of his hearing, his eyesight and his 
ability to distinguish colors; if he belongs 


and to what extent; if 


to any labor organization and the name 
of the same. 

If this application is received favora- 
bly, and he has passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination, the applicant is received on 
probation, provided there is need for his 
services; but, before he can be regarded 
as regularly employed, the written ap- 
proval of the Division Superintendent, or 
Superintendent of Motive Power 
their departments) must be obtained. 


(in 


The applicant, before being actually 
employed, is given a book of rules refer- 
ring to the duties of his position. These 
rules he must study until he fully under- 
stands them, when he passes an exam- 
ination in regard to his work. This ex- 
amination is in writing, and is very rigid, 
no less than 230 questions having to be 
answered. Altho the answers must be 
in writing they need not be in the exact 
language of the book; they must simply 
show that the applicant understands the 
nature of the question. 

These questions will indicate the line 
of inquiry: What is a time-table ? With 
what appliances must employés, whose 
duty it is to give signals, be provided, 
and when should they be ready for use? 
What does the explosion of a torpedo in- 
dicate? There are questions having ref- 
erence to the train, and the time it arrives 
at and departs from various places; an ex- 
amination on the use of the hand-lamp; on 
the movement of a train by teleraphic or- 
ders; in regard to the management of 
steam heat and the air brake; the air 
whistle; how the air brake is connected 
between the engine and the train, etc. 

Then the applicant goes through a sort 
of kindergarten examination. He _ is 
wooden model 
charge valve that blows the whistle on 
the engine. He is asked to show how it 
should appear when closed, and how it 
There 


a wooden model of the most im- 


shown a of an air-dis- 


should be arranged to be open. 
is also 
portant part of the steam-heating 
rangement, showing how the steam 
should be turned into or out of the car, 
or so adjusted as to leave the heat in one 


ar- 


or more cars and not in the others. 

A trainman must be on duty half an 
hour before the departure of the train, 
attending to his duties connected with 
the cars, and assisting the passengers on 
their arrival, seeing especially that they 
get on the rightcars. He must be ready 
to answer all questions thatthey ask him 
in regard to the arrival and departure of 
trains, making connections with branch 
Herein it will be seen how 
the modern trainman differs from the old 
brakeman. 


roads, etc. 


The study of the time-table 
must occupy much of his time. For this 
reason, too, he must be amore intelligent 
man than the brakeman, who was rarely 
able to answer any question of this kind, 
and whom old travelers will not recall as 
aman ofa genial and gracious disposi- 
tion. 

The lowest pay given to trainmen is $40 
a month, the highest is $60; the average 
wages would probably be $50 amonth. A 
trainman after showing hisability to ren- 
der good service, may be promoted to be 
baggageman. The baggageman takes 
charge of the baggage and the mail and, 
on some local trains, of the express matter 
aswell. Tiese men receive $70 a month. 

The baggageman may, in turn, become 
a conductor on a localtrain, when he will 
be paid $1,000 a year. Conductors run- 
ning a division train will receive $1,200 a 
year, as, for instance, on the division be- 
tween New York and Albany, on the 
York Central Railroad. Conduct- 
ors on freight trains average so mucha 
trip. When there is plenty of freight 
being handled they will earn about $90a 
month. 

On most of the large railroads a larger 
number of men are employed during the 
summer thanin the winter season, owing 
tothe greater amount of travel during 
the At the end of the 
summer season the policy pursued on 
the New York Central select the 
most desirable of these trainmen, and 
they are retained during the winter; the 
others who rendered good service during 
the summer, altho not so efficient as to 
entitle them to be retained, are given em- 
ployment during the next summer. Old 
brakemen onthe New York Central road, 
whose services were long since dispensed 
with, have been employed in various 
branches of the passenger service. 

This article about the work of train- 
men should prove of value to young men 
who look forward to railroading as a vo- 
cation, and, at the same time, it shovld 
impress the general reader with the care 
taken by railroads to employ efficient 


New 


warm weather. 


is to 
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men, even in the humblest capacities, to 
carefully look after the safety and com- 
fort of passengers committed to their 
charge. 


New York City. 


A Bunch of Replies. 


BY E. P. POWELLe 


Is it desirable to buy special mixtures 
for seeding lawns? No; unless you wish 
to have a small bit of extra sod, where 
you own only asmall lot. In rural or 
suburban places of a fewacres those little 
fancy bits of grass are a humbug and de- 
lusion. The ideal place is one that is 
about equally clean, tasty and well kept 
**What! would have it as nice 
about the barn as about the house?” Yes; 
every whit ascleanand beautiful. ‘* But 
you couldn't run a lawn mower over 
half-a-dozen acres?” No, and I would 
There is nothing so 


all over. 


not run one at all. 


beautiful as grass growing; it is far 


prettier than grass sheared. We are cul- 
tivating a false taste for petty front spots 
of lawn, and letting the rest of our home- 
steads go half wild. ‘‘ But would 
make us swing ascythe over the lawns?” 
My friend! there is more hard work in 
the lawn mover than in the scythe, by 
Then if your lawn is of any 
size, it takes an extra hand to runa lawn 
your 


you 


double. 


mower; or you must run it after 
day’s work is over. Such lawns and ma- 
chines will do for lawyers and preachers, 
but itis time to get better notions into 
farmers and horticulturists. 

There are two kinds of lawns. (1) The 
smal! English lawn open in front, with a 
stretch of fine grass sod, and shrubbery 
to right and left. (2) Then there is the 
general grouping plan, with provision 
for vistas here and there, and such open 
spaces as allow the pedestrlan to enjoy 
both the trees themselves and landscape 
pictures betweenthem. Since the Down- 
ings there has been a dearth of real art 
The result is showing 
in the mongrel work done. Evergreens 


in horticulture. 


are setin rows and are sheared into con- 
Shrubs are stuck in 
anywhere without consideration of rela- 
each 
Trees are set tooclose together, and then 


ventional forms. 


tions to other, or to the drives. 
cut barbarously; or they are set in rows 
natural 
fanciful 


instead of groups or singly. 
yet, beautiful 


tree, like weeping willow or cut-leaved 


Worse any yet 
birch, is set by twos, threes or even half 
No such peculiar growth 
should be duplicated in close proximity. 
A correspondent writes to know what 
we think of the colonization movements 
to the Gulf States. It seems that in 
Irwin County, Ga., 100,000 acres was 
Shares 
were sold at ten dollars each, and no one 
to own more than ten shares. Well what 
do we think of rushing ten thousand 
poor farmers down to start a city out of 
nothing but dirt? Colonies do not start 
The end 
will be no end of misery, and there is, 
probably, a jobin it somewhere. What 
will keep those people alive when segre- 


a dozen. 


purchased asa soldier’s colony. 


that way if they are to live. 


gated, if they were poor when scattered ? 
The fact that one-fourth of them 
keep shop or store? This is nonsense. 
A snake never grows fat off its own tail. 
What is true of colonies at the South is 
true of them everywhere. Most of them 
have collapsed in utter failure; most of 
them will do so, whenever and wherever 
attempted. 

at first small 


will 


A successful colony must be 
in numbers, and select in 
It must have property and 

brains to begin on and work with. A 

great number of farmers that succeed in 

one place or several places, will do ex- 
actly as well, or possibly worse, when 

Still the 

South has openings for talent and indus- 

try; and there is a chance for those who 

will work, and know how to work. It is 
also better that several families go to- 
g@ether. 

A doubtful Thomas, referring to a re- 
cent article in THE INDEPENDENT, says: 
‘*Would you encourage farmers in hop- 
ing for any great change due toelectrical 
inventions? I hesitate.”” Every step of 


individuals. 


transfer-ed to another place. 
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progress made in the adaptation of elec- 
tricity to domestic use for heat and light, 
and to economic use on the farm, must be 
eagerly watched by every progressive 
agriculturist. We are nearing the end of 
the use of animal power on our land. It 
cannot be’ long before some substitute 
will be furnished. The trolley roads are 
slowly being transformed into freight 
roads. The latest announcement is that 
a Mr. Moore has discovered a method of 
producing cold light. The lightning-bug 
has been able in our grass to flash out a 
fine glow with no accompanying heat; 
but man has not succeeded in doing this 
heretofore. Every form of light, from 
the candle to the arc light, has been at- 
tended by a great waste of heat. This 
heat has also been a great detriment to 
eyesight, to comfort and to health. Mr. 
Moore can now give us, by an extremely 
simple process, what has so long been 
desired. The light is very pure and 
white. It will redute the losses from fire 
enormously. A movement is also getting 
headway to make electricity as available 
in the country as inthe city. The prop- 
osition is to form a group of houses—say 
half a dozen up to twenty—all having a 
single and common generating station; 
this plant to supply power for day labor, 
such as pumping, grinding, cooking, etc., 
and at night power as light. Capitalists 
will find this an available and safe invest- 
ment. 

A correspondent wishes to know if he 
should largely plant the Japanese plums. 
The high recommendation given the 
Japanese plums by Professor Bailey, of 
Cornell, leads me to give a word of cau- 
tion to those who expect to plant them 
extensively in New York State. I think 
Abundance, which is the same as Botan, 
and Burbank may be of value fer us. They 
will not, however, displace the old Euro- 
peans and natives for market. I do not 
find any sign that Bleeker and Green 
Gage and Coe’s Golden Drop and Bavay 
and Lincoln and Pond are to be supplant- 
edin any degree. My judgment is that 
any one north of New York who plants 
heavily of the Japanese sorts will make 
a mistake. They are interesting rather 
than excellent, and we must very much 
improve them still before they will be of 
extraordinary value for general planting. 
Abundance is by all odds the best. 

Among other forms of fungoid disease 
anthrax is this year doing immense mis- 
chief. It does not cover one form of blight 
only, but is a term used to cover a burn- 
ing up of foliage and often of young 
stems of grapes, apples, pears, currants, 
gooseberries, etc. The general remedy 
is immediate application of Bordeaux 
mixture—thoroughly syringed over the 
tree or bush. But some forms of anthrax 
I have found to be better handled with 
common copperas—sulphate of iron. This 
will burn the foliage if applied in the 
growing state of the tree or vine. Butit 
can be applied with a sponge in April or 
in November. A vineyard that was near- 
ly burned to death I restored by one thor- 
ough swabbing. Some of the liquid may 
be allowed to fall about the vine into the 
earth. 

The health of foliage is as important 
as thecrop of fruit. Bordeaux mixture is 
advisable to be sprayed on with all arsen- 
ites. The application of hellebore to cur- 
rant bushes is very much assisted by add- 
ing to the solution a mild Londgn purple 
mixture and a portion of Bordeaux. 
This willdo no harm, for the early ap- 
plication which must be made by the first 
of May. But when the second hatching 
occurs the currants are nearly ready to 
pick. Ifnot too abundant walk through 
the rows with a wisp of brush and knock 
the worms tothe ground, and tramp upon, 
them. Bushes that are allowed to be de- 
foliated not only give no proper fruit this 
year, but are ruined for cropping next 
year. Nothing looks more shiftless 
about a farmhouse than a lot of currant 
bushes left to these ugly worms. 

I give one correspondent’s note as it 
Stands: 


“T have read your articles in the agricul- 
tural department of the New York INDE- 
PENDENT for a long time past with much in- 
terest, and in sympathy with the purpose of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


your communications, take the liberty of 
calling your attention to what I consider 
important in the interest of fruit (especially 
apple) producers and consumers. My ob- 
servation and experience are that a large 
percentage of apples marketed are very 
much injured by bruising in handling when 
they reach the consumer. If you have not 
realized the force of this statement it can be 
made emphatic to you by taking a sample 
from some grocer and, after carefully peel- 
ing and removing the bruises and taking 
note of the per cent. of loss, you would find 
it to amount to from 5 to 20 percent. This 
is a waste that no intelligent business man 
would tolerate in any of his business opera- 
tions. If such fruit were carefully gathered 
and packed in cases of size suitable to be 
placed with the consumer without breaking 
bulk, would it not save much needless 
waste ?”’ 

I have so often spoken of the needless 
waste in handling our fruit crops, I need 
not add to what is so well said by this 
correspondent. 

A reader of THE INDEPENDENT wishes 
advice about moving some large trees. 
Transplanting large trees is difficult, but 
quite as safe as moving small ones. The 
rules are: (1) Don’t get ina hurry. Re- 
move the dirt slowly, and carefully secure 
a large quantity of roots uncut and un- 
wounded. These should not for one 
moment be seen by the sun. Have wet 
straw at hand or wet cloths to throw over 
the exposed parts. (2) Have the hole 
dug before you dig the tree and well pre- 
pared, as well as much larger than the 
roots will fit into. (3) Soak the hole with 
water. Puddle the roots as you putthem 
in. (4) Cut back the top to balance loss 
of roots; generally the best way is to thin 
out the limbs and head-in those that are 
retained. (5) When all is done mulch 
your tree very heavily with coal ashes or 
sawdust or fine-cut hay, or whatever you 
can command—pulled weeds, if nothing 
else. I have successfully moved ever- 
green hedges over twenty years old. 

‘I wish to grow my own small fruit 
bushes.”’ Propagating by cuttings of 
small fruits is very simple. Cut currants 
in October, taking this year’s canes; cut 
smooth below a joint. Thrust a bunch 
of one dozen cuttings into a clean soil 
where they can stay fora year. Stamp 
down the soil firmly. Leave the planta- 
tion a little higher than the soil about it 
to shed superfluous water. Nine cuttings 
out of ten will be found rooted in the 
spring; but better to let them remain till 
fall. Gooseberries can be propagated in 
the same way; and socan quinces. Quince 
cuttings may be only teninches in length. 
Blackberries may be rapidly multiplied 
by root cuttings, leaving one eye to a 
piece of root and planting where wanted. 
Raspberries can be treated in the same 
manner if you choose; but it is as well to 
let the eyes show aboveground as suck- 
ers. Black raspberries grow from tips of 
canes. Bend them over to the ground, 
after the fruiting season; hold them in 
place with a crotched stick. 
the rooted tips till the next spring. Those 
moved in the fall rarely live. 


Don’t move 
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Argentine Meat and Wheat. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THE general disturbance of the grain 
markets of the world in the last few 
years, caused by the enormous exports of 
wheat from the Argentine Republic, 
seems likely to be duplicated in the pro- 
vision trade by the sudden appearance of 
the same little republic as a great cattle 
exporting country. Argentine cattle have 
been exported for half a century; but 
they were wild, lean, tough animals, fit 
only for the markets of Brazil and Cuba, 
where fat, juicy meat was not wanted. 
The native breeders, or cowboys, let their 
criollo cattle exist on the wide plains 
without interference, until they were 
ready for marketing, and then they co- 
ralled them and sent them off to Chile, 
Cuba, or Brazil, and received a nominal 
sum forthem. The animals did well for 
wild beasts, and they wereas good as the 
old Texan cattle. They could be reared 
at such little expense on the rich, fertile 
plains that a few dollars a head paid the 
owners for their labor, ; 








But during the past fifteen years the 
best English Shorthorn and Hereford 
bulls have transformed many of these 
wild herds into magnificent crossbreeds. 
They are now being raised for the Eng- 
lish, French and German markets to an 
extent never before realized by any coun- 
try other than the United States. In 1894 
the official value of live cattle and sheep 
exported from Argentine ports was over 
$5,000,000. England received as_ her 
share 1,675,600 frozen sheep, 90,000 live 
sheep, 29,000 quarters of frozen beef, 
and 28,000 live bullocks. During 1895 this 
export business from the Republic in- 
creased about twenty per cent., and if 
for the present season it shows a corre- 
sponding enlargement, the country will 
become a great factor in the sources of 
the world’s meat supply. 

The cattle in the little Republic are fat- 
tened cheaper than in any other part of 
the world. Very little artificial food has 
to be given to them, on acccunt of the 
rich natural grasses and the exceptional 
climate. Even in the wintertime the an- 
imals can be fattened in the open, and 
they revel in grasses that make the best 
of meat. The introduction of lucern, or 
alfalfa, has caused as great a trans- 
formation in the cattle interests of the 
country as the thoroughbreds. The so- 
called alfalfa district of the Argentine 
comprises about twenty thousand square 
miles, and stretches from Fortugas, in 
Santa Fé, to Rio Cuarto, in Cordoba, and 
from Venada Tuerto to several leagues 
north of Fraile Muerto. In this excep- 
tional region the alfalfa thrives the year 
round without irrigation, and the cattle 
graze upon it without apparently injur- 
ing it. No artificial work is required to 
keep the grass thriving in this district; 
and while in all other parts of Argentine 
the farmers have to cut the grass to pre- 
vent the cattle from killing it, nothing of 
the sort is done inthe great alfalfa dis- 
trict. A crop once established runs for 
twenty years, and affords the finest graz- 
ing land in the world. 

The curious part of this great district 
is that for along time people* supposed 
the whole region to be barren, waste 
land, incapable of growing anything ex- 
cept stunted pampa grass. A few lean 
criollo cattle and semiwild goats wan- 
dered over the dry, sandy country, and 
picked up a precarious living—nothing, 
in fact, planted there would thrive. And 
yet this whole district is to-day covered 
with the most luxuriant alfalfa the world 
The grass can be raised 
abundantly almost without plowing. The 
farmers merely scratch the surface of the 
soil to put in the seed; nature then does 
the rest. In other parts of Argentine the 
rain falls with reasonable regularity, but 
in the alfalfa district it rains only three 


has ever seen. 


or four times during the year. The secret 
of this marvelous growth of rich alfalfa 
in a country apparently so destitute of 
all vegetable food is that about twenty 
feet below the dry, sandy surface deep 
and abundant springs of water exist. 
The enormous roots of the alfalfa pene- 
trate down into the subsoil, and pump 
up their water from these underground 
springs. Consequently the plants are 
independent of both rain and irrigation. 

The Argentine grazier raises his alfal- 
fa without much labor, and turns his 
cattle loose to feed upon it. Grass-fed 
cattle produce excellent animals for fat- 
tening purposes, but unless topped off 
with grain they do not have the delicate 
sweetness and juiciness of our North 
American corn-fed cattle. This was the 
great trouble with Argentine meat until 
the middleman—the invernador—stepped 
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in and introduced a system that promises 
to make the country one of the greatest 
meat shipping centers of the world. 

The invernador generally lives near 
the coast, orat least halfway betweenthe 
shipping ports and the great cattle graz- 
ing country. He purchases the grass-fed 
herds from the fattens 


He does not 


breeders, and 
them on grain for market. 
al ways use the amount of grain necessary 
to make the meat equal to the best North 
American corn-fed animals, but they are 
much superior to the old criollo cattle. 
The sheep are better than the cattle, and 
they are ranked in England. the same as 
the Canada sheep, and they bring as much 
in the market. The animals are not 
selected with the same care as those 
shipped from this country; but as the 
growers realize the profits that can be 
made from their business they may yet 
soimprove on their methods of selection 
and fattening that Argentine beef will 
become a formidable rival to American 
beef. 

As the animals are usually fattened in 
paddocks before shipment, they become 
partly tame, and they suffer less on ship- 
board than the unruly Texas steers orthe 
wild cattle of Australia. The sheep do 
well on shipboard, and if the voyage is 
a good one they actually gain in weight. 
The better class of crossbred cattle are 
sent direct to Europe, while an inferior 
class of animals are driven across the 
Andes into Chile or shipped direct to 
Cuba or Brazil. 
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The Chinch Bug. 


AMONG the multitude of injurious in- 
sects with which the farmer has to deal 
there is one which, as a destroyer of 
valuable farm crops, seems to have but 
few if any superiors. Thisisthe chinch 
bug. 

Che chief diet of the chinch bug con- 
sists of grains and grasses. Usually the 

crops which are most seriously injured 

are wheat, barley, Indian corn and tim- 

othy. The bugsdo not devour the tissue, 

for, in common with other true bugs, their 
e mouth parts are not fitted for biting, but 
are modified into a tube, by means of 
which the sapis sucked from the infested 
plants. 

The presence of the chinch bug ina 
field of grass or grain may often be de- 
tected at some distance by the wilted and, 
perhaps, withered appearance of the in- 
fested plants. When occurring in large 
numbers, the bugs cluster around the 
stalk of the plants in great numbers, 
sucking the sap vigorously. The plants, 
thus deprived of much of their needed 
nourishment, soon show the effect of 
the attack. 

During certain seasons, great numbers 
of the chinch bugs have been observed to 
succumb to a fungous disease. Several 
years ago experiments were begun to as- 
certain iithis fungus could be used as a 
practical means of checking the bugs. 
Altho in some instances very successful, 
it has been found that this method 
cannot always be depended upon, althe 
in wet seasons it may aid materially 
in decreasing the number of the bugs. 

These experiments have been largely 
carried on at the agricultural experiment 
stations in States where the chinch bug 
was doing sufficient damage to warrant 
| the expense of the undertaking. 

Undoubtedly one of the most satisfac 
tory methods of combating the chinch 
bug in this State, in localities where it oc- 
curs in sufficient numbers to do serious 
injury, is burning over the infested sec- 

| tion, or deep plowing late in the fall. In 
| case the burning is to be resorted to, the 
localities where the insects are hibernat- 
ing should, if possible, be sought out and 
the infested locality burned ‘over early in 
the winter if theseason will permit. 

Where possible, it is well to follow the 
| burning by deep plowing and harrowing. 
| —Bulletin of New York Agricnitural Exe 

periment Station, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 


RovaL BAKING PowpER Company. New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos ih Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 





hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 

figures. 

STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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The Great French Tonic. 
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UNDERWED™ 


If you are particular as to your underwear, and are 
anxious to preserve your health, insist upon your 
dealer showing you these goods, for we are sure you 
will accept of no other after a trial of this make. For 
sale by all live retailers. ‘ 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh. dealers 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Cincinnati. 
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ATLANTIC 
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BROOKLYN 
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JEWETT 
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SOUTHERN how Pure Linseed 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
> St. Louis 
RED SEAL produced by 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO | 
Philadelphia. | 
MORLEY 
SALEM r designs painted fn 
CORWELE. Salem, Mass. upon application t 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


O MISREPRESENTATION on the 


part of our agents tolerated or of 


or painters necessary. You 


know just what you are getting when you 
have painting done with 


‘Pure White Lead 


(see list of brands, which are genuine) and 


Oil. Don’t be misled by try- 


ing something else said to be “just as good.” 
Any desired shade or color may be easily 


using NationaL Leap Co.'s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
o those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


ARTISTIC (CEMETERY WORK. 


THE 
BEST, 















AND 
ONLY 
THE 
BEST. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ments represent, necessarily. 
intended chiefly as suggestions. 


ANY thousands of dollars are spent in the 
United States and Canada every year in 
erecting memorials to the dead. 

Is this money well spent ? 

For reply we point to the examples of crude 
commonplaces with which cemeteries everywhere 
are crowded. 

A really beautiful design, well executed, isa rarity 
indeed. 

Our specialty is the erection of monuments which 
ar? unique without being grotesque, and artistic 


our Own artists and sculptors. 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quin- 
cy, Barre, and all first quality granites, 
and as we sell direct to consumers, we 
bs save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 


All our work is guaranteed, no charge 
being made if not strictly according tc 
contract. 

Write us for designs and estimates, and 
f or our new illustrated booklet (sent free). 


It must not be supposed that the tllustrations which we publish with our advertise- 
our most admirable designs. 
We gladly 


The fact is that those we print are 
send choice drawings, however, 


on application by those in want of high-class monuments 


THOMAS & MILLER, 














0 Lt20800 





COMFORT FOR COOL DAYS. 


Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


aye eb a a an 


$ 





BANNER OIL HEATER 


$6 @ 


resi ys *s 





Will heat a room from 15 to 8 
ft. square perfectly, in the 
most severe weather. Our pat- 
ent donble-drum gives twice 
the radiation of any ofl heater 
made. Indicator shows exact 
amount of oil tn fount. 
feed wick burns oil till ex- 
hausted. Outside ratchet con- 
trols flame perfectly. Hand- 
somely made, and the only 

that doer not use a glass 
chimney. 


2 Freer 3 INcuEs Hieu 
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Special to « The Independent ” Readers. 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “* 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 

Ib. sample best T imported, 
» kind 9 may order. ws 
charges paid. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
PO. Box 29. 31 and 2 veer STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. . ¥. 

1895 


5 Ibs. fine Famlly Teas on 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


ta the highest grade watches made in thi- 
ountry. 


For full-information address 
tHE E. HOWARD {TCH & CLOCK CO, 
Rew a aa Bost 
Maiaen ieee New Yo 
34 Wash noten 6 i Cc hicag¢ >. 


A. B. & €. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. MASS 





Send for Tlustrated Catalogue. 


No Chimney 


No Odor! 
No Smoke! 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
¢ money refunded When not 
( Kept by dealers will ‘oe: 

charges = on receipt of 86 

Our book of Points on stoves 
and lamps free. 


The Plume & Atwood 
Mfg. Co. New York 


ee 
Mig. U 


Chica: 
Waterbury and Thomaston, 
Conn. 


or 


eae 2 i220 2002 


to Break! 


ii 





MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York, 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 








“Where Times 














? ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
) SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKF'S’ PEAK 


f HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 





CRIPPLE CREEKecccecoeee 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 





Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Sent Free... Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
j Apply for it. CHICAGO. 








99 

are Prosperous 
at IN THE 
Rocky a——e 

TAKE THE. 
} ROCK To Denver, 
(ISLAND 2 Soe’ 

* oF Pustlo. 





October 1, 1896 





The 


Best 


of everything in 


Linen 


for the household is now dis- 
played in very large assort- 
ment at 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all who are interested 
to call and examine our stock. 
Catalogue just published mailed 
free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 





ee 
The Best is the Cheapest. 


gastty Sue aro" 


tN ott in Aa 
ot ‘3-8 spews. 2 ns 8. Tins Os WP oe 
| - ok 5900) mt) xe goo” at" 








Mlustrated Catalogue Free by Maul. 


IN NEW YORK CITY: 
MAIN RETAIL, 176 Fifth Ave., below 234 St., 
UPTOWN BRANCH, 1189 Broadway, near 28th St., 
DOWNTOWN DEPOT, 153 Broadway, bel. Cortlandt St , 
HARLEM BRANCH, 248 West i2gth Street. 

















Pride of the West. 


Muslin—"‘as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. , 


WH Jacksv-& 
860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 1 8th St. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 


Marbles, °PEN FIREPLACES 
Messing WALLS & FLOORS. 
9 


Finest Goods— Makers’ Prices. 














HOT ELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE GROSVENOR, 


Fifth Ave. and Tenth St., New York City. 


One of the most luxuriously furnished hotels in the 
country. Engagements may now be made by the 
month, year or transiently. Restaurant open to the 
public. Write for illustrated booklet. 








M. J. SHEA. 





oe 


———— 
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